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ABSTRACT 

These hearings examined testimony on the practice of 
academic earmarking by the U.S. Congress, the process of allocating 
federal funds to academic projects or institutions based upon the 
influence of one or more members of Congress who favor the funding, 
rather than on the specific merits of the project or institution. 
Oral and written testimony for and against earmarking was heard from: 
(1) Robert M. Rosenzweig, former president of the Association of 
American Universities; (2) Ken Schlossberg, a consultant; (3) Joe B. 
Wyatt, chancellor of Vanderbilt University; (4) Charles McCallum, 
president of the Universit}' of Alabama-Birmingham; (5) David Gute, 
interim director of the Center for Environmental Management, Tufts 
University; (6) William A. Polf, deputy vice president for health 
sciences, Columbia University; (7) Alvin Pesachowitz, acting deputy 
assistant administrator for finance and acquisition, Environmental 
Protection Agency; (8) Elizabeth E. Smedley, acting chief financial 
officer, Department of Energy; and (9) Robert W. Brown, deputy 
associate administrator, Office of Human Resources Education, 
National Air and Space Administration. An appendix contains 
additional prepared statements and correspondence relevant to the 
hearings. (MDM) 
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ACADEMIC EARMARKS— PART I 



WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16, 1993 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Science, Space, and Technology, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:04 a.m., in Room 
2318, Raybum House Office Building, Hon. George E. Brown, Jr. 
[Chairman of the Committee] presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee will come to order. 

Today we begin the first in a series of hearings on Academic Ear- 
marking, or what is sometimes called science pork barreling, and 
I am going to defer to Mr. Walker for an opening statement since 
he is one of those who still believes in making votes on quorum 
calls or voting on the Journal, and I am not going to do that, so 
I can make my statement after him. 

Mr. WALKER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I even call them once 
in a while. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. WALKER. But thank you very much. I do appreciate your 
yielding to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I first of all want to take this opportunity to 
thank you publicly for the work you have done over the past year 
to highlight the growing practice of academic earmarking. This is 
an issue on which we agree. This practice is detrimental to the in- 
tegrity of the federal science funding process. 

Earmarking in all areas, not just research, has been a concern 
of mine over some period of time. The backdoor method used by the 
appropriators to fund pet projects in their districts undermines the 
legislative and peer review processes and contributes to the Amer- 
ican public's disdain for the way Congress conducts its business. 

I believe we have made progress in recent years in convincing 
some of our colleagues on other authorizing committees that ear- 
marked appropriations undermine their role. I hope that this cru- 
sade against earmarks will be even more successful in this year 
and some of the years ahead. 

I have reviewed some of the written testimony to be presented 
this morning, and I must say that I am a little amazed at some 
of the justifications given for earmarking of appropriations to cer- 
tain facilities. It is said that the projects funded aren't boondoggles, 
that they are vital to the nation's future, that they aren't taking 
away from scientific research because they are add-on spending. 
Well, even a car that is a lemon can be made to look good in a 
showroom, but that doesn't mean that there is a useful and great 
engine under the hood. 

(l) 



The bottom line is that most earmarked projects are funded that 
way because they wouldn't be able to withstand the close scrutiny 
of peer review or' even of authorization, and so therefore they do 
not represent the best that this nation knows how to do, and we 
ought not be funding anything which is not our best effort with the 
limited resources that we have. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, thank you for scheduling this series of 
hearings. I look forward to working with you to develop solutions 
to the problem of academic pork. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Mr. Walker, and we hope you will be 
able to contribute further during the course of the hearing, 

Mr. Walker. If I get back, yes. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Let me continue with my opening statement at 
this point. 

A recent Newsweek article tells a classic pork barrel story. Dur- 
ing World War II, Franklin Roosevelt summoned the congressional 
leadership for a top secret meeting on the need for an atomic bomb. 
All the Members voted to put aside petty concerns. Then Tennessee 
Senator Kenneth McKellar, chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, spoke up: "Mr. President," he said, "I agree that the fu- 
ture of our civilization may depend on the success of this project. 
Now, where in Tennessee are we going to build it?" So Oak Ridge 
Laboratory was created. Fifty years later, Oak Ridge remains open, 
one of the crown jewels of our complex of National Laboratories. 

There are two basic problems with academic earmarking as it is 
practiced today. First of alL the amount and number of earmarks 
to colleges and universities have spiraled out of control. In 1992, 
209 colleges and universities were specifically named in one of the 
13 appropriation bills as recipients of research or facilities funding. 
The cost of these projects in 1992 was over $700 million, a 70-fold 
increase since 1980. 

Just this week, the Chronicle of Higher Education published its 
annual review of earmarks which shows an additional increase of 
12 percent in 1993, yielding a total of nearly $800 million in aca- 
demic earmarks. In short, despite the efforts of this Committee and 
others, there is no evidence that the practice is abating. 

Our purpose in holding this series of hearings is to shine a light 
on the scientific and political problems associated with earmarks. 
We recognize that there are legitimate problems and pressures, 
which underlie the recent proliferation of earmarks, but with a new 
administration in place and with over 100 new Members of the 
House, we want to seek and to develop more equitable solutions to 
these underlying pressures. The solutions may involve enhance- 
ment of existing programs, such as NSF's Facilities Program or the 
EPSCoR Program — the Experimental Program to Stimulate Com- 
petitive Research — or they may involve totally new ideas, either 
legislative cr programmatic. 

Today's hearing is intended to focus on the pressures which have 
resulted in the proliferation of academic earmarks. We will soon 
hold another hearing to hear from universities about earmarks that 
they have recently received and from federal agencies about the im- 
pact of earmarks on their scientific priorities. Ultimately, we hope 
to use the hearing process both to step up the pressure to fight ear- 
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marks in the upcoming appropriations cycle and to look for fair so- 
lutions to the problem. 

I abbreviated my statement somewhat, and I will ask unanimous 
consent to include the full statement in the record, and, hearing no 
objections, that will be the order. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Brown follows:] 



OPENING STATEMENT ON ACADEMkC EARMARKS 
Chairman George E. Brown, Jr. 
June 16, 1993 

Today, we begin the first in a series of hearings on academic 
earmarking — or for the less squeamish — the "science pork-barrel". 

Pork-barreling is of course an age-old political practice, and 
one which may not be all that objectionable if practiced in 
moderation, or for the right reasons. For example, President 
Lyndon Johnson used a mixture of threats and pork in order to 
secure the votes he needed to pass the 1964 Civil Rights Bill. 
Today, throughout America, there are many worthwhile dams, roads 



and hospitals which owe their very existence to a single YEA vote 
on the Civil Rights Bill. This is pork for the greater good. 

A recent NEWSWEEK article tells a classic pork-barrel story. 
During World War II, Franklin Roosevelt summoned the 
Congressional leadership for a top-secret meeting on the need for an 
atomic bomb. All the Members voted to put aside petty concerns. 
Then Tennessee Sen. Kenneth McKellar, Chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, spoke up: "Mr. President, I agree that 
the future of our civilization may depend on the success of this 
project. Where in Tennessee are we going to build it?" So Oak 
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Ridge Laboratory was created. Fifty years later, Oak Ridge 
remains open, one of the crown jewels of our complex of national 
laboratories. 

Sometimes these stories are amusing, or have happy endings. 
Unfortunately, at other times, the pork turns rotten. It is my 
opinion that academic earmarking has proliferated to the extent that 
the pork has turned rotten. 

There are two basic problems with academic earmarking as it 
is practiced today. First of all, the amount and number of earmarks 
to colleges and universities have spiralled out of control. In 1992, 
209 colleges and universities were specifically named in one of the 
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13 appropriations bills as recipients of research or facilities funding. 
Alphabetically the recipients ran from Alcorn State ($176,000 to 
study small farm conservation practices) to Xavier University (a 
share of $4 million from EPA to study chemical toxicity). 

The cost of these projects in 1992 was over $700 million — a 
70-fold increase since 1980. Just this week, the Chronicle of 
Higher Education published its annual review of earmarks, which 
shows an additional increase of 12 percent in 1993, yielding a total 
of nearly $800 million in academic earmarks. In short, despite the 
efforts of this Committee and others, there is no evidence that the 
practice is abating. 
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Secondly, in my view, academic earmarking as it is practiced 
today violates basic tenets of fairness, in both the scientific and 
political arenas. 

Scientifically, earmarking has reached the point where it is 
distorting scientific and agency priorities and causing serious 
inefficiencies in the use of scarce research dollars. It has reached 
the point where no new Federal R&D program — for example, the 
President's defense conversion program — is safe from attack by 
dubious, unreviewed proposals. 

The political problem with earmarks is that they are typically 
inserted in an appropriations bill or report with minimal discussion 



or public record, thereby bypassing not only merit-review, but also 
the hearings and authorization processes as well as full and open 
Congressional debate. Earmarks are of course, allocated not on the 
basis of need (as many would suggest), but in fact in direct 
proportion to the influence of a few senior and influential Members 
of Congress. Further as we learned last year, they tend to be 
protected from attack by the rules of the House and the Senate. We 
have tried to change these rules, but have only been marginally 
effective in doing so. 

Our purpose in holding this series of hearings is to shine a 
light on the scientific and political problems associated with 
earmarks. We recognize that there are legitimate problems and 
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pressures which underlie the recent proliferation of earmarks. But 
with a new Administration in place and with over a hundred new 
Members of the House, we want to seek and to develop more 
equitable solutions to these underlying pressures. The solutions may 
involve enhancement of existing programs, such as NSF's facilities 
program or the EPSCoR (the Experimental Program to Stimulate 
Competitive Research) program. Or they may involve totally new 
ideas, either legislative or programmatic. 

Today's hearing is intended to focus on the pressures which 
have resulted in the proliferation of academic earmarks. We will 
soon hold another hearing to hear from universities about earmarks 
that they have recently received and from Federal agencies about the 
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impact of earmarks on their scientific priorities. Ultimately, we 
hope to use the hearings process both to step up the pressure to fight 
earmarks in the upcoming appropriations cycle and to look for fairer 
solutions to the problems. 
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INTRODUCTION OF SENATOR JEFFORDS 

• Jim Jeffords was a seven-term Member of the House (1975-1989). 

* 

• Senator from Vermont since 1989 • 

• He has been active (but not overly successful) in righting earmarks in the 
Senate, particularly in the appropriations for EPA 

• This is an opportunity to compare our experiences in the two Houses on the 
difficulty of fighting earmarks. 

(Parenthetically, we also invited Sen. Nunn, Sen. Bingaman, and Sen. 
Danforth, who have all been active in this area and were interested in 
testifying. However, they all had schedule conflicts.) 
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PRODUCTION OF THE PANEL 

This is a panel of two anti-porkers (Dr. Wyatt and Dr. Rosensweig) and one 
pro-porker (Mr. Schlossberg). 

We tried to balance the panel (2:2), but it was very difficult to locate 
lobbyists or spokesmen on behalf of pork, despite the large number of 
practitioners (the list of lobbyists for universities and colleges takes up pages 
in the lobbying registration directory). 

For example, we invited Gerald Cassidy of Cassidy and Associates to appear 
as a witness today. We invited Mr. Cassidy because his firm, according to 
the Washington Post , has helped place language in appropriation bills that 
earmarked more than $400 million to at least 38 clients. 

Mr. Cassidy, however, declined the invitation. 

10 
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We are pleased that Mr. Cassidy's original partner -- Mr. Schiossberg - is 
with us today. His testimony •- and the testimony of the other two 
witnesses - is excellent. 
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The CHAIRMAN. We had originally scheduled testimony from Sen- 
ator Jeffords, who has been an active exponent of not earmarking 
ia the Senate, but he is involved in a Floor matter this morning 
in the Senate and will be unable to join us. However, we expect to 
have a statement from him which we will insert in the record at 
the appropriate time. 

At this time, I would like to call up the panel of witnesses that 
we have scheduled for this morning to discuss the pios and cons 
of earmarking, and that includes Dr. Robert Rosenzweig, Former 
President of the Association of American Universities; Mr. Ken 
Schlossberg, President of Ken Schlossberg Consultants; and Mr. 
Joe Wyatt, Chancellor of Vanderbilt. All of these three panelists 
are extremely well informed about this issue, they have different 
points of view, and we expect them to make a contribution to our 
improved understanding of the dynamics of this process. 

May I also say that I have a very bad voice this morning, as I 
am sure you can tell, and I am not going to strain it too much by 
talking any more than I have to. We expect other Members of the 
Committee to join us as quickly as this vote on the Journal is con- 
cluded. 

For those of you who don't follow my erratic career, I announced 
some time ago I would no longer vote on the Journal because it is 
a total waste of time, and I'm saving the taxpayers oodles of money 
by not wasting my time that way. However, all Members don't 
share my views, so some of them will be a little late getting here. 

May we begin with Dr. Rosenzweig. 

STATEMENTS OF DR. ROBERT M. ROSENZWEIG, FORMER 
PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES, 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA; KEN SCHLOSSBERG, PRESIDENT, 
KEN SCHLOSSBERG CONSULTANTS, WASHINGTON, D.C.; AND 
JOE B. WYATT, CHANCELLOR, VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

Dr. ROSENZWEIG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I was going to say 
"Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee," but perhaps "Mr. 
Chairman" would be sufficient under the circumstances. 

I appreciate your invitation to discuss with you again this 
issue— I would call it a problem rather than an issue — of the ear- 
marking of scientific work. I say "again" because I had this oppor- 
tunity once before in 1985, and while much has happened since 
then, nothing that has happened suggests that my views on the 
subject had any influence on the course of events. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, don't feel bad. Mine haven't either. 

Dr. Rosenzweig. Well, good. I'm in good company, and I know 
that you share my view that they have gone— events have gone 
steadily from bad to worse. 

I want to commend you, though, and the Committee for address- 
ing this problem and for doing it in a way that may shed light on 
it as well as throw heat. 

As I understand the purpose of this part of your inquiry, it is to 
focus on the causes of th? growth of scientific earmarking. I have 
some thoughts on that subject, but before offering them it is only 
fair to state my view of the practice itself Analysis is rarely wholly 
dispassionate or without interest, so it is important that those of 
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us who enter the debate be clear and open about what their posi- 
tions and their interests — that is, what they stand to gain and 
what they stand to lose if their policy preferences prevail. 

My own view, which I have expressed publicly many times over 
the last decade, is that science funding through primarily political 
processes and without regard to careful judgment of the scientific 
merits of the work to be done is a pernicious practice, destructive 
of high quality science, wasteful of the public's money, and erosive 
of public confidence in the integrity of universities and of the politi- 
cal process. 

Those who see the matter differently are prone to argue that 
they would really prefer not to seek earmarks but they are forced 
to do so because there are no regularly authorized and peer-re- 
viewed facilities programs to which needful institutions can apply. 
That strikes me as roughly akin to arguing that because the bank 
won't lend you money for the purpose for which you want it, you 
are morally justified in robbing the bank. 

Moreover, where it was once argued that earmarking was, after 
all, only being done for facilities projects, it is now the case that 
much earmarking is being done for scientific projects' themselves — 
that is, for the actual conduct of science rather than simply for the 
building in which the science will take place, for which there are 
many regularly authorized and peer reviewed programs. 

A second line of argument holds that the whole allocation system 
is rigged by an elite group of institutions to which outsiders can't 
gain admission. Therefore, the argument goes, even if there were 
regular programs to which one might apply, it would be fr i^tless 
to do so. In that view, seeking earmarks is not merely justifiable 
on pragmatic grounds but strikes a populist blow against monopo- 
lists who control the market by excluding competitors. 

Well, I have described these two justifications for earmarking in 
language that is perhaps more colorful than their advocates would 
use but not, I think, inaccurate. The first of the justifications falls 
of its own weight, as I have suggested; the second needs to be ad- 
dressed because it provides a good deal of the political fuel that 
propels earmarking. It is an argument that I especially need to 
bring before you because for 10 years ending this past March I was 
the principal representative in Washington of the alleged monopo- 
lists. And I should say, Mr. Chairman, that this morning I am tes- 
tifying only for myself, neither for my former employers nor for any 
institution or for anybody else but my own self. 

But I do want to say that my defense against the oft repeated 
allegation that my position on this issue and that of my former em- 
ployer, AAU, was nothing more than another market controlling 
strategy is that the whole notion of a system that is controlled by 
a few institutions that act to exclude others is false — verifiably, de- 
monstrably, empirically false. The record is so clear that it is al- 
most insulting to have to cite it to an informed audience. 

At the end of World War II, to date roughly the time at which 
significant federal support of university-based research began, 
there may have been 20, perhaps a few more, serious research uni- 
versities in the country. Most of those are still among the leading 
universities in the land — in fact, I dare say all of them are — and 
one would be hard put to it to argue that the nation would have 
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been better off if early policies had directed research funding else- 
where. 

But the contrast between chen and now wholly demolishes the 
notion of some conspiracy of the rich and powerful. To list just 
some of the universities that were not then among the elite but 
now are among the world leaders in research makes the point well 
enough: Stanford, UCLA, UC-San Diego, University of Arizona, 
University of Florida, Washington University-St. Louis, Vanderbilt 
University, University of Georgia, University of Massachusetts, on 
and on. I stop at the risk of insulting some good friends, but the 
list is long enough. Where once there was a score of leading univer- 
sities, there are now easily more than 100 seriously engaged in re- 
search and graduate education at a high level and on a large scale, 
all with major support from the Federal Government. 

Our methods of supporting research over these years have surely 
not been flawless, but it is simply preposterous to argue that 
among the flaws has been a drive to monopolize. I suppose I should 
say that there is an alternative explanation, and that is that the 
conspiracy was a conspiracy among incompetent monopolists, but if 
that were true the argument falls in any case. 

The causes of the growth of earmarking are, in fact, more serious 
and more interesting than the justifications of those who seek ear- 
marks. If the practice is to be controlled or directed toward some 
useful national purpose, it is important to understand what has 
been animating those who engage in it in the universities and in 
the Congress. Let me take a crack at explaining what has been 
happening. 

There has always been a certain amount of earmarking in 
science and education funding, but until 1983 it was generally seen 
as a marginal practice not engaged in by major institutions. That 
changed in 1983 when Columbia University and Catholic Univer- 
sity, Doth members of AAU, sought and won earmarks for science 
facilities. Their stature conferred a kind of legitimacy on the act or 
at least the cover respectability, and their very public success un- 
doubtedly helped Mr. Schlossberg and his then partner, Mr. 
Cassidy, who orchestrated the process for them, to recruit other cli- 
ents who saw the prospect of getting some money. 

But- even more importantly, it is no coincidence that the outbreak 
and subsequent growth of scientific earmarking has tracked the 
growing concern over the decline of the ability of American busi- 
ness to compete at home and abroad and then with the general de- 
cline of the American economy. It is now a cliche to say that the 
future health of our economy rests importantly on the strength of 
our science and technology and on our ability to use the fruits of 
S&T for profitable ends. 

But a consequence of that widely shared view is that univer- 
sities, the site of most basic research and much advanced tech- 
nology, are important players in the future of the American econ- 
omy, and it is not a long leap from that conclusion to the further 
conclusion that there is bound to be great economic value to having 
in the neighborhood a university that is actively engaged in eco- 
nomically productive work. 

Well, for reasons that are beyond the scope of this inquiry, I be- 
lieve that the connections I have just described are oversimplified 
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and not nearly as direct or assured as many enthusiasts would 
have them, but there is no denying the connection is believed to 
exist, and if there is one thing f?.bove all others that is certain in 
our political system, it is that anything that is thought to have eco- 
nomic value for constituencies will have political value for those 
who represent thern, and there, Mr. Chairman, is the cause — is the 
root cause of earmarking. It is in the political interests of Members 
of Congress to help their constituencies, and it is in the institu- 
tional interests of university presidents who wish to use the argu- 
ment to find ways to help their Congressmen to help their constitu- 
encies. No proposal I have seen for limiting earmarking addresses 
the root cause, and so none seems to me to have much chance of 
success. 

Of one thing I am reasonably confident though. The answer to 
the problem does not lie within the rules of the Congress. What has 
been unleashed in the last decade into the middle of science policy 
is one of the most powerful impulses of our entire political system, 
namely that of constituency interest. The wonder is that for so long 
science seemed to have been largely exempt from its operation. My 
speculative explanation for that fact is that it is only relatively re- 
cently that those Congressmen and Senators who created the sys- 
tem passed from the scene and those who have succeeded them 
have, understandably perhaps, a less proprietary feeling for the in- 
stitutions and practices they inherited. 

That is almost certainly too romantic, and it probably gives too 
much credit to the older generation and too little to the present 
one, but the fact remains that the Congress has shown little ability 
or inclination to stop its appropriating committees from engaging 
in earmarking in any area. Neither Gramm-Rudman nor the budg- 
et summit made the slightest dent in the practice, and I see no rea- 
son to believe that President Clinton's budget package, whatever it 
turns out to be, will have any greater effect. 

Proposals to require authorizing of projects before they can be 
appropriated, while well meaning, may only enlarge the number of 
Members who have leverage on behalf of their constituencies and 
would in any case be easy to overcome in the appropriations proc- 
ess. 

It pains me to say it, but the genie, I fear, is out of the bottle, 
and it is notoriously hard to put it back. The only hope I see lies 
in breaking the perceived connection between what goes on in uni- 
versities and local economic prosperity. As I have suggested, that 
connection has been greatly exaggerated. I believe that will eventu- 
ally be seen and that the realization will cause considerable disillu- 
sionment toward those who sold the public on the idea in the first 
place. 

Clearly, it would be best to get it right ourselves, and there are 
those, like President Harold Shapiro of Princeton, among others, 
who have argued forcefully that only bad policy can result from a 
misunderstanding of what it is that universities really do and 
where that fits into the process of economic growth. At best, I am 
describing a long process, but it seems to me preferable to a con- 
tinuing series of losing rear-guard actions that only serve to irri- 
tate Members who have been told by university presidents and lob- 
byists that they are, after all, only doing the Lord's work. 
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Now I don't want to be misunderstood, If I am pessimistic about 
the possibility of dealing with the problem, it is not because I am 
sanguine about the continuing mischief that the practice will 
produce. I believe that we are cheating ourselves, and not just out 
of some money but, more importantly, out of some part of the fu- 
ture that high-quality science and technology can help to produce. 
In intellectual work, there is no substitute for quality. 

The earmarking process is indifferent to quality. That is not to 
say that previous earmarks will not result in some good work being 
done, it is simply to say that a process that does not even pretend 
to be based on an assessment of quality is less likely, on the aver- 
age, to find it than is a system that has proven its ability to de- 
liver. The representations of those seeking funding, no matter how 
sincere they may be, are not a substitute for competition based on 
scientific promise judged by people who are competent to do so. 

Perhaps I am too pessimistic. I hope so, and, to tell you the 
truth, I hope you think so. Anything that this Committee can do 
to slow the spread of this erosive practice will count as a genuine 
service to the public for which you will be rewarded with the en- 
mity of your colleagues and, I hope, with the thanks of your coun- 
try. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Rosenzweig follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

I appreciate your invitation to discuss with you again the issue--l would say 
the problem--of the earmarking of scientific work. The last time I had that 
opportunity was in 1985. Much has happened since then, but nothing" that has 
happened suggests that my views on the subject had any «nfluence on the course 
of events, which-from my point of view—has steadily gone from bad to worse. 

I want to commend the Chairman and the Committee for addressing this 
problem, and for doing it in a way that may shed light as well as throw heat. As I 
understand the purpose of this part of your inquiry, it is to focus on the causes of 
the growth of scientific earmarking. I have some thoughts on that subject, but 
before offering them, it is only fair to state my view of the practice itself. Analysis is 
rarely wholly dispassionate or without interest, so it is important that those who 
enter the debate be clear and open about their positions and their interests-- 
what they stand to gain and what they stand to lose if their policy preferences 
prevail. 

My own view, which I have expressed publicly many times over the last 
decade, is that science funding through primarily political processes and without 
regard to careful judgment of the scientific merits of the work to be done is a 
pernicious practice, destructive of high-quality science, wasteful of the public's 
money, and erosive of public confidence in the integrity of universities and the 
political process. 

Those who see the matter differently are prone to argue that they would 
really prefer not to seek earmarks, but they are forced to do so because there are 
no regularly authorized and peer-reviewed facilities programs to which needful 
institutions can apply. That strikes me as roughly akin to arguing that, because the 
bank will not lend you money for the purpose for which you want it, you are 
justified in robbing the bank. Moreover, where it was once argued that 
earmarking was, after all, only being done for facilities projects, it is now the case 
that much earmarking is being done for scientific projects, for which there are 
many regularly authorized and peer-reviewed programs. 

A second line of argument holds that the whole allocation system is rigged 
by an elite group of institutions to which outsiders cannot gain admission. 
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Therefore, it is argued, even if there were regular programs to which one might 
apply, it would be fruitless to do so. In that view, seeking earmarks is not merely 
justifiable on pragmatic grounds, but strikes a populist blow against monopolists 
who control the market by excluding competitors. 

I have described these two justifications for earmarking in language that is 
perhaps more colorful than their advocates would use, but not, 1 think, 
inaccurate. The first of the justifications falls of its own weight. The second needs 
to be addressed because it provides a good deal of the political fuel that propels 
earmarking. It is an argument that I, especially, need to bring before you because, 
for ten years ending this past March, I was the principal representative in 
Washington of the alleged monopolists. My defense against the often-repeated 
allegation that my position on this issue and that of my employer, The Association 
of American Universities, was nothing more than another market-controlling 
strategy is that the whole notion of a system that is controlled by a f ew institutions 
that act to exclude others is false— verifiably, demonstrably, and empirically false. 

The record is so clear that it is almost insulting to have to cite it to an 
informed audience. At the end of WorldWar II, to date roughly the time at 
which significant federal support of university-based research began, there may 
have been twenty serious research universities in the country. Most of those are 
still among the leading universities in the land, and one would be hard put to it to 
argue that the nation would have been better off if early policies had directed 
research elsewhere. But the contrast between then and now wholly demolishes 
the notion of some conspiracy of the rich and powerful. To list just some of the 
universities that were not then among the elite but are now among the world 
ieaders in research makes the point well enough: Stanford, UCLA, U.C. San 
Diego, University of Arizona, University of Florida, Washington University in St. 
Louis, Vanderbilt University, University of Georgia, University of Massachusetts. I 
stop at the risk of insulting some good friends, but this list is long enough. Where 
once there was a score of leading universities, there are now easily more than a 
hundred seriously engaged in research and graduate education at a high level and 
on a large scale, all with major support from the federal government. Our 
methods of supporting research over these years have surely not been flawless, 
but it is simply preposterous to argue that among their flaws has been a drive to 
monopolize. 
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The causes of the growth of earmarking are, in fact, more serious and more 
interesting than the justifications of those who seek earmarks. If the practice is to 
be controlled or directed toward some useful national purpose, it is important to 
understand what has been animating those who engage in it, in the universities, 
and in the Congress. Let me take a crack at explaining what has been happening. 

There has always been a certain amount of earmarking in science and 
education funding, but until 1983 it was generally seen as a marginal practice, not 
engaged in by major institutions. That changed in 1983, when Columbia 
University and Catholic University, both members of AAU, sought and won 
earmarks for science facilities. Their stature conferred a k 1 of legitimacy on the 
act, or at least the cover of respectability, and their very public success 
undoubtedly helped Mr. Schlossberg and Mr. Cassidy, who orchestrated the 
process for them, to recruit other clients who saw the prospect of getting some 
money. 

But even more importantly, it is no coincidence that the outbreak and 
subsequent growth of scientific earmarking has tracked the growing concern over 
the decline of the ability of American business to compete at home and abroad 
and then with the general decline of the American economy. It is now a cliche 
to say that the future health of our economy rests importantly on the strength of 
our science and technology and on our ability to use the fruits of S&T for 
profitable ends. A consequence of that widely shared view is that universities-the 
site of most basic research and much advanced technology-are important players 
in the future of the American economy. It is not a long leap from that conclusion 
to the further conclusion that there is bound to be great economic value to 
having in the neighborhood a university that is actively engaged in economically 
productive work. 

For reasons that are beyond the scope of this inquiry, I believe that the 
connections 1 have just described are oversimplified and not nearly as direct or 
assured as many enthusiasts would have them. But there is no denying that the 
connection is believed to exist, and if there is one thing above all others that is 
certain in our political system, it is that anything that is though to have economic 
value for constituencies will have political value for those who represent them. 
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There, Mr. Chairman, is the root cause of earmarking: It is in the political 
interests of Members of Congress to help their constituencies and it is in the 
institutional interests of university presidents who wish to use the argument to find 
ways to help their Congressmen to help their constituencies. No proposal I have 
seen for limiting earmarking addresses the root cause, and so none seems to me 
to have much chance of success. 

Of one thing 1 am reasonably confident. The answer to the problem does 
not lie within the rules of the Congress. What has been unleashed in the last 
decade into the middle of science policy is one of the most powerful impulses of 
our entire political system, namely that of constituency interest. The wonder is 
that, for so long, science seemed to have been largely exempt from its operation. 
My speculative explanation for that fact is that it is only relatively recently that 
those Congressmen and Senators who created the system passed from the scene, 
and those who have succeeded them have understandably, perhaps, a less 
proprietary feeling for the institutions and practices they inherited. That is almost 
certainly too romantic, and it probably gives too much credit to the older 
generation and too little to the present. But the fact remains that the Congress 
shows little ability or inclination to stop its appropriating committees from 
engaging in earmarking in any area. Neither Gramm-Rudman nor the Budget 
Summit made the slightest dent in the practice, and I see no reason to believe 
that President Clinton's budget package, whatever it turns out to be, will have 
any greater effect. Proposals to require authorizing of projects before they can be 
appropriated, while well-meaning, may only enlarge the number of Members 
who have leverage on behalf of their constituencies and would, in any case, be 
easy to overcome in the appropriations process. 

It pains me to say it, but the genie, I fear, is out of the bottle, and it is 
notoriously hard to put it back. The only hope I see lies in breaking the perceived 
connection between what goes on in universities and local economic prosperity. 
As I have suggested, that connection has been greatly exaggerated. I believe that 
will eventually be seen, and the realization will cause considerable 
disillusionment toward those who sold the public on the idea. Clearly, it would 
be best to get it right ourselves, and there are those, like President Harold Shapiro 
of Princeton, who have argued forcefully that only bad policy can result from a 
misunderstanding of what it is that universities really do and where that fits into 
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the process of economic growth. At best, I am describing a long process, but it 
seems to me preferable to a continuing series of losing, rear-guard actions that 
only serve to irritate Members who have been told by university presidents and 
lobbyists that they are doing the Lord's work. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. If I am pessimistic about the possibility 
of dealing with the problem, it is not because I am sanguine about the continuing 
mischief that the practice will produce. ! believe that we are cheating ourselves, 
and not just out of some money, but more importantly out of some part of the 
future that high-quality science and technology can help to produce. In 
intellectual work there is no substitute for quality. The earmarking process is 
indifferent to quality. That is not to say that previous earmarks will not result in 
some good work being done; it is simply to say that a process that does not even 
pretend to be based on an assessment of quality is less likely on the average to 
find it than is a system that has proven its ability to deliver. The representations of 
those seeking funding, no matter how sincere they may be, are not a substitute 
for competition based on scientific promise judged by people who are 
competent to do so. 

Perhaps I am too pessimistic. ! hope so, and ! hope you think so. Anything 
that this Committee can do to slow the spread of this erosive practice will count 
as a genuine service to the public, for which you will be rewarded by the enmity 
of your colleagues and the thanks of your country. 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much, Dr. Rosenzweig. 

And now, to balance that statement, we will hear from Mr. 
Schlossberg, who I think will help us to understand the merits of 
earmarking. 

Mr. Schlossberg. 

Mr. Schlossberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I hope the fact that I am in the center of the panel symbolizes 
the fact that I have a centrist position on this issue. 

I have a statement that I prepared for the committee, and I un- 
derstand that will be made part of the record, so I will just try to 
speak for a few minutes extemporaneously. 

The Chairman. Without objection, the full text of your statement 
will appear in the record, and you may elaborate, revise, alter, or 
do anything else that you wish, as you see fit. 

Mr. Schlossberg. Thank you. 

As I said in my statement, I came to this business of earmarking 
somewhat accidentally. In the early seventies, I was the Staff Di- 
rector of the Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs Chaired by Senator McGovern. In that capacity, we initiated 
through Congress dramatic reforms in the nation's food assistance 
programs, making the food stamp program the nation's family feed- 
ing program, doubling the size of the school lunch program, creat- 
ing the WIC program, and expanding the school breakfast program. 

In the process of doing that — and this is a science issue — we dis- 
covered that there was precious little scientific information avail- 
able in the field of nutritkn and that nutrition was essentially a 
stepchild of the federal science establishment. It was wanted nei- 
ther by NIH nor by USDA except insofar as USDA was interested 
in animal nutrition research for the most part. 

When I started my consulting business, I was primarily working 
in the area of food agriculture and nutrition, but a friend and col- 
league, Dr. Jean Mayer, became the President of Tufts University, 
and several years after I went into business he called me, and he 
asked if there were funds available to create a Human Nutrition 
Research Center at Tufts University. I said I really didn't know but 
I would go back and I would look into the situation and try to give 
him some advice, which I did. 

What I discovered at that time was that there was statutory au- 
thority on the books to create a Human Nutrition Research Center 
funded through the Department of Agriculture but that no such 
center had been built for many years. As a result, we initiated a 
process at that time, which I think led to much of what is taking 
place today, to seek through Congress and earmarked appropria- 
tion for a Center at Tufts University. Now in doing that, I think 
we established a way of doing things that was more or less proce- 
durally correct and acceptable to most people that were involved in 
it. 

First of all, we developed a very sound proposal for the project, 
and, in doing that, we involved a broad segment of the scientific 
community. We presented that proposal to the Department of Agri- 
culture, and we presented it to Members of Congress both who rep- 
resented Tufts and Massachusetts as well as other Members inter- 
ested in nutrition. We then went through the hearings process and 
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testified on the proposal. The proposal went through the sub- 
committee, committee, and floor process and was finally funded. 

In pursuing these steps, I felt at that time that we were follow- 
ing the regular congressional process, that being that there was 
statutory authority, that we presented it to the appropriate Mem- 
bers of Congress and the agency, and that, after having been re- 
viewed through all of those steps, the project was funded. That is 
the basic process that I have tried to follow through all of the 
projects that I have worked on. 

This project at Tufts, by the way, was followed by additionally 
earmarked human nutrition research projects at Baylor University 
and one at the Western Human Nutrition Research Center in San 
Francisco. 

I think it is fair to say that without congressional earmarking 
there would be no major human nutrition research activity in the 
Federal Government and that without this — without the creation of 
what is the world's leading human nutrition research establish- 
ment now in the United States, that the Department of Agriculture 
and the United States Government and the American people would 
find it very difficult to get the guidance that they need in formulat- 
ing policy regarding the government's food assistance and general 
nutrition activities. 

So insofar as I can speak specifically about the merits of ear- 
marking, I think that this probably represents an outstanding case 
of congressional initiative following up on a congressional initiative 
in the first place to create a Federal Food Assistance Program for 
the Twentieth and Twenty-First Century. 

Now, as I said, in the clients that I represented after Tufts, this 
was a process that I tried to continue to follow: one, that there be 
some statutory authority; two, that there be broad congressional 
and agency involvement in reviewing the project; and that if the 
project could go through all of those steps and be funded, then obvi- 
ously the project stood the test of public scrutiny and was therefore 
a justified project. 

In my mind, Mr. Chairman, the main issue here — as I think Dr. 
Rosenzweig has said, though he has a vastly different view of this 
than I do — is quality, that we all want quality projects to come out 
of whatever process we are pursuing and following here. I am not 
an expert on peer review, and I have no criticisms to make of the 
peer review process. I do think that the genius of the American 
system of government and of the country is competition, as much 
competition as it is possible to create in as many different forms 
as possible. I do think that the earmarking process is another form 
of competition and, if it can be legitimately and properly controlled 
and reviewed, that it can add to the Nation's scientific effort rather 
than detract from it. 

Let me speak for a minute about the specific issues that the 
Committee is trying to address. I can't speak to the merits of every 
project that has been earmarked, but I can tell you that in my case, 
for the most part, universities have approached me because they 
have, in one form or another, a desperate need for facilities to con- 
duct science in. It is not necessarily a case where they are looking 
to increase their science funding. In some cases it is simply a mat- 
ter of maintaining it, of preserving it. 
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In one case, in the case of Columbia, which Dr. Rosenzweig men- 
tioned, I think it is important to understand that Columbia Univer- 
sity had a deferred maintenance backlog of something like $400 or 
$500 million, just deferred maintenance — roofs-, plumbing, elec- 
tricity, electrical systems. They had a chemistry building that was 
almost a century old, where people were in danger of either being 
electrocuted or flooded. They had a situation where the entire 
chemistry faculty was about to pick up and take itself some place 
else. That was the need that drove Columbia University to come 
to Congress for earmarked facilities. 

Now there was another issue involved here. I don't think, num- 
ber one, there was any question whatsoever regarding the scientific 
quality of the faculty of Columbia University in the chemistry area. 
Number two, as you may or may not know, the New York metro- 
politan area — New York, New Jersey, Connecticut — are the center 
of the pharmaceutical industry — one of the centers of the pharma- 
ceutical industry in the country, and the pharmaceutical industry 
is one of the country's major sources of exports and major sources 
of revenue. 

So after reviewing the need for the building, after meeting with 
the faculty, after being assured that this project had the support 
of the faculty, the administration, the trustees, and the business 
community, I felt there was ample reason to approach Congress for 
an earmarked appropriation for this facility. I can't say that I have 
gone back there, I can't say that I have evaluated the research that 
is taking place, but I think the way to properly determine whether 
or not earmarking is producing good science or bad science, and the 
only way to do it, is to go out and look at each one of these projects 
individually and try to determine on a comparative basis whether 
or not we are making a good investment here. 

On the issue of the haves versus the have-nots and the economic 
development issue, I must say I agree with Dr. Rosenzweig. I don't 
think economic development, per se, is a good reason to invest in 
a science facility anywhere in the country. I think quality should 
be the issue. Quality always has been the issue in my mind. I hope 
that if we were to go to look at every project that I have been in- 
volved in, that we would find that it was a pretty good investment 
for the country, and I think that is the main concern here. 

So, in conclusion, let me say this. I think that there is a national 
need here. The administrations, for whatever reason, have not pro- 
posed to meet this need. The higher education community in Wash- 
ington, for whatever reason, has not decided to make facilities a 
priority as opposed to other needs that they have. That, despite Dr. 
Rosenzweig's statement that there is no connection between univer- 
sity research, technology, and economic development, I doubt that 
the current Administration would find that to be an agreeable 
statement. 

And, finally, I think I should state that I have a bias here, as 
I tried to indicate from the beginning. I am a congressional person. 
I worked in the Senate for five years. I was involved in changing 
national policy regarding hunger and the American diet. It was all 
done through Congress, by Congress, at the Congress's initiative. 
We created a tremendous human nutrition research establishment 
that is the best in the world, all through Congress. So just based 
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on my personal experience, I can't say that earmarking is a bad 
thing. I think if it is properly done and if it is properly reviewed 
it can contribute to the Nation's welfare. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Schlossberg follows:] 
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Chairman Brown, Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before the 
House Committee on Science, Space and Technology to discuss the 
issue of academic earmarks. I hope that my personal experience in 
this area will shed some light on how the practice of academic 
earmarks developed and assist the committee and the Congress in 
developing consensus guidelines for them. 

Let me begin with a few remarks about myself. I came to 
Washington thirty years ago as a graduate student in 
international affairs, then worked for several years as an 
investigative reporter, winning a Public Service Reporting Award 
from the American Political Science Association. For several 
years in the mid-1960s, I worked as an investigator in the office 
of Ecnomic Opportunity, conducting national evaluations of 
programs as diverse as Job Corps, Vista, Community Action, Legal 
Services and Head Start. These evaluations formed the basis for 
major changes and, I hope, improvements in these programs. 

From 1969 through 1974, I served as the Staff Director 
of Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs, chaired 
by Senator McGovern, and popularly known as the Senate Hunger 
Committee. As the committee staff director, I organized 
investigations into the commodity distribution program, food 
stamp program and national school lunch program. As a result ol 
legislative initiatives proposed by the committee, the food stamp 
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progam was made the nation's primary family food assistance 
program, the national school lunch program was doubled in size, 
the school breakfast, WIC and elderly feeding programs were 
created. I also organized the committee's oversight of these 
programs to insure that they were properly implemented by the 
Administration of the time and the Department of Agriculture. 

When I left the Senate in 1974 to start private 
consulting, academic earmarks were the furthest thing from my 
previous experience and mind. Then in 1976, Dr. Jean Mayer, a 
former advisor to the Select Committee and chairman of the 1969 
White House Conference on Food, Nutrition and Health, became the 
President of Tufts University. 

He asked me to visit with him and, it turned out, he 
had some ambitious plans, including creating a Human Nutrition 
Research Center and a veterinary school for the New England 
Region. He asked me if there were federal funds to support these 
kinds of projects. I said I didn't know but would look into and 
report back. 

I discovered that there was - and wasn't - federal 
support for academic facilities projects. There was in the sense 
that there were statutes on the books authorizing various 
agencies to fund academic facilities. There wasn't in the sense 
that the appropriations committees, having appropriated hundreds 
of millions for academic facilities, had concluded that the 
demand had been met and other priorities were more important. I 
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also discovered that some individual institutions, here and 
there, had successfully sought funding - earmarks - for 
facilities in the recent past. 

Based on this information, President Mayer decided to 
proceed with his initiatives. I was delighted to help him. Keep 
in mind, I was representing one of the nation's leading 
scientists in his field of expertise at the time, there was 
statutory authority and recent precedent. In the process of 
pursuing the first project, the Nutrition Center, we developed a 
procedure that I have attempted to follow and, more or less, have 
followed with almost all of my clients and projects since. 

First, we developed a sound proposal for the facility, 
physically and programatically . Second, we consulted with members 
of Congress and their staffs, as well as with Agency officials 
and their staffs. Third, we participated in the. committee hearing 
process, testifying and responding to questions as they arose. We 
operated in the open, subject to congressional, agency and public 
scrutiny at almost every step along the way. 

My attitude then and my attitude now about projects in 
which I am involved is that if they can't stand the light of day 
then they shouldn't be shopped around in the dark. 

Within a few years, we had achieved considerable 
success for Tufts - funding for the Nutrition Center, Veterinary 
School and a new building for the Fletcher School of Law and 
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Diplomacy. Word began to spread and other universities began to 
approach me. I was happy to talk to them and, if good projects 
could be developed, represent them, following the same process I 
had developed with Tufts. 

In no case, Mr. Chairman, was there any project that 
could even remotely be described as a boondoggle and, in many 
cases, the project was both vital to the the future of the 
institution and served a real national purpose. 

For instance, despite a great deal of evidence that diet 
plays a crucial factor in maintaining health and preventing 
disease, neither NIH nor the Department of Agriculture were 
moving aggressively to expand research in this area. The Tufts 
Nutrition Center on Aging was the first to be opened in more than 
a decade. It was followed by the Baylor Nutrition Research Center 
on Children. And that was followed by the Western Human Nutrition 
Research Center in San Francisco. The United States is now the 
center of human nutrition research in the world and it was all 
the result of congressional earmarks. 

Additionally, many of the projects epitomized the 
academic and scientific faciliites crisis that the nation is 
facing. I mean by this Mr. Chairman, that the projects were 
replacing facilities anywhere from fifty years to almost a 
century old. That the research faculty was outstanding by 
anybody's estimation and, in one case, without the new facility 
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would have left the university en masse. And that the projected 
research was vital to maintaining an important economic activity 
in the area or developing a new one. The projects were supported 
by the faculty, the administration, the trustees, the business 
community and the local and federal political leadership. 

About this time period, however, there were several 
developments that complicated the process in which I was 
accustomed to operating. One, some of the statutes authorizing 
faci 1 i ties funding expired and were not replaced . Two, the 
congressional budgetary situation began to become much more 
restrictive. Both of these developments affected the way I and 
others proceeded, as well ar the reaction that began to earmarks 
in somf. pares the academic community. 

Ir the- first instance, frankly, I was concerned that it 
wou i i nt ..;naer ot> possible to fund facilities through agencies 
that r.'>t nav« st itut.-:ry authority. Fortunately, fror ny 

: : c--t -■ ' h'.-T.t view, : discovered that i Senator had found a 
*;">: ut :••!•> t.'-. ir prorl^n ny lea l s * at : nq tho authority or. ir. 

a;.j.r'-; - i . .i*. :*:v- r, • • I . \ hjppi.y followed suit. . 

*- r '■ "ond in.'-u nncG, r bt-cian to contend witr. 

-r it >■» ir- irk- \ ti-; < it! rt r wo; t* "-tp' : r j «• •„* 

* ■' • 1 * ■ : ■ » ; ■ r r '*■■* r . ; . j i u ! t . . u * ' : * ; t ! u • i ; : i *. 1 1 . r » tunsi r.j 

V ■: -r i : : : rv . wo*-- idd-i! « t •..■.ivk-p »■!:• m!., ml 
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in no way consumed funds for other worthy science programs. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I wasn't happy with either of 
the problsms that I was facing. I don't mean by this to in any 
way criticize the appropriations process through which many 
earmarks continue to be funded. I think the members of the 
appropriations committee and the staff are doing the best they 
can under difficult circumstances to meet a real national need. 
But it is" a heavy burden for them to carry alone. I also think 
they have been subjected to a great deal of unfair criticism in 
terms of the merits of these projects and the effort they have 
put into determining those merits. 

For myself, I decided that if statutory authority did 
not exist for a project in which I was involved, then I would 
seek an authorization for a project in conjunction with 
approaching the appropriations committee to fund it. 

On the competitive funding question, I seek to avoid 
situations in which funding for a project in which I am involved 
is taken out of funds for other research activities. 

Having said that, Mr. Chairman, let me add that I think 
the blanket indictment of congressional earmarking of academic 
facilities as simply a "pork barrel" activity and a threat to 
scientific research in America is wrong and represents, in my 
opinion, an unbalanced view of the nation's academic and 
scientific needs. I do not believe that every dollar for research 
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is sacred and every dollar for facilities profane. 

In fact, to some extent, I think the fight about this 
issue is like a wolf caught in a trap, gnawing off its own leg to 
solve its problem. The trap is a lousy budgetary situation. The 
answer isn't to gnaw off either the facilities or the research 
funds. There should be funding for both. 

I realize, Mr. Chairman, that the purpose of this 
hearing and others to follow is to try and answer some basic 
questions regarding academic earmarking - its motivations, impact 
on the quality of science and technology in the country, 
relationship to the peer review system and alternatives to how it 
is currently taking place. I will try and make some comments on 
each of these issues to the best of my experience and ability. 

The motivation is primarily need, sometimes desperate 
need, which I believe has been well established by many studies. 

By desperate, I mean the following. One of the nation's 
most prestigious marine biological laboratories had a turn of 
the century - and I don't meant the one coming up - ancient 
fishing shack to maintain its marine animals before they go to 
laboratories all over America. These marine animals, by the way, 
have formed the basis for medical research that has produced 
breakthrough discoveries in the cure and prevention of human 
disease. This ancient facility has now been replaced by a state 
of the art Marine Resources Center in which marine species can be 
cultured genetically, dramatically enhancing their ability to be 
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used for basic biomedical research. 

Incidentally, in the case of this project and others in 
which I am involved, the proposal was widely reviewed by 
scientists outside of the institution itself, providing a form of 
quality control similiar to a peer review process. 

I am in no position to judge the broad impact of 
earmarking on the quality of the nation's science. I like to 
think the impact of my projects has been positive. I am sure that 
is true of many others. I don't doubt that there are some real 
doozies out there. But, over all, the record on facilities is 
probably as good as the record on anything else, meaning research 
projects or highway demonstration programs. I don't see or read 
everything going on in this area but I haven't come across any 
facts contrary to that conclusion. 

From the beginning of the controversy over earmarks, I 
thought there were some strawmen being marched out onto the field 
of battle by both sides. 

Peer review, by the critics, is one of them. Proposals 
for research facilities and research projects are not exactly the 
same and have never been subjected to the same kind of reviews, 
even when there was a large authorized and funded academic 
facilities program. So criticizing congressional earmarking for 
not paralleling peer review as practiced by NIH, MSF and other 
agencies is making a bad comparison. Furthermore, while I hear 
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the* argument that congressional earmarking will somehow undermine 
traditional peer review of research proposals* I haven't seen 
that demonstrated to be true. 

On the other side, the proponents of earmarking have 
marched out the strawman of the have-nots versus the haves. The 
argument is that earmarking serv s the needs of the have-nots, 
allowing them to become competitive with the haves for peer 
reviewed funds. As you noted in your background documents, at 
least fifty percent of earmarks have gone to haves and there is 
no evidence as yet that the provision of facilities to the have- 
nots has significantly increased their funding through the peer 
review process. 

I'm not sure what these findings tell us. As I have 
tried to indicate, I don't think these are the real issues. Many 
institutions that are seeking facilities aren't looking to 
increase their research funding, a difficult objective these days 
of flat budgets. They are looking to maintain their funding. 
Maintain their faculties. Stabilize their institutions. I think 
the only way to evaluate the value of earmarked facilities is to 
go out and look at them individually and evaluate the research 
that is noW taking place in them. 

The real issue is quality control, whatever system is 
being used to award facilities or research grants, and everybody 
involved in the process believing that quality is being produced. 

In conclusion, I'd like to say something about the 
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relationship between Congress and the Executive Branch, Mr. 
Chairman, admitting, in effect, my own bias. As I said, I worked 
in an Executive Branch agency for several years and then five 
years in the Senate. I have a real bias in favor of Congress. The 
committee for which I worked initiated and rammed through a 
reluctant Executive Branch major changes in the nation's food 
assistance, health research and food labeling programs. Maybe I'm 
wrong, but in my time in Washington, as many initiatives to make 
the government serve the American people better have come from 
the Congress and marched down the Hill, as have come from the 
other way around. Congress is the branch of the government 
closest to the American people. It is tjie most open branch of the 
government. It is the most flexible. By and large, it is not a 
bureaucracy, though it is considerably larger and more 
complicated a place than the one in which I worked. 

For whatever reasons, the Executive Branch has not 
chosen to address the dire need to replace and renovate outdated 
academic and research facilities across America that are vital to 
our educational and scientific/technological base. Congress is 
responding to that need. I am sure that there are ways to improve 
the product that is coming out of that response but, absent any 
other initiative, I think the response should continue. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would be happy to any 
questions that the committee may have. I would also like to have 
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included in the record as part of my testimony an article I wrote 
for the Chronicle of Higher Education on the issue of earmarking. 
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Academe Gets $763-Million in Year 
From Congressional Pork Barrel 

Despite deficit, lawmakers added 12% to funds meant for projects at specific colleges 



By Colleen Cordcs 

and /Catherine McCarron 

WASHINGTON 

CONGRFSS FARMAWCtD a record- 
breaking S76?-millinn for projects 
involving specific colleges and uni- 
versities in the 1993 fiscal year * 

rhc total was up neaily 12 per cent from 
the picvious rccnrd. which was set in fiscal 
I9*J2. according to an ;malysisof the feder- 
al budget bv ll\e Chronu \e 

1 : a (marked awards arc those ihai Com- 
gicss directs agencies lo make for specific 
projects involving particiil.ir institutions — 
and that the Administration had not includ- 
ed m ik Use jI 199.1 budget pioposals They 
arc not based tin competitive reviews of 
their merits 

Policy expcils cite several reasons why 
"l;iw makers tilled up the pork barrel for aca 
deme election year politics. Congression- 
al enthusiasm for lesc.uch and tiaimng 
piojccls aimed -it ptevvmg mdnvirial is- 
sues, and the lack m other substantial 
sutirccs nf fedent support lor icnovaling 
academic facilities 

The gmwth in earmarks (lew m the face 
ol tawmakcis' complaints about light 
spending limits and their struggle 10 deal 
with Ihc federal deficit 

I he earmarks ranged widely The Urn- 
servii) of Cieoigia received $76,000 lo 
study in K.in pests Ihc University of San 
( lancivco ret cued St * million for .1 new 
t. enter fur Pjciht Kim siudics And a con- 
s.titnim ihji mt hides sis universities re- 
seised S-42-million (nr .1 new building for 
wmk on Ihc hiinun dimensions of global 
change 

(.very stJtc icccived at least one car- 
in.uk It is nol possible to determine 
c vastly how much money was ducctcd 
i«i ca».h. because some earmarks wcie 
shared by u his ci si 1 ics in moic than one 
slate 

Hin jssnming that earmarks were to be 
shared cqu.illy bs the institutions in- 
volved, (lie most money was earmarked |u 
Pcnnsslsama —about S7t. million Round 
ing oul the lop fisc wcie Michigan. Mary- 



land, Wisconsin, and New- York, in that 
order Universities in West Virginia, tiadi- 
(tonally one of (he most successful stales, 
furcd less well this year, receiving car* 
marks worth about SIS-million. 

SOME CXrEKlS ARE DISTKESSCO 

A complete list of the earmarks, orga- 
nized by siaic. begins on Page A22 

The resilience of Congressional ear- 
marking lo date distresses some academic 
experts "I am not surprised (hat (he total 
keeps gnmg up." said Joseph P Martino. a 
senior research scientist a( (he University 
of Dayton. "Once the poik banders sec 
they can get away wiih it. they will conlm- 
tic to try This is merely a symptom of the 
overall corruption of ihc Congressional ap- 
propriations process '" Mr Martino is the 
author of Sutmr Funxiinx /'n/i/rtr and 
Porkbarrtl— which traces Ihc history of 
federal support for science 

Uthcis defend the practice, even (hough 
they expect that lawmakers will find it 
harder and harder to provide money for 
earmarks in tbc future 

"It is the classic American was." s.nd 
the Kcv. Paul S Tipton president of Ihc 
Association of Jesuit Colleges and L'mvcr 
sines "Ihc Congressman goes to Con- 
gress to help his district out Ric people 
inside Ihc Rcltwav like tn inticuc ttul 
frankly. Ibat is whs ihcsc puss and ladies 
-uc clccicd— to help a local umscrsiiy-. 
thai is what they do I am personalis quite 
supportive of it " 

Earmarking, while still on ihc rise, is noi 
piowmg as f.ivi av u did in fiscal IW| ;ind 
1992 This kind of directed spending went 
up mure than W per cent in 1991. and bv 19 
per tcni m IW2 

'it's coinc to NOSEDIVE' 

Many college lobbyists believe fiscal 
1991 will be a mush looglief sear fur car- 
rruiks. siiing the warnings they hase .il- 
icady icccived fiom Cat'i'ol Hill about Ihc 



squeeze on money. Others agree 

I think it's going 10 nosedive dramati- 
cally." predicted Richard Mnnson. evecu 
Use director of (he Northcasi-Midwcsi 
Congressional Coalition 

Mi Munson. an expert on the appropri- 
ations process, pointed lo two changes (Ins 
year, a new. much less sympathetic Jiaii - 
man of ihc Houic Appr-ipnalionsComuui- 
tcc and a Democratic White House 

The new chairman of the full committee. 
Rep William H Nalchci. a Kcmucky 
Democrat, has scrscd fur ycais as chair- 
mar. of the spending subcommittee for 
education and health programs Me has 
fnughl earmarks in his subcommittee's 
bills. 

Nuw the word is out. Mr Munson said, 
thai Mr Natchcr "has laid down the law."" 
in terms of opposing earmarks that have 
nut been approved by a Congressional au- 
thorising cummittcc 

On the other hand, some of the mus( 
enthusiastic and pow-crful car markers aic 
in the Senate. And many earmarks arc add 
ed when House and Senate members gel 
togclhci to work on', differences between 
their versions of spending bills 

Mr Munson said powerful Democratic- 
lawmakers now ba>- c far less need to ear- 
mark In the past, they cilcd their drstrrrsl 
of the Republican Adimmsliations" pi ion - 
tics as a major reason fur selecting their 
own projects for support, he sard 

Now. he said, ihcy h.ivc more u«nh- 
dence m their fellow Demoviats m the 
While House Moieovcr. thev can ear- 
mark in a different way." he said 

"All (licy have todn is get on the phone'" 
lo Democratic Cabinet members to even 
inflticns'c ovci which university projects 
arc supported. Mr Munson added 

Others said earmarking would slow be- 
cause Congress has ere .1 led several new 
competitive programs, strongly supported 
bv the new Admimstuiion Ihcv .ire 
am.cd al ihc same goal of stimulating ceo- 
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nomic development (hat has betn the pur- 
pose of many of the earmark*. 

With money tighter than ever, at least 
two Mouse spending subcommittee* have 
announced that lhc> will nnw require vup- 
pheams seeking earmarks to file answer* 
ui i u.indard »ei «if qocMiims s»» 'He Com- 
mittee can evaluate the relative merit.s ot 
the proposals 

*nd Conprcss as ,i whole. infused with 
man> newtomcrs. in tinder pressure 10 
eliminate wasie 

Snll. no one cspecis politicians to stop 
Using 10 win money for the special proj- 
ects of then lonsiuuenis Studies show 
thai the longer lawmaker serve m Wash- 
mgion the nioie ihey engage m pork bar- 
reling. Mr Manmo added 

The House Science. Space, and Tech- 
nology Committee intends to spot light the 
issue in .1 hearing this week Rep (ieorgc 
K. Drown. Jr . the California Democrat 
whosh.nrs the committee, this year sent 
001 Idler & to universities a\kmg fur details 
urxuit M) of the earmaiked projects 

The largest earmark (his > car —perhaps 
the largest ever— 1\ for the consortium on 
global change. 

I ormer Rep Boh fra%lcr. a Michigan 
Democrat, calls himself the "fathjr"ofthe 
piojcct. ihc Consortium for Imcrrutional 
Kaith Science Information Network. 
Vv hile chairing the spending subcommittee 
for sp.ee programs. Mr Traxler said, he 
went to the University of Michigan and 
suggested that sueh a consortium would 
he "a grand opportunity'* and (hat Con- 
gress could |ise i( a jump-start. The uni- 
scrstty and two others m Michigan signed 
up 

Mr Trader recently retired from Con- 
gress, alter helping the consortium to ob- 
tain about million in earmarks in fiscal 

I he consortium is expected to continue 
to enjoy the fasor of Congress One of its 
new mcmSeis this year is the University of 
Mars land at College Park Sen. Baibara A. 
MikuKki. a Maryland Democrat, chairs 
ihc spending committee tor the same pro- 
grams m the .Senate 

Mr VraOci and other proponents of 
(VnpfcwKin.il eaimarkmg aigue that poli- 
tics inside agencies and inside the While 
Mouse under I'lcsidenls kcagan anil Hush 
Mete (aciorsm determining which umver 
sitics received nioiicv Congressional e.o 
marking. Mi Tr.islcr added. is an iillcin.i 
tivc t<> the hidden dcciMtm making that 
goes on m ape noes 

Mans earmarks ale also hidden, hovses 
ci smce Congress sometimes includes 
imh a sapue iclcrence to specific piojeeis 



"F ranhly, that to why theae ggt and todtet 

am ttected— to hrtp a loci untveralty. That to 
what they do. I am personalty quite supportive of ft.' 



Mouse under ('residents Reagan and Bush 
were factors in determining which tinner 
sines received moncs Congressional ear- 
marking. Mr. Traxler added is an alierna- 
toe tu the hidden decision making thai 
goes on in agencies 

Manx earmaiks are also hidden, howes ■ 
cr. since Congress sometimes includes' 
only a s ague reference to specific projects 

SOME ACENC1ES RESIST 

On the other hand, the universities may 
not rcecise all of the eatmarked noncy. 
because agens ics sometimes resist m.tkmg 
the awards if they are not clearly ordered 
to do so and if the recipients are not as dial 
ly named in the >pend:ng bills 

The budget of the Department of L)c 
fensc has become an increasingly popular 
vehicle for earmarks Out the agency hv.s 
proven particularly recalcitrant li delayed 
awarding money for many I'M*! cainmrks. 
as well as l*W) earmarks I tic agency now 
has decided 10 finance fully most ol the 
IW2 projects, but is still review mp a lew ol 
them It h.tsjust begun the process of seek- 
ing formal proposals from some nniversi 
ties named for pork-barrel money m fisval 
1991 

Congress stipulated that this latter group 
of institutions musl undergo a merit review 
and allow the Pentagon to decide how 
much of the money set asids* foi each of 
them they should actually receive 

The fate of other I*N1 military earmarks 
for specific jimvcrsiucs is still undecided 
Officials on some campuses say the delay s 
has-e forced them lo lay off people, delay 
construction projects, or shut down opera 
Hons. 

James I) Sasjge. assistant professor of 
government at the Cmseisity of Vugmia 
said the list ol universities thai benefit 
from the practice ot earmarking defied the 
old argument about earmarks helping to 
nght the balance ul lederal suppon be- 
tween elite institutions and the "hasc 
nots " 

Said Mr Sasagc "It s just being dis 
bursed to csci yonc nu«-- an > one w he can 
get then hand' on a pie>c ol ii " ■ 



How Earmarking Has Grown 




19M 1397 1990 1991 1993 \f>j 
SOURCE: OvfMWde rttxytrnj 
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ktet.from the Defence Department for 
the Community C ollege M\«l*t<On foe 
Teihnoluntt Transfer 

Wavata twaotuta at TacHnXaftt. U 5 
million from ihe Detenje Department lot 
the ln>trumen(eJ Facto:) for (jcir>. \ s 
million from the Dcfenve Department foi 
" program* of major impi.riaiKe ioihe 
Jc pan men l ' 

MMiuAlarCaHtlA.S;^!)!^!!^ 
^areJ »tth ti other college > (rum the 
Dcfcn>e Depart men I foi Ihe Communis 
College Avvivialion fvir fechnol.ri;* 



v f.lt 



hint >' 



,fcr 



Lawta a*4 Oar* Cvnrmm*yCo»*f' 

S2-million lo he %hjred *uh 1 1 other x.il 
lege* from Ihe Defen>e Deparimenr fi»r 
ihe Community C'ollege Awixuimn U*\ 
lohfMlut) lran>fer 
f4o t tl»i>art am UnKaeaHy, M * milium 

fri>m Ihe l-nctg> Dcpartmeni for ihe 
MiJmcM Plant BiOle<.hrkM<>t) < «>n*»r 
tr<im S*l~ OODfromlhe fgruulturr IV " 
paiiment for the Bioie».Kr.o'.oi:i Cen:ei 
liArrtrarty olOlcargo, 5: S-milhon t.> 
honaieJ »*ith Po'fei unr>er»mc> 
fuini the > ncrgt Ucpaiinient ti.r ihe 
MiJ*<»r I'lani Biote k hn».|..g» Cn„.i 
tium S4<i0tti|mmiheC.>mmei»elK- 
rwiitmentfoi ooim _njU»i> I 

(MtvwattrottlilrwIa.Si ^' n»iii.-m-> 
be \hareJ with 22 olher uni^ervilie^ 
frcmihe Agruuliure Deparlment fit ui 
ban-gairdemng ptnjrjmv S2 * million I., 
heihlffl »nh 1'fther uni»er\:tre> 
finmrtir fnrrjj I V par:meni for ihe 
MiJ«eM mm Hi<Mr<hno1«ct (Vnwi 
uum S«».fiOt> to KethiiedHiih eight 
olhei uni^erMtio and a private »nm(ii' 
n» from the Agfuulturc Depatrmen 
r<>earctioncunir>e an J »mie' rape 
Need. S4ft'.O20tuvn the ( orttmett c 
paiiment for reicirr. hon aim->-phei 
m,<diftvJtion. S2"H OiKtto he vhared hi 



lor 



olher u 



irv fu.i 



e Af. 



\jltgte Department f. 
heef wai« me> jIujIi t atttiJcNtifna 
■ii n S2W <XK)iu.m tne AfrKul'jie Ik 

St:*r«»r)t. tXthateJaiihthrl n.»e»>. 
■■■>l \rkanta> fiiifli the *.*!■• ul uieP> 
part men I fw r»>< i'» h.-r larm a<:J ■<■■ «■ 
hii%iiK\%f>njn«e Sli* iWli.^t -h* \c 
tK-it'.ire Depa'tmnil fnt rural 



IUINOIS 

eUeVHa-*l.Coltt<t r 



FLORIDA 

BafTV iintvenrty t i ■ ■ 

fnho RlrMla MtOrt»u1lt*l Whirl 
Hs.lda AaVM UnOliV. i- 



Btadler tinht ruty. > ' 



Collfgtef OuP»c«. r 



WDLAKA 

Indiana Stata linSanlty 1 



Indiana Unhjantty. > 



rvorldainlt'nttieruivinhr-i^tf 1 



lifc^vfnt.tlCaihrg* < 



CoSt'iitv e-r R.v<<i» \ 
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*y. $1 *« tnillH.nii.hr 
shated *nh 22 other omscrsiiKs. fro* 
the Agruuliurc Department for urban 
frjrdc nioj pft^t.imv $ 2 X m<t{*»ft lohc 
shated <*tih lite other onucrsities from 
Ihchncrgy Department for the Mid***' 
Nuncrcoadvilivilv Consortium. $2 *- 
milium to he shared with t 'other om- 
ici*niet from the knergi Department 
fi>l ihc MiJ«cm Pljnl Hioles. hno'ogs 
Consortium $V* DOOIohr -bared »nh 
:he Ohio Sui c Unisersiis . fiom ihc Ag 
multure Department fur icscaisht.n 
«nildf<s>d systems 

uwfc*ra%n«Msvl**Oj*no. J: * milium 
to he shjicd with rive isthrr unn itmiki 
(i i<tn the Energy Department for itvt 
Mk)»csI Superconductivity Concur 
• Him 



f tntim ttm Cw w»| C aa a ana Ma- 

tfct,$2-mtllion lobe shared ssiih It iKh. 
er colleges, fiom ihe Defence Depart- 
menl for ihc Communil) College Associ- 
ation fur Technology Transfer. $2- 
million lobe shared with Black Ha<*k 
College. Western Illinois University, roe 
I S Army.andalocaleeon.imie devel- 
opmeni group, fiom ihe Defence Depart, 
mem fm the Molinc. Ill Manufacturing 
Technology Co 



12-miiljon io be shared with U other col- 
kget. from the Defence Department foe 
the Community College AitocUlton for 
Teehnotof r Vr ansfcr 

sfctfverss%ar fewa, $2.J miilKm io be 
shared with 1 7 other universitm. from 
the Energy Department fot the MkJ*m< 



Hm ■iili c haelagi Cot im: II- 
aanMhaa lohe shared milk Iowa Stale 
University and ikeCity of Cedar IUp*di. 
front the Agncuttarc Department Cor a 
bvotcchaotogy consortium. I? 1.524 from 
I he Com tree Department for a *ood- 
warning syslem. 

+*mm# m tm mm i mm . $7 50.000 

from the Dcftnc Ocp*nmcni foe re. 
search, development, and oiher pro- 
grvait CongrcttiMlnKlcdOtedeptn- 
mm toeoadvet a ment tt vie* of the 
ear start and to award at avwch of the 
aaaocjn*iiiatsvui«ta»de for the pro- 
gram ae at deem* aaasroprtaie : $700,000 
from the Ear iroaawratnl Protect ion 
Apeacy (o develop technology fot eee y ■ 
chog at eh* Iowa Waatc Reduction Cen- 
ter. 



WWOrt) fiom Ihe Der»rimenl of lloui- 
ing and Uiban Desclopmcni for an eco- 
nomic development projesl 

hw»uttan»oar*nraMy.>: It - million m 
he shared »nh fist t'lhcr unisefctucs 
from ihc Energy Utpjnmcnt fm the 
Midwest Superconductivity Consor- 
tmm. $2 '6' million from the C ommeice 
Departnvrni fur anew material* center. 
$2 s -million lobt'^h-aied with Ktither 
uniscitities (rtimthc J- net gv Depart ■ 
mention he Midssesi Plant HiolCshnoliv- 
g) Concur hum. l!<mit'iun tube shared 
stilh the Unis truly isf luss j jndthe Cily 
of Ccd jr R jnid s from Ihe AetKuliui t 
Department for ahiolcchni>I»t\ cunsor- 
imm SI V42 -fnilliiHt| ( «hc sh.ned »uh 
kjnvas State I'nlveiMI) and the UmvCI- 
siivul Aik.-,nvjs. fn.rn ihc Aptcultuic 
Derirlmcnl fur af«K>d satclt (.unvor- 
num. Vi> 001) lit be >h»red wiih ihc 
I 'niter Mlt of Missouri rrumthe Agli. 
wUlluic Depjrtmenl fur Ihc I oud jnd 
Xgneultutc PidK-v Ir.stiiulc tVxi.OiU 
liunsihc Agraoliurc l>ctvinrncni ful re 
veanh tsn MidwcsicrnagfiCollui al piod 
us-t* l<t«t.Uix>| u hcxhated*ithet«hl 
<<(hrt umvcrxiiic s jnd a prt v »lc tompj- 
n> from ihc Aetuulloic l>epa<lnicnr fin 
research on wafllPC and minier rape 
seed. t<W ixw from Ihe Ag-iculiurc Ik 
pjrimtnt (or tcNcarihon homan nuiri 
iHirt $121 UW from the Agrivuhure Ue- 
partmemroi rcscaKhonsmbCan 
bwprocc »»i ng : J2 > 7 .000 f i o m I he Agn • 
caliure Department fo< trie arch or* beef 
fai content. J 2 17.000 from the Aancuf- 
lorc Department for mea/eh on food rr- 
ndiaiKHj:S2 10.000 io be lbarrt *iiH 
four other oat vcrttlict. from the Agn- 
eutlure Department foe reMartk on 
bttf-cartajj evaluation and iocntilca- 



,.12 S-mdlionio 

be thared witk 1 7 other umvcrbliet. 
from ihe Energy Depart men l for ihe 
HnhveU riant ■totechnotog y Contor ■ 
tram. Sl.MJ-aaiMion to be shared v/iih 
Iowa State Uarvcnily and Ihe Umvcrti- 
ty of Araaatas, from the Agriculture De- 
panmeMforafood-urclyconvortium: 
Jt.lJJ-miMion from the Agnculiurc De- 
partment for the Throckmorton Plant 
Science Center: 1500.000 to be tharcd 
with ctgJM other univmiitet and a pri- 
vate c omp any . from ike Agriculluic De- 
partment fot re ae arch oil enmbe and 
winter rapevecd: Sl)9.000from the Agri 
culture Department for genetic research 
on wheat: $115 .000 fro* the Agriculture 
Department for alfalfa re u arch; 
$100,000 from the Agriculture Depart- 
me«*orre»e*rchoacanoU.$ 100.000 to 
be thared with Oklahoma Slate Uruvcr- 
wty. from the Afericvlture Deptrlme nt 
for a Great nam* agricultural pohc y 
center :»*4.0»t from the Agriculture De- 
part meat for reaearchoa water center- 

mahmm%afa<aniim. $ 500 .000 f rum the 
Small aVruaet* AdMinitt ration for a 
lmaM tva i in e tt iaycuoalor prof ram 



from Ihc Saaal Iuumm Admtnitttanon 
lo help detajn and build a (cchnical-a i- 
utlaaceCacdity forbuiinettandindo\- 



IJ50.000 from the Government Printing 
Offce for I he college Dtttance Learn- 
int Center lohelplkecro conduct a fea- 
uMity tludy of enhancing publrc access 
(o federal etcc I roak information 

IMmm^afMaaawakf, $4. HJ-miihon 
from the SmaNtniianesi Admintsitaiion 
for the Ad v a n cad Seieace and Teehnol 
otyCaafirclihriOcmCeatcr.li «' 
aadhoa to he ahared with 22 other om- 
verMtiet, framlhe Ajrkuttwrc Depart 
meat for ark an g trdenmg programs . 
S227.0M from Ihe Agriculture t>cp*ri- 
mew for reacarch on export develorv 
ment. 



. .,$lO-millH>n 
from Ihe Energy Department for the 
Center for Energy a.id Environment -«« 
fctMHircev $4-mtll>on from the Defense 
Depart men i for " programs of major tm- 
porianceioihedepartm%nl".$) 
million lobe shared with 22 other urn 
«cr utics, from the Agrxulluic Depjn 
men i fur urban -gatdcning progi ams . 
$WW. 000 from ihe Agriculture Dcpan 
meni for research on human nutrition. 
$W. 000 from the Agriculture Dcpan- 
mem for research on aquaculture 
leywta Hwhonaty, $5-milhoniobe 
.■•fcdisiihthe City of New Orleans. 
tt..nithc Derurimcnt of Housing and Ur- 
Kin Dcsclopment to ptosidc job traininj 
■nd cdtKalion programs lo residents of 
puMic housing 

SasisvVaentMhfaealty.ll V25 million 
item ihe Transporianofl Department for 
-n aerospace- technology ccnlcr 
Tut*^ > UsT.-ssrnty, $}.i»iihon lobe 
turcii sub Xaviet Unisctsilyof Loui- 
.unj hum the Defense Department 
U't tcseatshonbtoenviionmenialha/' 

vMh^taary aettwOiHana. $700,000 
horn ihc Environmental Protection 
*-l!CiK t tor tesearchonurbanwasic 
management. 

XavtatUn* — T - HthTiTiii $4- mil- 
lion lobe shared with seven other tnsli- 
utiinns from the Envtionmrnial Prolcc- 
Hon Arcnc> for the Assoc niton of Mi- 
n.«ii* Health Professions Schools. $)• 
million to he shated with Tulane 
I'rutcrsiir. from the Defense Dcpait- 
mcni for icscaKhonhtoensitonmcnlal 



hUasaM a *WlmeAci<im)i.$l6-million 

tiom the Maritime Adrmmstratton to 
k. instil an otC Navy ship into a training 
-csvcl 

lMi>waP4a<ltoaN.li $7$. mill. on 
fiomlbcCoosmcicc Depart mem fot a 
irutine -research prog tarn: 1 1 .million 
Hum ihe Environmental Protection 
Acenc> for the Maine Quaternary Stud- 
ics Instil jic. 1776.000from (he A|iico»- 
luic Department for constructional ihe 
l'r«s<,ueMer'»im.$22I.OOOftoff»the 
^gn<.uliurc Department for a center on 
rrodi.s.1 devctoomeni and marketing, 
itm UX) from the AgncuKureDepari* 
ntcni fur research on tow -bush blucher- 



IMAJmAMO 

Jonna Hap tu n t (infvartMy, S 1 ) tnilliun 
it. mi ihe De'fnsc Department lor re 
•kjish Jrkclopmcnt.andolhei pro- 
i.i. n> Ciingrtssinsinxredihedeparl- 
mcni to sondiKt a merit review of Ihe 
s..tmaiL and to assard at mus.h of ihe 
..i..".ni lhal was scl as.de for the pro- 
|-i..msas it deems ipptonnatc 

lMv«i^a(ManjsS»ml l )|2 5 -million 
|i«>ni the Ensironmental Protection 
Vi:eacs for ihe I'hristopkci Cotumbui 
'emtio/ Marine Research and Espfota* 
n«.n $7 5 million from the Defense Dc 
pjtt ment fot programs ol major impor- 
tjn*.c In (he department '".$) 557-mtl- 



unisctsinct. from the Agriculture De- 
p.uinxni fur urban-gardening ptograms. 
VXr>:.rxx)from the Agriculluic Depart- 
rrn.nl for ihc Insiitute for Naturjl Re 
sshiiscs and hnvironmcntal Science . 
l-Pi X77 from the Commerce Depart* 
mvni foi asoopetaiisc insiiiule s>ns.li- 
m.nt siudits. $4}7 000 from ihc Agricul- 
.iic Derarimem for research on Cliesa 
rsrfLc If j> aiiuaculrurc.$)9t.M)ulrom 
Ihcl'ommerceDcparimcnt foi abydto- 
Jinwic project. 1U9.07J from (he Com- 
meise Deparimcnt fur an unidentified 
stdloquium 

$i^m!u!sin fi i!mVrie t Nationa|'Ae tonau ■ 
tiv> and Spjst Administration $>-mil- 
hon from the Defense Department. $4- 
ntdlNtn from the Ensironmental Protcc 
lion Agency and 51-million from (he 
White Mouse Office of Science and 
'.shnology PolKy. all io be shared » ilh 
th>' ^othcrunivcisiiics and the private 
i wealth .nsinutc lhal make up ihc Con- 
Mtriiumfoi Inictnalional Earth Science 
InformaiNKi Nctssork fot Ihc work ol Ihc 
ointuttiom Of ihc nas< money. $42- 
millicn is lor a building m Saginaw . 
Mfvh 



oi her i 



and 



ihrcc sompanics from the Commc 
Department for a |oinl incuhalor 
facility and science and business 

Castegu •< ma Hary Cnm, 5 1 395 mil- 
lion to he shared with *njrisihci flighct 
cdtis.ation inttirutions. tssooihcr insiilu- 
tii. n>. and ihiccsompanics.fiom the 
Commerse Department for a joint intu- 
bate! facility and scieihc and business 

Marttvaaataeri LMfvaeaJty. IV- million 
from Ihe Defense Departmeni for pro- 
grams of major importance (oihe depart- 
ment " 

Tafmlmrm r nWy, U 2-nullion frism ihc 
Environmental Ptotts'iion Agcncs list 
Ihc C'-niet for ■.nvitonnicntal Manage 
meni.ll Us. million lobe shated with 
four other higher-education irtstuuiions. 
t wool he t Mil notions andfhtcc compa- 
nies from Ibe <\«mmerce Deparimcni 
for ajoini incubaror facility and scicnsc 
and business ccnlcr 

Unftss*o%a<lna uaitki, » «7. 

million to be shared with 22 other uni 
sersiiies. from the Agriculture Deparl 
men! for urban gardening programs. 
$256 GOO from ilsc Agriculiure Depart- 
menl fot research on hioicchnol- 
ogy 

UarvneaftyafhaaaaaeJvaaeutaaeAm- 
harat $4n5 OOflfmm ihe Small Business 
Administration fot a demonstration 
project to help small businesses somply 
with ihc Clean Air Act . $4n5 .0*» from 
■ he imall Business Administration for 
the Center for Manufacturing Ptoduciis 
ity. $261. OiU from ihe Agricollorc De 
part ment foi research un agricultural 
management systems 



SI 395-mtllion to be shared ssithfoor 
other hither education institutions. t*o 
other instilHlmns.and thtee companies 
from the Commerce tVpartmcntfor a 
jotnl incubator facility and science and 
buiiness ccnlcr 
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_*$i.»s-**i- 

l*o« lob* shared with four other higher - 
education instriutioai. two other insttlu- 
iwo, and three coatoaaxt. from i Ik 
CoflDKi ci Depc-navcnl for a joint "».«*• 
bator facility and science and business 
cenwr 



fetal Ctthkfa, $g- million flow the Na- 
lwn<i Aeronauliet and Space Adminis- 
tration for building equipping, and fur- 
nishing Ihc science karaing center and 
planetarium 

taaainMilliajaifeMrfy, $500 000 
lo be vh ared with eight other universihev 
andapm ale company, from the Agri- 
culluic Department foe lesearch on 
crambc and winter rapesecd 



million ip he shared with II other eoJ- 
kges. from ihc Detenu Department for 
ihc Community Colkge Association for 
Technology Traftifer 

III! ll r nf»*T-rr $2million 

to be shared with 1 1 other edkgcv. from 
the Defense Dcpartmcni for ihc Commu- 
miy Cotlcie AiwiriKW for Technology 

wuutfrnmrnmrnm* $*:-miiiion 

from the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. $J -million fror.i 
the Defense Dcpartmcni. $4-mil1ion 
from ihc Environment Protection 
A|enc> . 12-milbon from ihc While 
Houte Offtee of Science and Technology 
Polity, all Ic be shared with Ihc 5 other 
universities and ihc pnvale research in 
sntute thai make up the Contortion for 
ImcrnaiKMui Earth Science Information 
Neiwotk. forth* work of the consor- 
hum Of the na»a money. $4 2 mil I ion i* 
foe a building in Saginaw. Mich Alto for 
Michigan Slate. $4 616-millionfrom ihc 
Agncutiure Departmeni for ihe Food 
Toticology Ccnicr, $) 557- million lor>c 
shared with 22 other universmes from 
ihc Agneulture Dcpartmcni for urban- 
prdentng programs. $2 5-mtllion to be 
shared with 17 oi her univc nines, from 
ihe Energy Depanmenifor ihc Midwcsi 
Plam Bioiechnotofy Coniortium. 
t2 )Slmilt»c*fromlh*AgrKuhui* Dc- 
pafimcnifor arescarchinsiiluie.ai kati 
$W0.000fiom ihc Agriculture Dcpart- 
mcni for research on using wood. 
1511 .000 from ihc Agriculture Depart- 
mcni for submgaiton research. 
$100,000 from the Department of How* 
ingand Urban Development locofttmoe 
an urban citensioft program . $1$) .000 
from the Agriculture Dcpartmcni for ie< 
ware h on fruit with stones. $ I 19.000 
from the Agriculture Department for re- 
search on beam and bee 1 1 . $1 20.000 
from the Agriculture Dcpartmcni foe ft 
tea rch on the disposal of animal watte . 
194.000 from the Agriculture Dcpart- 
mcni for research on apple qoaluy . 
m.OOOfrom ihc Agriculture Dcpart- 
mcni for research on decline in Ihc yield 
ufasparagut.$J9 000fiomlhe Agricul- 
ture Departmeni for reKarch on ccler> 
fu tan urn 

million fiomihc National Aeionauiict 
and Space Administration. I) million 
from ihc Defense Dcpartmcni. $4-mil- 
Iwnfrom ihc Environmental Protection 
Agency, and 12 mil I ion from ihc While 
House Office of Science and Technology 
Policy all lobe shared wilh the At e oth- 
er universities and the pnvale research 
insiiiuie that make up the Consortium 
for Internationa] Earth Science Informa- 
tion Netwoik fot ihc workofihcconsor 
hum Of Ihc nai « money $42 milium is 
fur a building in Saginaw. Mich 



Won from ihc Environmental Proiecno*- 
Agency for ikcCemer for Polymer Re- 
searchand Envtioneaeistal Study. 

yaHMMMy at HMaa*. J*2-mai»n 
from the National Aeronautic t and 
Soacc AdnsMMttrmtioti. IJwilHon from 
the Defense Department. $4- million 
from the Enviroeimcntal Protection 
Agency . and 12-mirlicm from the White 
House Oflkc of Science and Technology 
Policy . a'.l lo be shared wiih the five oth- 
er universities and ihc pns-aie research 
minute ihai make up the Consortium 
for International Earth Science Informa- 
iwa Network for ihc work of the c on tor- 
num Of tltc ha*a money. $42-mtllion is 
for a building in Saginaw. Mich Also for 
Michigan. $2 }»miIIioa lobe shared wtib 
1 7 other universities, from the Energy 
Department for Ihc Midwest Plant Bio- 
technotocyConsoii ,tn: $500 .000 from 
ihc Defense Depar u?iM for "programs 
of major importanc * to the depart- 
meat"'. 141 5. 000 from the Energy De- 
part meal forroboiicsrcvcarch 



(he Agriculture Dcpanmcat fm re search 
on uting wood: $700,000 froea the Ajn- 
culture Dcpcrtmcnt for research on 
*quacuhirr*;$Ht.0utl from the Agncul- 
iur« Depart meat foe research on seafood 
and aquaculturc harvesting, processing, 
and aa«rkell«g.$27S.000fromlhc Afn- 
culiurc Department for research on al- 
ternative marine and fresh-water spe- 
cies: $IT5.0tttfrom ihc Agriculture De- 
partment for resc— eh on Delia rural 
re vi tali ration. $75 .000 from i be Arneul- 
lure Dcpartmcni for research on *gn- 
business manage men i 

UMi«e%c*t»iih » >jpl, 51 -million 
from the Navy for ihc National Cenict 
fur Physical Acouvtict for equipment 
and research and development. 
5204.000. beyond ihc scope of an e aiti • 
ing award, from ihc Agriculture Depart- 
ment for ihc Food Service Management 
Institute. $tn.000from the Agriculture 
Dcpartmcni for the Biological Technol- 
ogy Ccnicr for Waicr and Wetlands Re- 
sources 



Wnsnnata gtawi Utti aeTaehnleU 
Ce negni.52 million from the Federal 
Aviation Ad numeration foe the Mid- 
American Aviation Resource Consor- 
tium for a training program for air-lrafnc 
control lets 

»iv**i»«a<tw»a»l>vK»eaa>)f. 123 S OW 1 1> 
he vhared «tih ihc University of Minne- 
tot a from the Agriculture Department 
fur the Youth at Risk Program 

V+Mtttrfttmimt—m.l: 5-millionio 
be tharcd wiih 1 7 other univcitiiiet. 
fiomihc tnergy Dcparimcni for ihe 
MhIkcviPUm Bioi ethnology Curttor- 
I urn. 12 million from ihc Defense Dc 
partmentfoe "piogramtof major impor- 
tance to the department". $760,000 from 
ihe Transportation Dcpaitmeni for re- 
tenth on "intelligent" vehicles and 
highway tpicms. $25t.000io he tharcd 
wuhSowihwcsi State Univer suj. from 
ihc Agriculture Dcpartmcni for ihc 
Youth- ai Risk Program. $2)0 .000 from 
ihc Agriculture Dcpartmcni for rescaich 
on low-input agncutiure. $200,000 lo he 
shared wiih North Dakota State Univer- 
sity . front the Agriculture Departmeni 
Tor research on the Red River Corridor. 
5 1 40.000 from the Agncuhure Dcpart- 
mcni for swine research. $4$. OOOf'om 
the Agncuhure Dcpartmcni for research 
on wild rice 

lhvhe«s^e4t«ea<Tkinvj|, $l5milno» 
from the Defense Department forie- 
u art. h. development, and other pio- 
grams Congress instructed tlv- Jepart- 
r.icnt toconducl a mcnl rev icw of the 
earmark and to award as much of ihe 
amount ih/.i was tel aside for ihc pro 

grams as il deems appropriale 



VMJ.OOOlo be shared »nh live oihci 
universities, from ihc Agriculture Dc 
parimeni for research on guayuic. a 
Southwestern shrub 



m. $2-millM»n lo be shared with Mis- 
visitppi Siaic University. from ihe Agn- 
cuhure Department for education on ru- 
ral heahh and safely 

M h lliiHg lR an H U n*»iwR>. 52-milluKi 
lo be shared wnh the Mississippi Com 
mumiy College Foundation, from Ihc 
Agriculture Departmeni for caseation 
im rural health and tafel) . $°ti 000 from 
the Agncuhure Dcpanment for an a>|ua- 
culiur* research cenler. 5*97. 45ltlrom 



t>vw«ra»rfa<t«atliwt. 5} J J7 million 
lobe shared wiih 22 other universities, 
from the Agriculture Dcpanment for ur- 
ban-gardening programs. $2 1-milliuAio 
be shared with five other universities, 
from ihc Energy Dcpanment for the 
Mid west Superconductivity Consor- 
tium. $2 1-milliontobe shared with 17 
other universities, from ihe Energy Dc- 
parimcni for ihc Midwcsi Ptani Biotech- 
nology Consortium. $750,000 lo be 
shared w ih lu»a Stale University, from 
ihc Agncuhure Dcpa"meni for ihc Food 
and Agncuhure Policy Insiituie. 
Io92.000to be shared wnh the Universi- 
ty of Arkansas and Ihc University of Ne- 
braska, from ihc Agriculture Depart- 
ment for a rural policies institute. 
$500.000lo be shared with eight other 
universities and a private company . 
from the Agncuhure Departmeni for re- 
search on crambc and winter rapesecd: 
$) 59.000 front the Agriculture Dcpan- 
ment for research on the soybean cyti 
nematode. $54g.000iobe shaied with 
Texas AAM University, from Ihc Agri- 
culture Department for research on the 
regional implications of farm pro- 



$50.000fromthe Agriculture Depart- 
ment for biodiescl research 

Ww**i#iiiUiiIiim%.$2 5-millionio 
be thaied with 17 other universities, 
from the Lftcigy Derunmeni lor ihe 
Midwctl Plant Biutcthnoltigy t ontor 



$2 5-millionio 
be tharcd with 17 other univettitiet. 
from in* Energy Departmeni Tor the 
Midwest Plant Biotechnology Consor- 
tium: $900 .000 from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Dc vetopmevt for 
renovating and equipping a network for 
rural hetlth education. $692,000 tu be 
shared *iih ihe University of Aikansai 
and the University of Missoun. from ihe 
Ajncuhurc Dcpartmcni fora rural poll 
ocs institute: $500.000io be shared wnh 
eight other uni venules and a pnvale 
company. from ihc Agncuhure Dcpan- 
ment for research on cram be and wmier 
rapesecd. $4 50.000 from the Commerce 
Department for a regional climate cen- 
iei:5l 10.000 from ihe Agncuhure De- 
partment for research on non-food agri- 
cultural products. $10,000 from ihc Agri- 
culture Dcpartmcni for research on rural 
housing needs-. $70,000 from the Agn- 
cuhure Dcpartmcni for rescaich on tut- 
Uj ruble agriculture systems. $50,000 
from the Agncuhure Department for a 
food-processing ce nter 



$400,000 from the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration to espand the 
nam Teacher Resource Ccnicr. 
$400,000 from the National Acrunaulict 
and Space Administration fur earth sci- 
ence research and anal) sit. $l9n ino 
from the Interior Dcpaitmeni for Plane 
River wetland ttudiev 



Ida. $1 II million 
from ihc Environmental Protection 
Agency lot Icttionair polluiion. 
$417,020 from ihc Commerce Depart- 
ment for research on atmotphene modi- 
fVcaiion. $200.000 from the Agncuhure 
Dcpartmcni for research on water con 

U n *i e«w%edr lm ill t< L»* t w gj ii. 5) 7- 

millwi lobe shared with ihe University 
of Nevada at Reno and a private re- 
search institute, ftom the Energy Dc- 
partmcni for infrastructure studies and 
oiher research and devetopmen lie laied 
lo nuclear waste, ai least $750,000 from 
the Energy Department for the MobtVe 
Sampling Platform operated by ihe En 
vir onmental Research Center 

Uw >. »s4 >f «< ll>iili aelhxv. $) 7 •mil- 
lion tube shared with Ihe Uruversiiy of 
Netadaat Las Vegas and a private re 
search iamhuic. from ihc Energy De- 
partment for infratiructute studMS and 
oiher research and dcvelopmeni related 
tonuckai»asie.$l tM I -million from 
the Interior Departmeni for a biodiver- 
sity initiative. $2 1* 000 from the Agri- 
culture Department for a biochemistry 
and biology, facilu y . $2 2 .507 f rom the 
Commerce Dcpanment for atmotphene 



flftOtflAMA 

Minamva Ciligi ti M tair H &chmc« 
ondTl th wekQ. $2 ^ million Hum the 
Envnunmcnial Piolcctmn Agcnv) ft>r 
ihc Mine Waste film Progiam 

Winionettaii mmttt. $9H000 
from the Agncuhure Departmeni fttr the 
Bioscience Rescaich Laboratory 
$2M).000 to be shared wnh four oiher 
universities, from the Agruullure De 
partment fur tcseatchon wheat diteate. 
$250,000 la be shared with No'lh Dakota 
Slate University, from the Agriculture 
Dcparimcni five safftowcr lesearch 



Ha^H>waih»iCe4HR*,$l million 
from the Dcpanment of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development to develop a technoi^ 
ogy ccnicr on business information 

IMMltJtf *4 mm H**$4MH. $ 1 5 • mi I 
lion ftom the Commerce Department for 
cunitruciionol a marine bwloguJ ttr- 
cfltet building. $W IWO tithe thaied 
with ihc Univcrtiiv of VermtHit from 
the AgrKiifiurc Department for ie»eai- h 
onfnicslry mat kr ling 
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v.oasirsHiiun <-f a marine biological *.i- 
caccv buiMitkf. SM.000 10 be Owe J 
with the Univcivitv uf VciHUMI.fnMft 
the Agriculture Department for research 
onfoeciiry marketing 



million from Ihc fcnvitonmcnial Prorec 
lion Ajcrxy for 4ft initiative on integral ■ 
cil pollution prevention. $300 000 frum 
ihc DcriaMiiKni of Housing «-rxl Urban 
Development 10 cwinwt testing afford - 
ahk bousing lec hrtoJof ici 

M i KU i M li O. $* t,milliou from 
the Defense Department for research ok 
combat rations. 13 5 i 7. million to be 
shared with 22 other universities, from 
ihe Agriculture Department foe urban- 
gardening ptograms. 13-million from Ike 
Transportation Department for the Na- 
tional Tama Institute. 12 623 -mo" bo* 
from the Agriculture Department fee tbc 
Plant Bioscience Facility. J I 249-ustlMn 
from ihe Commerce Department foeaa 
undersea research cenier: 1260.000 
from the Agriculture Department for re 
search on cranberry and blueberry dis- 
ease and breeding 



x*wt D <p»n meat far research on 

i*s**rch; S525.n*» to W stared with 
Tew AJtM UwtMr.fM the Anri- 
ct*w Dm m Mmm fee re ware k on live ■ 
stack *•* JWry policy : I410.M0 from 
the Cetamerci Depart asewt for ■ North- 
emK npnif rlimili center : S37 3, 000 
frown the Aarscuniare Department for the 
Condi Restart* Greenhouse : $2 10.009 
to be ihirtf. villi few other universities. 



Nm Mhiii a*a*u IM »»»% , 12- mI- 

lion to be s ha led withlhicc other untver- 
ill ict. from the bnvtronmcalal protcc- 
tion Agency for the Southwell Environ- 
mental Research Center: tw 000 to be 
s hi red wit h (We other unit crimes . from 
the Agriculture Department for research 
on luayuie . a Southwestern ihrub. 
VWO.OOO to be shared with three other 
universities and a national laboratory, 
from the A|tkulluic De perineal forth* 
Southwest consotitumfor piiat genetics 
and water resources. 1400.000 to be 
shared with Ihe University of New Mca- 
Ko.the tlalc highway department, and 
two national laboratories, from the 
Transportation Department for s vtwey 
on regional trimportatioa needs. 
$200,000 from ihe AgnetHlure Depart- 
ment for rewirch on broom snakeweed: 
t:oo.000f torn the Agriculture Depart- 
ment for rt search on jojoba oil: II StjBH 
from the Agriculture Department for re- 
watch em genetic engineering (or acme- 
tode resistance: Si 5O.000 from the Agri- 
culture Department for research oophy- 
tophthora root rot 



be shared with New Mcatco State Uns- 
veriiiy. the slate highway departmcM. 
and i wo national laboratories, f tons the . 
Transponaiion Department for a study 
on tccional ti jnspon^tion needs 



w a, 1 i 50.000 from the 
Small Busmen Administration for the 
Center for Enlreaetneurthtp. 

t+mm»1Mmtmi, 110-miition fiom 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
for a research center on environmental 
health sciences 



_ , 14.5-mirlic-» from the 
T ra aapc rt i b ia Depart (*ent for the Na- 
tJoajaj Avmilieial Transportation Ccn- 
ter. 

tfm+t+nt*mi C m*im t %2- mill ion 
front th* Department of Housing and Vo 
boat B enin-- us e at to ieaptovc health- 
care delivery iai New York . 

^•)taabm>4h>*hamah)/ ( tt2-iiMllioa 
from the N a tienal Aeronautics and 
Space A dnjin i t tration. 13-millvoei from 
ihe Detests* Depart nseai. $4-*Mllwn 
from tbc E av a r ona stn tal Protection 
Anjcsscy. aarit2-nulfron from ihe White 
House OfBce of Science and Tecfi notogy 
Potscy.aM lobe shared with Ihe *>e oth- 
er a— unities and tbc nriv ate rcsearc h 
MStKwte that asnfcc up the Consortium 
for filrrailiaaaf Earth SCKncc Informs- 
Imm Net wort for the work of the consor- 
tium Ofth«MMnn*oney.$42-mitlM>nis 
for n easiWsng in Sagma w . M k h 

n i n ifii n iiiiiii mm . 

SMtMOfroaatbc Environmental Pro* 
lectio* Apewcy for a program on Adiron- 
dack eVstructinn asses snsent . 

fbsnjeaanUaSjapepsuif atlgi. S2-mrilion 
from the Departm en t of Housing and Ur- 
ban) Oet i loam t as for the Community 
Dcveiopnaewt ttciaurc c Center. 

nmk>*M tmmm¥U aba itog), 13- 
asjgsion from tbc Defense Department for 
• > rnnj ^ aasofasn»y isnpo n a a ceiothe 



J.t l.ttf-mtlliM 
from the Agricuhurc Department for the 
Institute for Apncullu re and Rural Hu- 
man Research Devclopntcnl 

,12 5-mil- 
Itontobe shared with 1 7 other universi- 
ties, from the Energy Department for the 
Midwest Plant Biotechnology Consor- 
tium:5T00.000fiomthc Agnculturc De- 
partmeni for research on alternative 
crops. J 500.000 from the Agnculturc 
Department for research on weed con- 
trol. 1500 .000 to be shared with eight 
other universities and a pnvale compa- 
ny . from Ihc Agriculture Department for 
research on cram be and winter rape- 
seed .14)1 .000 from the Agncutlure De - 
part meat for the Seed Research and 
Regulatory Facilrty.S37S.000 from the 
Agriculture Depart me at for the North- 
ern Crops Institute: $35O.0O0from the 
Agnculturc Depart meal for research on 
agricultural trade: $250,000 from the Ag- 
nculturc Department for research on us- 
ing potatoes: S2S0 000 to be shared with 
Montana State University, from tbc Ag- 
riculture Depart meat for safBower re- 
search: J2O0. 000 io be shared with the 
UntversilyofMmnescta.from the Agn- 
culturc Depart use at for research on the 
R*d River Comdor; J 200.000 to be 
shared with South Dakota State Univer- 
sity, ftons Ihe Agriculture Department 
for rcscarchonsuaAower insects: 
Si 00.000 from I he Agrieul lore Depart • 
mens for research on dried beans: 
$7 5.000 from I he Agnculturc Depart- 
meal for research on grasshopper b»o- 
coatrol. 

Uah»ra%alttar» Pa rn at e . S2-million 
from tbc Transportation Department for 
the Distance Leantsng Project. SI U4- 
mtllion from Ihc Agriculture Department 
for the Institute for Agricultural Health 
Science and Rural Medicine: SI .6-awl- 
lion from ihc Environmental Protection 
Agency for ihc Energy and Envirrxinscu- 
tal Research Center lode ve lop technol- 
ogies to measure and control Ioik metal 
emissions. 1225.000 from thcTraaspor- 
Let km Depart aseat to upgrade and ea- 
pand ihc laboratory ewasr-trafBc con- 
trol. 



. ,.S7 3J*- 
itobe share! with three other unr- 
versaUes.franstbe Department of Com- 
aaarci Vac tbc Natiaaal Teitite Centei 
Univ ersity Research Can sort rum. 
ttTB.BBt tm be shared with Ctemson Uni- 
•trailT aauf abt University of Georgia, 
from the Agriculture Dtpartmcni for re- 
search am aastrwntivc cropping systems . 
f in*t»a»W shared wilh ihcUmvrrsi- 
ryafGearpiaandtheUmvmityofTen- 
arjtac«,framikc Agriculture Depan- 
aacMfor research on drjfwood anthrac- 



hms.SR2n.l4a from tbc Commctcc De 
partas em for an auaaVrsea -research cen- 
ser. 

W ai |U|iiit s>n Si a i aa h , S3 ruU-mtllHM 
fra m the Agncwrture Department for tbc 
Bowaaaa Gray Center. 



smjl 1 bod systems. 1 1 40.0*0 ftom i he 
Agriculture Department for research on 
new uses for agricultural products: 
S5 5. 000 from the Agnculturc Depart- 
ment for research on whnc mold. 

oam> tma t weas y , f sno.ow from ihc Dc- 
fense Depart mem for the Coaiiiion foe 
International Environmental Research 
and Assistance. 

hua>aaa%HTo4aa«, S240.000from the 
Agricuhure Department for soil and wa- 
ter research. S237.O0O from the Agncul- 
turc Dcpanaacnt for the Ptanl Sckacc 
Research Facility. 



jf.S)3?.000 

from ihe Agriculture Department for re- 
search on expanded wheal pasture. 
S247.O0O from the Agriculture Depart- 
ment for research on areservat ion and 
procesiiRg:Sl90.00orromtheAgrKul- 
turt Department for research on inte- 
grated production, systems: $100,000 lo 
be shared with Kansas State University . 
from the Agriculture Depinmeni for a 
Great Plaras agricultural policy 



. _,S34».000fiom 
the Energy Department to participate m 
the Gypsy Field Project . SVtft.OOOfrom 
the Energy Department for a ttud> on 
the use of liciuened natural ga» as a 
transportation fuel for hcas) tiucss 



,$1 5-miUion 

ftom the Navy for wcldingicsearch.lt - 
rrullionfiomihc Defense Dcpitlmcni for 
the National Center of Eaccttcocc for 
Display Technology 



. J $5..Vmrt!»on 
from the Defense Department for re- 
search, developm e nt, and other pro- 
grams Congress last rvcted 0k rSepart- 
meal to conduct a ment review of the 
earmark and to award as much of the 
amount that was set assde for the pro- 
grams as rt deems appropriate 

_infgMa.ll-n>rllion 
i ihc Defease Department for "pro- 
gram! of major importan c e to the depart- 



%,S3.557-mtrHonto 
be shared with 22 other universities, 
from the Agriculture Depart use at for sir* 
ban -gara>sua« programs: U.t-atUiion io 
be shared wsth tva other univ trseties . 
from the Energy Department for ihc 
Midwest Suacrecmductivity Consor- 
tium: 12 5-mtIlion to be shared with 17 
other universities, from the Energy De- 
partment for the Midwest Ptanl Biotech- 
nology Consort turn : 1X4.000 to be 
shared with Purdue Unlversitr. from ihe 
Agnculturc Department for research on 



110- mill ion from ihe Department of F.n- 
ergy for the Ambulatory Rcsearchand 
Education Building 

t>naya namcWeaiwsaSj.il 5 million 
from the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for computer net- 
work lafratlruciuic for advanced tech 
nolog) research and cducatsou protects. 
>l g24-ntil1ion from Ihe Agriculture De- 
(Viitmeni fur the Seafood Ccntci. SI >- 
million f lorn the Commerce Department 
f,ir ihc Newport Marine Science Center, 
lunrj 000 to be vhaicJ wilh ihe Umvcrsi- 
ly of I darn, and Wavhinglon State Uni- 
\eiMt>.fromthc Agricullurc Dcpait- 
mem for icscarcn on water ouatuy in ihc 
S»ith»cti.lt«7 45Sfor research on us 
mgwihid.SSia) OHQfiom the National 
seiofuutiev and Space Administration 
f.n Jiviancc tearningactivitKsatthe 
Marine Science Center UROOOtobc 
vhjieo with the Univcisit) of California 
ii Bersckyand Wavhingicn State Uni- 
versltjr from ihe AgrKutlurc Depart 
mcnifor rcseaich on the Russian wheat 
-phid. I340.0fIJ tu be vharcd with the 
University of Rhode Island, from the 
Agticutture Department for research on 
hvh marketing. $317,000 from Ihe Agri- 
suliutc Dcpanmcnt for seafood re- 
vcarch.S300.O0O from the Agricullurc 
Depan ment for muliKommodity re- 
vearch. 1250.000 from the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency for ihe Ccnicr for 
the Analysis of Environmental Change . 
1250.000 to be vhaicd with foot other 
universities from ihe Agriculture De- 
.uitmcni for rcseaich on wheat discavc. 
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l.'M 000 from ihe AgriCullJee Dcpac- 
meal for researcbouaaaJlcraatUe lo 
the herbKide Dmoaeb. $ir> 000 10 be 
>**rcd *»th ike University of Idaho ead 

W jthiftf T0« State University . flOWl the 

Kf rvculiure Department for research on 
MViatlfrvil $ai.700frona the Commerce 
Department for research on snlnsonid 
ecology. UVOOO from the Agriculture 
DcpanmcM for research on E»tct • Al- 



tai Eaeelknce The iwoccnlcrsMc op- 
erated by I subsidiaiy of Ihe University 
cdPillsburghTrutl 

IM ww l » «r t I II 1 1. S7 S-i 
be shared *nh a pnvaic mukhIc. from 
the An Force for the Northeati Regional 
Cancer Institute. $1 5- million from 
the Defense Department for "programs 
of mayor importance lo ihe depart ■ 



r. II- million from 
i hi Defense Depart menl for "programs 
of major importance loihe depart- 



n ifinnnm uavJvwarnr-. S 10 million 
-3i ir-.c r»e»j» Dep. ,m«ni for Ihc 
vmhiJ^iuiy t-it j»J Te-~hing 

UtlbHiiiiihwlHfHMIl.lt t-m,|. 
... n n.wnthc Department of Houvsng 

oj I iNm Development loctiablistiihe 
N^i M >(ijlC arcet Prep end Distance 
f Mining Centcf for low income and 

MW WI MtWfcJi C ilipl. U-millKjn 
t'.imiKeL' S Army for a nutting dem- 
.■I«II4|«HI project 

P luaii gnaw MktMN*f. IS-md- 

i....» hcM>ml ihe trope of ancusting 
.» .fj Irumthc Dcfcnic Department for 
SppliCd Research Laboratory to Ihe 
S.tii-nj) Center for Advance J Gear 
\l • nu ( j. fusing Technology ■ H J*' mil- 
vhjrrd <*iih 22 other univcrsi 
>. s dam ihc Agrxutiorc Department 
i.i urban gardening programs SUVOOO 
•..-m ihc *<.riculturc Department for it- 
, iuk -w improving dairy management, 
t *aii raw from the Agrtc uliurc Depart - 
nu m fu< research on com lolled environ- 
HHntpoduciton \TM»m».JIM OOOfrom 
ihc Atrwuliuic Department for research 
•<i null safely SIM 000 from the Agri- 
suit uic Department for the center fot an- 
imal health and productivity . $100,000 
hem ihc Agriculture Depart men I for re- 
match on susiainecae agl Multure and 
n-jtural resources 

taHNMliOlfata, SI -million from 
■he Dc'cnic Department for a demon- 
.i t ji»on piof ram on ptiy wcian esws- 
unit UrM00Oiobe»h*ied>.iih Saint 
Vincent CoUcgc from the Small B wi- 
re^ AdmiMilraiioaiocsiabhshaCrn- 
•c> to Global Competilivtaesa 

Umimt^tfmmtt^.il JXV-mtl 
lion from the Ag rxvliu re Depart menl 
lor i he Center foe Food Market- 
ing 

ga*m»i|lrt»ilif^WO.OOOiobc 

vtiaicd with Saint Fraavcn College, from 
the Small Butii«cii Administration ioet> 
reblish a CciKcr for Global Competitive- 



a,$»>0.000 from the 

S mall Punnets A4aw»iUr»Iion for a 
center for eairepetneunaJ opportunity 
f>x women 

iMtmmr*PmMfimm,v s-mdiwn 

Horn the Defcnan Department for "pro 
iramy of maior tmponance to the depart - 
ftunt".(l M .000 from tW A grvcu 1 1 «r e 
DeratnmCM for the Cotk^e of Veteri- 
nary Medicine for rtte archc* fcediiock 
<br da try cowl 



*.iw.m 

from ihc AfTKMHare Depart menl for I be 
Nunery Crap Research Slattern- 

mmmm II, S).»S7-aM»ion 

to be iharad with J2 other yMvcrwiei. 
from the Aajncuhure Department for or- 
ban-garde aMf proaramt : SI 17.000 lo be 
Owrtd with North Caeotina Stale Uni- 
versity and the UMventty of Oeorpa. 
from the Agricakarc Depart meat for: e- 
March on dogwood MlkncMM. 

Sw/ow^mSeATncj^ 
meat for the tiologkaj and Environ- 
mental Reaearc* Compwt: SU5.000 
from the Energy Department for robot- 
ki rcKareh. 



■n«»tCahg», SZ-miKion from the Dc- 
fcave Depanatent for "programi of ma- 
jor importance to the department " 

tanhwaa»a«g<iilgi h lil<,S4)l.000 

from the Agocultui e Department for 
building contohdaiion for the Coavtal 
Inv mule. $ VW.000 to be shared with Or- 
egon Slate Uatvcmiy.fiomihc Agiicul- 
ture Department for research oa Ash 
mafkcling 



rr 0 « the Navy to iM Nation*) Ccaur of 
t.ccHrnce to W eUlworking Tec bard ■ 
ogy.SI) naiaWon from the U S Amy for 
the National Detone Center to Envi- 
ronmental Etcc hence; 15-malHon from 
theU $ Army to meanh at the Na- 
trona) Defease Ccaicr for Eaviroaenca- 



r.S7 )M-miHionto 
be ihared with three other wnivcrtitict. 
from the Depart meni of Commerce for 
the Naitonal Tcdik Center Untvemty 
Keicarcb Coavonigm. f 171.000 to be 
ihared with North Carol ma state Uw- 
versiiy aad Ihc University of Georgia, 
fiom the Agriculture Depart meat for re- 
search on alternative cropping systems. 
SI 92 .000 from the Agriculture Depart- 
ment foe research on peach ireet. 
It 25 .000 from the Agncwl I awe Depart - 
meal for research on pest -control alter- 



.M7J.1I J 
from ihc Commerce Department for re- 
search on cs mannc management 



li»n>»ra>aiejitajnti U»miraa>|,l2 J 

million to be shared wilh 1 7 other wnt- 
versitKs. from the Energy Deparimcni 
ftH the Midwrtl Planl Btotechootogy 
C0Avortium.U7S.000f<omthe AgtKul- 
lure Department for the Northern Plaint 
BkivI rcss Laboratory . StOO 000 to be 
\na«ed with North Dakota Stale Univcr- 
yity . from Ihc Agrtcuiiutc Dcparimeni 
for rc%ea«honsunftov.cr iasccis 



gan<7iiin>aiii1biliWi>iiriia;.S2 $ 

million lobe thatcd with one of Ihc med- 
ical centers of ihc Depanr»-eni < rf Veter- 
ans Affairs, from ihat department for re- 
kxaiingihcunivcisity'i medical school 
and renoyatingbuiMingsalthemcdKal 

Mitmwj baa am an CH ag n . S4-mtlltoa to 
be shared nith seven other iniiitattons. 
from the Environmental Pro! ret ion 
Agency for Ihc Association of Minoniy 
Health ProfesilonsSc hoolt- 

hmadha Tamanae^n gmm> vmamaemy, 
SJ54.000 from ihc Tran sport tt ion De- 
partment fot c on \ I rue lion for the an - 
•.ay-iCMAce program 



■HflirCalniamial W.fIS 

from the Comaacrcc Department for re - 
search on ihcifnih virvjsei. 

Uatailla»aia%,S3.{-n>ilhVjnfromihe 
EnvironnaeniW Protection Agency for 
the Gnaf Coasl Hazardous Subiuncc 
Research Center. 

i wmiiii iih.»>'- 

Uoo to be shared »nth Stephen F Auitm 
Suic University, from the Defense De- 
partment for (he Tcaas Regional Insti- 
tute for Enrtroncaeatal Studies. 

ani|>iaf.,Mi H l t aiill U mj,S5 

milkon lobe shared with ihc Sam Hous- 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Schlossberg, and, 
without objection, the article that you referred to in the Chronicle 
of Higher Education will be included with your remarks. 

You have given us a very judicious and well balanced defense of 
earmarking, and we appreciate that very much. 

We will go now to Mr. Wyatt. 

I would give you a long and glowing introduction, but I'll insert 
it in the record later, if it is okay with you. 

Mr. Wyatt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would really appreciate 
that, and after what I am about to say, it might be helptul to have 
it in there. 

I have also submitted a written report and would like to have 
that foil report made a part of the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection, the full content of your re- 
marks and any additional material you might wish to insert will 
be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Wyatt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me say as well how much I appreciate your relentless pursuit 
of sound principle in the allocation of this country's scarce re- 
sources for science research and research facilities. I know you 
have served with distinction in this Congress for about 30 years. 
I have been associated with your service here for 20, and there is 
no one that has done more for the science and technology research 
than you have. I might add that, on this issue, I know that you 
have a lot of support on the notion of curbing earmarking from 
many other Members of Congress with whom fhave worked, so I 
am encouraged. 

I am Chancellor of Vanderbilt University. I am here today in 
support of our Nation's investment in scientific research. I am the 
CEO of an American Research University, and I want to tell you 
that I believe the United States is yielding control of its research 
budget to special interests bit by bit, piece by piece, but now very 
substantively. 

I would like to take a few minutes to put this crisis in a context 
that I think everyone will recognize and in plain talk. I have 
brought a chart 1 think that will demonstrate more than words the 
speed with which this crisis has intensified. There it is, right over 
tnere. 

[The chart follows:] 
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Mr. WYATT. It starts in 1980, goes to 1992. It is a bit out of date 
now because there is an even taller bar that should be appended 
to the right edge for '93 that would go up to $763 million, but I 
think even from that chart you can see the speed with which this 
earmarking phenomenon is accelerating. It has grown in the last 
12 years from $10 million to, now, $763 million. It is widespread, 
it is growing rapidly, in virtually all of the Appropriations Commit- 
tees. 

This chart clearly shows that the problem of earmarking didn't 
exist in any substantive measure a dozen years ago, and I leave it 
to your imagination to extend that chart out to the right. If we con- 
tinue the pace at which this is going, we are going to be clearing 
billions of dollars in a very short time at that rate, and I, for one, 
don't see anything that can check it based on what I now know. 

Let me ask a question of everyone here. How long would you 
want to be running a business with a trend line showing that criti- 
cally important funds are being spent in ways unrelated to the gen- 
eral business plan? And how many times would you want to show 
a chart like this to your shareholders and tell them that more and 
more money is being spent without any reference to the business 
plan authorized by the management of the company, and that the 
company, almost in bankruptcy, is borrowing most of the money to 
spend this way? I don't think that would be a story that would 
please many of the shareholders of a business, and I don't think 
it should please the citizens of this country. 

We are talking here about our country's future. Our national in- 
terests are linked directly to scientific advancement in defense, in 
agriculture, in commerce. Our competitive standing relative to the 
industrial nations depends on continuing, in some cases recovering, 
the scientific .leadership America has exercised throughout the 
post-World War II era. 

No one seriously questions whether scientific research is in the 
national interest. The issue is what process leads to the best sci- 
entific research. What this chart shows is that we have a growing 
process in which the country's re <)arch agenda is being determined 
not by the best science but by ; o best lobbying that money can 
buy. 

The pur post- of this hearing, a. I understand it, is to examine the 
relative merits of allocating federal funds for scientific research by 
the process of merit review or, alternatively, by congressional ear- 
marking. As you know by now, I am an advocate of merit review 
because it represents a rational, efficient, and responsible way, con- 
sistent with the Congress's obligation to the citizen shareholders 
you represent, to spend public* funds in accordance with a fully do- 
bated and rational national plan. 

Lot me explain, because I think it is important, what I mean by 
the best science. I do not mean only that research conducted by a 
clique of self-selecting elites. Important research has been done and 
continues to .be done in every State in the country in private as 
well as State universities. Nor do I mean by best that which is 
most readily transferable to commerce and regarded most favorably 
by business. Nor do I mean what appears to the layperson as most 
intelligible and best in a common sense understanding. 
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Some of the most important research breakthroughs have come 
from projects that would have seemed candidates for the former 
Senator Proxmire's Golden Fleece Award. In fact, the initial re- 
search conducted by Vanderbilt's Dr. Stanley Cohen on why mice 
are born with their eyes closed might have been dismissed by some 
as silly. Thirty years later, he was awarded the Nobel Prize be- 
cause from that simple research idea came Dr. Cohen's discovery 
of the epidermal growth factor and his subsequent findings on the 
growth of cancer cells. 

By best, I am referring to that science which is judged best by 
scientists in their respective fields, applying the standards devel- 
oped within their disciplines. That was the premise of our nation's 
first science policy upon which the competitive funding programs of 
NSF and NIH and other agencies were established. The premise is 
still sound. To find out what science is best, we have to ask the 
scientists. 

Last fall, a number of studies were released by both Government 
and private organizations on the state of the Nation's scientific and 
technological research. Among these were reports by the Carnegie 
Commission, the President's Council of Advisors for Science, and 
the National Science Foundation. In addition to calling for a com- 
prehensive review of the country's research policy, these studies 
also call for greater accountability measures to be placed on re- 
search. They pointed out that research needs to be held account- 
able in many ways and that this accountability should be achieved 
through the merit review process. 

Scientists and their projects can be held accountable to the Na- 
tion's needs. Those projects and facilities which are more likely to 
further national interest compared to other projects and facilities 
deserve greater encouragement because of their linkage with a na- 
tional priority. Those needs and interests should be determined by 
a comprehensive review of national science policy. 

Earmarking, on the other hand, subverts the goals set by policy 
through haphazard spending, the effect of which is also to bloat 
agency budgets. As an example, consider the Fiscal Year 1989 
Budget for the Department of Agriculture. The President's budget 
request for the Department's science and education agencies con- 
tained just one bunding request totaling $11 million. By the time 
the budget emerged from the appropriations process, it contained 
31 earmarked building projects totaling $28.3 million. To no one's 
surprise, the location of the earmarked facilities corresponded 
strongly to the States represented by Members of the Agricultural 
Appropriations Committee. 

As you know, I am sure, agricultural research is an area in 
which congressional earmarking has been the norm, not the excep- 
tion. How has the United States done in maintaining its competi- 
tive position in agriculture? In a 1989 study released by the Na- 
tional Research Council, it is stated that— and I quote— "United 
States global competitiveness in agricultural commodities and food 
roducts has eroded because of increased cost of production at 
ome and heightened competition from foreign producers in the 
marketplace." 

This study, which is entitled "Investing in Research," suggests 
that a connection can be made between the growth in academic 
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earmarks and the decline of America's competitive standing in agri- 
culture. The report persuasively makes the case that competitive 
merit review should be the means of allocating agricultural re- 
search funds, and I would urge this Committee to consider that re- 

Eort and also to consider whether the same judgment should not 
e made with respect to competitiveness in other industries. 
Let me emphasize that earmarking is not simply a benign in- 
crease in research expenditures as some would have us believe. 
The Treasury is not over there printing special money to be spent 
for this. Earmarking is diverting public funds from authorized re- 
search programs within agency budgets. According to an OSTP re- 
port, $600 million of authorized projects were squeezed out in fiscal 
year 1993 on account of earmarks. 

In effect, earmarks take funds away from projects that have been 
requested by an agency of Government held responsible to act in 
the public interest, projects that have been approved by the author- 
izing committees of the Congress, and they have put those funds 
in the hands of special interests with no accountability. At a time 
when we need to be holding more of our research expenditures ac- 
countable to national priorities, earmarkers are overruling alloca- 
tion decisions that have been made on the basis of national policy 
and priority. 

What we need is a rational national plan to invest in research 
funding. If we need to distribute funds more equitably among geo- 
graphical regions, let's consider expanding sheltered competitions 
for funds so that merit review is not sacrificed in the effort to in- 
volve developing institutions in research projects. The CRS data in- 
dicate — that data actually was used to develop this chart and has 
been available now for a number of years through the courtesy of 
this Committee — that data indicates that earmarking does not dis- 
tribute funds equitably. 

The big winners in the scramble for earmarks are many of the 
same institutions and the same States who already receive the 
bulk of federal funds through merit review, and if we need to get 
science to the marketplace more quickly, as I believe we do, let's 
encourage joint proposals from academic and industrial groups to 
compete for funds based on rational judgment of qualify and take 
account of that need in a new national science policy, and the new 
policy should not abandon the research enterprise that brought us 
to world leadership in science. 

I should add at this point, at Vanderbilt University we have not 
and do not pursue earmarks; we do not plan to accept any ear- 
marks. We also believe that it is time to rethink the Nation's 
science policy and make some informed public choices about how 
research can best serve this country's needs in defense, in medi- 
cine, in industry, and economic competitiveness. Let this new policy 
be tne guide for our research funding. Let's hold scientists account- 
able to it through the merit review system. 

Finally, I ask you to look at the defenders of earmarks, with all 
due respect, including those who are testifying before this Commit- 
tee now and in the future. If you notice, the ones who are satisfied 
and calling for more are the ones who already have vested interests 
in maintaining the earmark system. What other response would we 
expect from them? 
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I believe the country deserves something better from this hear- 
ing. The country deserves to hear a debate on the Nation's interest 
in research, not after-the-fact defenses for earmarks or rationaliza- 
tions of particular universities' lobbying fees. It is an understand- 
able consequence that when resources are scarce and funds avail- 
able only from Congress that institutions would appeal directly to 
Congress. There are always more research proposals than can be 
funded, and we need more research facilities than can be afforded. 
It is also understandable that elected representatives spend funds 
in ways that will aid their districts. But the Nation's needs are ne- 
glected when each institution pursues its own self-interest to the 
extreme. 

One of the biggest dangers of earmarking is that on a large 
enough scale — and I believe the chart shows that we have reached 
that scale already-earmarking effectively thwarts any effort to es- 
tablish national priorities as part of a national policy on research 
and technology. To the extent that institutions are able to acquire 
their research funds through lobbying Congress directly, they have 
very little incentive to contribute to a discussion of what a national 
science policy would require of our researchers. 

Not only is earmarking not accountable to national needs, but re- 
search performed with earmarked funds is not readily reviewable 
by any performance assessment criteria. On the other hand, with 
an agency-administered competition for funds, there is in place a 
scientific basis on which to oversee and to report to the country, 
through the Congress, on what is being accomplished with the 
funds. 

When lobbyists secure research funds directly from Congress, 
these oversight mechanisms are bypassed, nobody has the respon- 
sibility of taking a second look at how the earmarked funds are 
used, and no assessment procedure can operate to report on the re- 
sults. In other words, there is no accountability, none, zero. 

When I look at this chart and compare it to the rate of growth 
in research funding over the same years for NSF, NIH, and any of % 
our other agencies responsible for managing the Nation's research 
investments, I ask myself whether the rules of the game haven't 
already changed. If this trend continues, it is clear tnat the rules 
have changed and that the new rules are that lobbyists, not sci- 
entists, are the primary judges of America's research investment. 

Ask yourselves what message earmarking sends to today's stu- 
dents and future researchers. Funding research through earmarks 
says that success in science is measured by how much influence 
one can buy and which lobbyists one can hire. We are undermining 
the very standards of academic excellence we are working as a na- 
tion to improve in our schools. Is this the way we want to say to 
our graduate students who do their dissertation research on these 
projects that we reward good research, that it doesn't matter how 
good their ideas or how diligent their work, that it only matters 
whether their university is paying the right lobbyist $50,000 every 
month? 

Shall we give our graduate students a higher grade if they can 
figure out why paying a lobbyist causes elected officials to award 
a university research money without reliance on scientific judg- 
ment at all? I think not. This is clearly the wrong message. Exces- 
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sive influence is not a measure of success anywhere but among lob- 
byists. If we are to salvage the ftiture of American science and edu- 
cation, we need to start sending a different message about how suc- 
cess in research is measured. 

Not all earmarks of research funds come as the result of the 
work of hired lobbyists, I know that, and I expect that the efforts 
of hired lobbyists to obtain earmarks are not always successful. I 
am sure that in some cases institutions themselves initiate discus- 
sions with lobbyists about earmarks and in other cases lobbyists 
themselves develop an interest from institutions about the avail- 
ability of earmarks. 

I don't in any sense represent myself as knowing just how the 
lobbying process works for earmarks because I have never em- 
ployed a lobbyist for that purpose. In preparing for this hearing, 
however, I have discovered some facts that I simply want to put 
before you without trying to draw any conclusion. You may draw 
your own conclusion. 

Gerald Cassidy was scheduled to testify later in this hearing, and 
his firm is prominent and active with colleges and universities re- 
ceiving earmarks. According to the CRS data and published lists of 
Cassidy clients, those clients received over $100 million in aca- 
demic earmarks in fiscal year 1992. That was one-seventh of the 
total reported by CRS for that year. 

To put that amount in the context that I discussed earlier, let me 
point out that the amount earmarked for Cassidy clients alone was 
more than six times the amount that Congress authorized and ap- 
propriated for the NSF Competitive Facilities Program for that 
year, and, according to an analysis of fiscal year 1993, academic 
earmarks appearing in the Chronicle of Higher Education this 
week, Cassidy clients received over $170 million, more than a fifth 
of the total earmarks reported and a 70 percent increase from 1992 
to 1993. 

It has been reported in the Washington Post that fees charged 
by the Cassidy firm to its clients range from $10,000 to $50,000 a 
month, and, according to reports filed with the Federal Election 
Commission, individuals associated with the Cassidy firm in 1989 
and 1990 contributed over $270,000 in kind or cash to candidates 
for congressional offices, and with further research I believe that 
total might be found to be significantly larger. 

Let me conclude with a key question. Do you want the Nation's 
research agenda to be determined by the best scientists or the most 
skillful lobbyists? To me and, I believe, to the other shareholders 
you represent, the answer is clear. To judge which science is best, 
we need to apply the standards which have been developed within 
the various fields of science by their practitioners, we need to have 
full discussion in the appropriate agencies and in the Congress to 
measure the research by virtue of our national priorities and our 
national plan. This is what we do when our research funds are dis- 
persed through the competitive merit review system. It is not what 
is done when our funds are spent in response to lobbyists skillfully 
manipulating for earmarks. 
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I believe we owe it to our children, to the young men and women 
who are working to become tomorrow's researchers, we owe it to 
the country, and we owe it to ourselves to do better than this. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Wyatt follows:] 
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JUNE 16, 1993 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee: 

My name is Joe Wyatt, and I am Chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University. I am here today in support of our nation's investment 
in scientific research, and I greatly appreciate the opportunity 
this hearing presents. 

As the CEO of an American research university I want to tell 
you that the United States is yielding control of its research 
budget to special interests, and that we have a crisis. I want to 
take a few minutes to try to put this crisis in a context that 
everyone will recognize. 

Scientific research is a service that the Administration and 
Congress purchase on behalf of the country. In managing the 
nation's expenditures Congress is like a business. And I know that 
you understand the fiduciary responsibility business executives 
bear toward the shareholders, the owners, who in this case are the 
American people, present and future. 

I have brought a chart that will demonstrate more vividly than 
words the speed with which the crisis has intensified. Here is 
what the chart shows. 
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Funding for research projects and facilities purchased not by 
merit review guided by national priorities, but through 
Congressional earmarks in the appropriations process, has grown in 
the last 12 years from $10 million to $707 million. 1 

This chart shows that the problem of earmarking did not exist 
a dozen years ago. I leave to your imagination the size and shape 
of the chart that will be needed in just a few years if the 
earmarking trend is left unchecked. 

How long would you want to be running a business with a trend 
line showing that critically important funds are being spent in 
ways unrelated to any business plan? And how many times would you 
want to show a chart like this to your shareholders and tell them 
that more and more money is being spent without any reference to 
the business plan authorized by the management of the company? 

I understand, though probably not as well as you do, that 
elected representatives have obligations to their constituents and 
responsibilities to their districts. Appropriations are one means 
of fulfilling those obligations. In any business many factors 
influence purchasing decisions, including considerations like those 
that lead to congressional earmarks. The difference, however, is 

1 Trends in the Distribution of Apparent Academic Earmarks in the Federal 
Government 's FY 1992 Appropriations Bills. Prepared for the House Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology by the Congressional Research Service, The Library of 
Congress (September, 1992). 
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that when it comes to research we are talking about the resource on 
which the economic competitiveness of the United States rests. 
Scientific research is an investment in our nation's future ability 
to compete. 

It is one thing to use the appropriations process for 
political purposes to build infrastructure by bringing public 
funding to bear in local communities with new bridges, highways and 
other improvements. In the best of all worlds, this might not be 
the ideal way to allocate funding, but it does not lead to a crisis 
of the sort we have in scientific research. The problem is not 
that earmark projects bring no benefit to institutions. I 
certainly hope that the University of Alaska benefitted from a $25 
million supercomputer earmarked in 1991, that Wheeling College 
benefitted from the $6 million "classroom of the Future" 
appropriated in 1992, that Loma Linda University benefitted from 
the $5 million for Defense Department research appropriations in FY 
1993 and Gonzaga University from its $15 million for Defense 
Department research appropriations in FY 1993. The problem is that 
the nation is yielding the allocation of already limited research 
funds — arguably our most important policy decision influencing 
the future — to a process very skillfully and very prosperously 
practiced, if not invented, by well-connected lobbyists and those 
that they represent. 

Since the early 1980s federal research dollars have 
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increasingly been appropriated not on tne basis of who can best do 
the needed research, but as a result of which institution can buy 
the most political influence in Congress. 

You will be hearing from others today about some of the 
circumstances motivating colleges and universities to hire 
lobbyists to obtain research funds. Those institutions no doubt 
believe they are justified in seeking earmarks, but the fact of the 
matter is that earmarking subverts the national interest in the 
responsible funding of scientific research. 

National interests are linked to scientific advancement in 
many ways. In defense, in agriculture, in commerce, our 
competitive standing relative to the other industrial nations 
depends on continuing, and in some cases recovering, the scientific 
leadership America has exercised throughout the post-World War II 
era. No one disputes whether scientific research is in the 
national interest. The issue is what process leads to the best 
scientific research. What this chart shows is that we have a 
growing process in which the country's research agenda is being 
determined not by the best science, but by the best lobbying that 
money can buy. 

The purpose of this hearing is to examine the relative merits 
of allocating federal funds for scientific research by the process 
of merit review and, alternatively, by the process of Congressional 
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earmarking. As you know by now, I am an unapologetic advocate of 
merit review because it represents a rational, efficient and 
responsible way, consistent with your obligation to the citizen 
"shareholders** you represent, to spend public research funds. 

The Best Science 

Let me explain at the outset what I mean by the "best" 
science. I do not mean only that research conducted by a clique of 
self -selecting elites. Important research has been done, and 
continues to be done, in every state in the country, in private as 
well as state universities. Nor do I mean by "best" that which is 
most readily transf errable to commerce and regarded most favorably 
by business. Nor do I mean what appears to the layperson as most 
intelligible and "best" in a common sense understanding. Some of 
the most important research breakthroughs have come from projects 
that would have seemed candidates for the former Senator Proxmire's 
Golden Fleece award. The initial research conducted by 
Vanderbilt's Dr. Stanley Cohen on why mice are born with their eyes 
closed might have been dismissed by some as silly. The truth is 
that from that simple research idea came Dr. Cohen's Nobel Prize- 
winning discovery of the epidermal growth factor and his subsequent 
research on the growth of cancer cells. 

Rather, by "best" I am referring to that science which is 
judged best by scientists in their respective fields applying the 
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standards developed within their disciplines. This was the premise 
of our nation's first science policy upon which the competitive 
funding programs of NSF and NIH and other agencies were 
established. The premise is still sound: to find out what science 
is best, we have to ask the scientists. 

Merit Review 

Unlike earmarking, merit review is a rational way to fund 
research. We can give a reason for why one project is preferred 
over another, and we can account for our choices through the 
judgment of scientists applying their professional standards. 
Research funded through the merit review system can be held 
accountable both to the standards of science and to the nation's 
needs . 

Last faXl a number of studies were released by both government 
and private organizations on the state of the nation's scientific 
and technological research. Among these were reports by the 
Carnegie Commission, the President's Council of Advisors for 
Science, and the NSF. In addition to calling for a comprehensive 
review of the country's research policy, these studies also called 
for greater accountability measures to be placed on research. They 
pointed out that research needs to be held accountable in many 
ways, and that this accountability should be achieved through the 
merit review process. 
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Scientists and their projects can be held accountable to the 
nation's needs. Those projects and facilities which are more 
likely to further national interests compared to other projects and 
facilities deserve greater encouragement because of their linkage 
with a national priority. Those needs and interests should be 
determined by a comprehensive review of national science 
policy. 

Earmarking, on the other hand, subverts the goals set by 
policy through haphazard spending, the effect of which is also to 
bloat agency budgets. As an example, consider the FY 1989 budget 
for the Department of Agriculture. The President's budget request 
for the Department's science and education agencies contained just 
one building request totalling $11 million. By the time the budget 
emerged from the appropriations process it contained 31 earmarked 
building projects totalling $28.3 million. To no one's surprise, 
the location of the earmarked facilities corresponded strongly to 
the states represented by members of the agricultural 
appropriations subcommittees. 

As you know, I am sure, agriculture research is an area in 
which Congressional earmarking has been the norm, not the 
exception. How has the United States done in maintaining its 
competitive position in agriculture? 

In a 1989 study released by the National Research Council, it 
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is stated that: 

U.S. global competitiveness in agricultural 
commodities and food products has eroded because of 
increased costs of production at home and 
heightened competition from foreign producers in 
the marketplace. 2 

The study, which is entitled Investing in Research , suggests 
that a connection can be made between the growth in academic 
earmarks and the decline of America's competitive standing in 
agriculture. The report persuasively makes the case that 
competitive merit review should be the means of allocating 
agricultural research funds. I urge this committee to consider 
that report and also to consider whether the same judgment should 
not be made with respect to competitiveness in other industries. 

Let me emphasize that earmarking is not simply a benign 
increase in research expenditures, as some would have us believe. 
Earmarking is diverting public funds from authorized research 
programs within agency budgets. According to an OSTP report, $600 
million of authorized projects were squeezed out in FY 1993 on 
account of earmarks. 3 Earmarkers, in effect, take funds away from 
projects that have been requested by an agency of government held 
responsible to act in the public interest, projects that have been 
approved by the authorizing committees of the Congress, and put 



investing in Research , National Research Council, (National Academy Press, 1989) p. 1. 

3 Congressional Earmarks in The FY 1993 Appropriations . Office of Science and 
Technology Policy (January, 1993). 
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those funds in the hands of special interests. At a time when we 
need to be holding wore of our research expenditures accountable to 
national priorities, earmarkers are overruling allocation decisions 
that have been made on the basis of national policy and priority. 

Research must be accountable to the taxpayers. When the 
nation's indebtedness is at a record level, every dollar spent 
needs to be evaluated more closely. Research funds, as investments 
in the nation's future, need to be justified as well in terms of 
meeting national interests and scientific standards. We do not 
need a chart that looks like this. 

Research can be held accountable through the kind of planning 
and oversight built into our current merit review system of 
research grants. But we should recognize that the current system 
can be made more effective. I would like to see a comprehensive 
reconsideration of the nation's research needs along the lines 
taken in 194 5 by Vannevar Bush when his committee presented to 
President Truman the report, Science: The Endless Frontier , which 
has guided our country's research policy for the last 48 years. 
The outcome of such a review should be a renewed vision of what the 
country's needs and interests require from scientific research. It 
should tell us how to make individual researchers more accountable 
for the funds they receive for their projects. It should tell us 
how the needs of American industry can be addressed with programs 
to get our science to the marketplace more quickly. 
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Measures such as these fit naturally within a system of merit 
review. Those best qualified to assess the merit of a scientific 
project are the professional scientists. They are also best 
qualified to apply performance assessment standards and measures of 
professional integrity. 

Unfortunately, at a time when we need greater accountability, 
the practice of earmarks make it too easy for a growing number of 
researchers to escape accountability altogether. 

Response to Criticisms 

Critics of the merit review system have pointed to 
circumstances they believe justify circumventing the merit-reviev 
system. They cite the scarcity of resources available in the merit 
review system, especially for facility renewal. They point to the 
need for distributing funding equitably among institutions and 
geographical regions. The lobbyists for earmarked funds claim that 
these factors justify appealing directly to Congress for research 
funds. 

These are not indications that the merit review system is 
faulty, but rather signs that we face other problems. The 
advocates for earmarks have not shown us that the answec is to 
abandon the merit review system which has made American research 
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the world's envy, and we have no reason to believe that doing so 
will solve these problems. 

We can and should address these problems while still getting 
the best research from our scientists. We do need to address the 
lack of funds for facility renewal, but what we need is a rational 
plan to increase funding. If we need to distribute funds more 
equitably among geographical regions, let's consider expanding 
sheltered competitions for funds so that merit review is not 
sacrificed in the effort to involve developing institutions in 
research pr o j ects . The CRS data i nd Icate , by the way , that 
earmarking does not distribute funds equitably. The big winners in 
the scramble for earmarks are many of the same schools who already 
receive other federal funds through merit review. If we need to 
get science to the marketplace more quickly let's encourage joint 
proposals from academic and industrial groups to compete for funds 
based on rational judgment of quality and take account of that need 
in a new national science policy. 

These problems are separate from the issue of whether we need 
the best science. They will not be solved by abandoning the 
research enterprise that brought us to world leadership in science. 
At Vanderbilt University we do not pursue or accept earmarked 
funds. We also believe that it is time to rethink the nation's 
science policy, and make some informed public choices about how 
research can best serve the country's needs in defense, in 
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medicine, in industry, and economic competitiveness. Let this new 



scientists accountable to it through the merit review system. 

Finally, look at the defenders of earmarks, including those 
who are testifying before this Committee. The ones who are 
satisfied and calling for more are the ones who already have vested 
interests in maintaining the earmark system. What other response 
would we expect from them? The country deserves something better 
from this hearing. The country deserves to hear a debate on the 
nation's interest in research, not rationalizations of particular 
universities' lobbying fees. 

Trends in Earmarking 

In September this Committee released two reports prepared by 
the Congressional Research Service that document the trend by 
Congress over the last 13 years to fund more and more research 
through academic earmarks. The chart tells the story. 

By the mid-1980s the practice of designating site-specific 
appropriations for research projects and facilities outside the 
merit review process had become well established. The annual 
amount of earmarked dollars grew at a rapid rate and by 1989 
members of the academic community joined with concerned members of 
the Senate and House to try to reverse the trend. They had some 
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success. In 1990 the numbers fell slightly. 

By 1991 escalations began anew. Academic earmarks grew from 
$270 million in FY 1990 to $493 million in FY 1991, an increase of 
over 82% in a single year. FY 1992 has seen a continuing steep 
rise with a record-setting total of $707 million, or a 30* 
increase . 

A trend which began in facilities funding now encompasses 
research project funding as well. 

Appropriations for Agriculture, Defense, and Energy contain 
the biggest earmarks and their numbers, in both dollar amounts and 
number of earmarks, follow a steady upward trend. In 1992 Defense 
had 36 apparent earmarks totalling more than $169 million, 
Agriculture had 271 totalling over $146 million, and Energy and 
Water had 44 earmarks for almost $135 million. 

Other subcommittees, as well, are increasingly participating 
in earmarking. These include Commerce, which jumped from $15 
million in FY 1992 to $60 million from FY 91-92, V.A. , HUD, and 
Independent Agencies which jumped from $18 million to $151 million 
and Transportation moving from $3.8 million to $27 million. 

These numbers come from the excellent analyses of earmarks 
prepared by the Congressional Research Service. It is absolutely 
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essential to public discussion of this issue that the CRS continue 
to publish their reports and analyses. From what I understand, 
however, there have been efforts within Congress to hide the flow 
or earmarked funds. Professor James Savage of the University of 
Virginia, who has worked closely with CRS, reports that some 
Members have pressured the CRS into terminating further analyses of 
earmark distributions by state and institution. Moreover, these 
same Members have ordered CRS to no longer use the term "earmark," 
but instead to call them "direct appropriations." 

I know that you will be considering ways to curb academic 
earmarks, and I recognize the difficulty of developing rules that 
do not. at the same time affect well established practices in areas 
other than academic earmarks. But one thing is clear, and that is 
that public disclosure of earmarks cannot hurt. By trying to 
discourage it those engaged in earmarking suggest that it may be an 
impediment or embarrassment to them. 

It is an understandable consequence that when resources are 
scarce and funds available only from Congress that institutions 
would appeal directly to Congress. Clearly, there are more 
research proposals than can be funded, and we need more research 
facilities than can be afforded. It is also understandable that 
elected representatives spend funds in ways that will clearly aid 
their districts. 
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But the nation's needs are neglected when each institution 
pursues its own needs. One of the biggest dangers of earmarking is 
that on a large enough scale — and the chart shows that we have 
reached that scale already — earmarking effectively thwarts any 
effort to establish national priorities as part of a national 
policy on research and technology. To the extent that institutions 
are able to acquire their research funds through lobbying Congress 
directly, they have no incentive to contribute to a discussion of 
what a national science policy would require of our researchers. 

Not only is earmarking not accountable to national needs, but 
research performed with earmarked funds is not readily reviewable 
by any performance assessment criteria. On the other hand with an 
agency-administered competition for funds, there is in place a 
scientific basis on which to oversee and to report to the country 
through Congress on what is being accomplished with the funds. 
When lobbyists secure research funds directly from Congress, these 
oversight mechanisms are bypassed. Nobody has the responsibility 
of taking a second look at how the earmarked funds are used and no 
assessment procedures can operate to report on the results. In 
other words, there is no. accountability. None . Zero . 

I am not going to argue that all the projects funded through 
earmarks lack any merit at all. Nor can I in good faith say that 
all projects funded through merit review produce significant 
results. But I can say that the competitive process of merit 
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review gives us the most justifiable way to explain how our 
research Money is spent. It provides the best hope that we are 
getting the best science. We do not ever know exactly where 
science will lead us, but thus far it has led us very well. 

When I look at this chart, and compare it to the rate of 
growth in research facility funding for NSF or NIH or any of the 
other agencies responsible for managing the nation's research 
investments, I ask myself whether the rules of the game haven't 
already changed. If this trend continues, it's clear that the 
rules have changed. That lobbyists are now the primary judges of 
America's research investments on the basis of the fees they are 
paid. 

Finally, ask yourselves what message earmarking sends to 
today's graduate students and future researchers. By funding 
research through earmarks we are letting them know that success in 
science is measured by how much influence one can buy and which 
lobbyists one can hire. By doing so we are undermining the 
standards of academic excellence. Is this the way we want to say 
to our graduate students, who do their dissertation research on 
these projects, that we reward good research? That it doesn't 
matter how good their ideas or how diligent their work? That it 
only matters whether their university is paying the right lobbyist 
$50,000 every month? 
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Shall we give our graduate students a higher grade if they can 
figure out why paying a lobbyist causes elected officials to award 
their university research money without reliance on scientific 
judgement at all? 

Of course not. 

This is the wrong message. Excessive influence is not a 
measure of success anywhere but among lobbyists. If we are to 
salvage the future of American science and education we need to 
start sending a different message about how success in research is 
measured. 

The Role of Lobbyists 

Not all earmarks of research funds come as the result of the 
work of hired lobbyists, and I expect that the efforts of hired 
lobbyists to obtain earmarks are not always successful. And, I am 
sure that in some cases institutions themselves initiate 
discussions with lobbyists about earmarks, while in other cases 
client development activities lead to representations about the 
potential availability of earmarks. I don't in any sense represent 
myself as knowing just how the lobbying process works for earmarks, 
because I have never employed a lobbyist for that purpose. 

In preparing for this hearing, however, I have discovered some 
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facts that I simply want to put before you without trying to draw 
any conclusion. You nay draw your own conclusion. 

Gerald Cassidy was scheduled to testify later in this hearing, 
and his firm is prominent and active with colleges and universities 
receiving earmarks. According to CRS data, and published lists of 
Cassidy clients, those clients received over $100 million in 
apparent academic earmarks in FY 1992. 4 That was one-seventh of 
the total reported by CRS for that year. To put that amount in the 
context that I discussed earlier, let me point out that the amount 
earmarked for Cassidy clients alone was more than six times the 
amount that Congress authorized and appropriated for the NSF 
competitive facilities program for that year. According to an 
analysis of FY 1993 academic earmarks in The Chronicle of Higher 
Education , Cassidy clients received over $170 million more than a 
fifth of the total earmarks reported, and a 70 percent increase 
from 1992 to 1993. * 

It has been reported fin Th* Washin gton Post that fees charged 
by the Cassidy firm to its clients range from $10,000 to $50,000 



'Source- Washington Representatives 1991 . Columbia Books, Inc. . The Distribution of 
Ap parent Academic Earmarks in the Federal Government *S FY 1992 APPropn at ions Bill, 
Prepared for the House Committee on Science, Space, and Technology by the Congressional 
Research Service, The Library of Congress (September, 1992). Table 3 "Apparent FY 1992 
Academic Earmarks, Ranked by University or College. " 

i Source: Washington Representatives 1992. Columbia Books, Inc.; The Chronicle of 
Higher Education.. June 16, 1993, pp. A22-A26. 
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per month.* 

According to reports filed with the. Federal Election 
Commission, individuals associated with the Cassidy firm in 1989 
and 1990 contributed over $270,000, in kind or cash, to candidates 
for Congressional office, and with further research the total might 
be found to be significantly larger. 7 

Conclusion 

Let me conclude with the key question. Do you want the 
nation's research agenda to be determined by the best scientists or 
by the most skillful lobbyists? To me, and I believe to the other 
"shareholders' 4 you represent, I think the answer is clear. 
And to judge which science is best, we need to apply the standards 
which have been developed within the various fields of science by 
their practitioners. This is what we do when our research funds 
are disbursed through the competitive merit review system, it is 
not what is done when our funds are spent in response to lobbyists 
asking for earmarks. We owe it to our children, to the young men 
and women who are working to become tomorrow's researchers. We owe 
it to the country, and to ourselves, to do better than this. 

* "How One Lobby Discovered Budgetary Gold, " The Washington Post National Weekly 
Edition . June 26 - July 2, 1989, pp. 12-13. 

7 Source: Sunshine Press computer analysis of campaign finance disclosures filed with 
the Federal Election Commission covering the period January 1, 1989 through December 
31, 1991 by federal candidates, PACS, and party committees. 
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Than* you. 1 will be happy to respond to your questions or 
comments . 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Wyatt. I hope Mr. 
Cassidy will appreciate all that free publicity you are giving him. 
Mr. Wyatt, I am sure he will. 

The Chairman, I am going to recognize Members for questions 
in the order in which they appeared, and I am going to minimize 
my own questioning at this point. 

Mr, Bartlett, you are number one. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you very much. 

I am junior enough that I still need to go for Journal votes, and 
so I missed your opening remarks, Mr. Chairman, but I have read 
them, and I will tell you that I thoroughly agree with them, 

I guess one is supposed to ask questions as if he were acquiring 
information to make up his mind. It is very difficult for me to do 
that here because I will tell you that I come from a background 
that gives me a bias here. I am very privileged to have been able 
to spend a fair part of my life in basic research where I have sev- 
eral scores of articles in the basic scientific literature, I then moved 
to the R&D area, where I was privileged to be able to be productive 
and end up with 20 patents. So I have some background in this 
area. As a result of this background and a number of years spent 
there, I can tell you that I am firmly opposed to earmarking in aca- 
demia. 

You know, I guess that you could go to the county landfill and 
find a good lunch one day, and that to me is very equivalent to say- 
ing that that is where you need to go for lunch every day, and I 
think that is pretty much the equivalent of saying that earmarking 
is okay because we find one or two projects which were earmarked 
and didn't turn out to be abysmal failures. This is just flat out the 
wrong way to go, and I hope that the Congress, in its wisdom, de- 
cides that it needs to stop this destructive practice. 

I would just like to ask the panel, what do you think were the 
initial and the continuing motivations for academic earmarking? 

Dr. Rosenzweig. Money. Money to do things that people genu- 
inely want to do because they think they are good things to do and 
because they think, from the institutional point of view in some 
cases, they are important for the institution's reputation and pro- 
gram, from the point of view of the Members of Congress involved 
because it enhances their ability to provide benefits for their con- 
stituents and therefore enhances their political viability. 

I don't think that the individual motivations are very com- 
plicated really, but I have never viewed this as a moral issue. Peo- 
ple who engage in earmarking are not committing a sin, they are 
committing bad public policy. Those are different things and ought 
to be approached differently. 

Ken Schlossberg— I think we could be friends if we knew one an- 
other better; we certainly have a good relationship on the limited 
basis on which we have had it so far. But I just think he is doing 
the wrong thing. I think what he is doing is destructive to the Na- 
tion s interest. 

Mr. Schlossberg. I am not sure what I should say after that, 
but, Mr. Bartlett, there is some history here. I am not sure you are 
fully familiar with the history, so let me just try and make a few 
remarks about that. 
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Thore was a very large Federal Higher Education Facilities Con- 
struction Program in the 1960's that was run primarily through 
Health and Education, I believe. This was a program, as I under- 
stand it, that was run almost entirely on a first come/first served 
basis. That is, whichever institution applied for funds, so long as 
they could demonstrate that they were an accredited institution 
and that they were not going to construct an amusement park with 
the funds but indeed were going to construct a facility for higher 
education, academic, or science facility, that they would, in some 
fashion, over time receive funds. It was a very different process 
than the peer review process for research grants, as I understand 
it. 

At some time in the late sixties or early seventies, the Appropria- 
tions Committees, looking at how much they had appropriated for 
facilities— and at that time it added up to hundreds of millions of 
dollars— and I don't know whether or not the demand was falling 
off or exactly what the situation was, but, whatever occurred, the 
Appropriations Committees decided theywould cease appropriating 
a large amount of monies for facilities. There were still statutes on 
the books to appropriate those funds. They stopped appropriating 
funds for facilities. 

Now, as we all know, between the 1960's and the 1990s the 
country has changed enormously. The pace of science has changed 
enormously. Many of the facilities that were built even under that 
program are now obsolete in terms of doing modern science for 
many reasons. Many institutions never applied back in the sixties. 
So what we have, as I think everybody agrees, is an academic, sci- 
entific, facilities situation that is truly serious. That is, we have fa- 
cilities all over the country, some of them at the most prestigious 
institutions and some of them at the least prestigious institutions, 
that simply are not fit to do the work that needs to be done today. 

So those institutions, looking around at the alternatives that 
they now have to either build facilities or replace or renovate facili- 
ties, see Congress as an alternative, and they are coming to Con- 
gress to do that. 

Mr. Wyatt mentioned the Cassidy firm. I think to be perfectly 
open and on the table here, people should understand that I was 
the founder of that firm and sold it in 1984 because I did have 
some differences over the way academic earmarking should be 
done. So. 

Mr. Wyatt. Mr. Bartlett, I appreciate your background. You cer- 
tainly speak as a person who has excelled in the merit review sys- 
tem. You know the value of competitive proposals. You also know 
the value in the minds of students that come along knowing that 
the best science — they can have the faith that the best science will 
in the end win, and we are undermining that. 

I am old enough to remember, Mr. Schlossberg, the program in 
the fifties and sixties. I was in industry in the fifties, but I came 
back to university in the sixties, and those programs, as I recall, 
were competitive programs. Some of them were regional in nature, 
so that it was defined as, "We want a center for"— computer centers 
in a region, or whatever else was going on. But they were, in fact, 
competitive, and competitive proposals were evaluated in the mer- 
its. 
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And let me mention one other thing that was referred to in Mr. 
Schlossberg's testimony about deferred maintenance; at Columbia 
was his specific instance. Deferred maintenance has been and is a 
problem in universities. Yale University announced a billion-dollar 
problem in deferred maintenance a year or two ago. My view of 
that is, that is an institutional responsibility, that in fact it is not 
appropriate for an institution to come to Congress and ask to be 
bailed out of a situation by the Congress that was created by the 
institution. 

I was at Harvard before I went to Vanderbiit— a huge deferred 
maintenance problem. Harvard started working on that in the 
early seventies. They are still working on it, and they are working 
it down. Th ey are financing it with internal funds, the way things 
are financed generallyat a university. 

Vanderbiit, when I went there, had a problem of about $200 mil- 
lion. We have worked that down now, over 10 years, to under $50 
million, and we have a plan to get out of it. It is a serious problem, 
tut I don't think it is fair to circumvent a competitive process for 
research facilities and say that it is the Congress's responsibility to 
bail out those institutions that hire themselves lobbyists to get 
money to do so. 

And finally, let me say one other thing. At the beginning, this 
earmarking problem was predominantly a facilities problem, but if 
you look at the last two or three years of earmarking, you will see 
that it is going more and more, dramatically more, for research, not 
for facilities, but for research programs, and that is indeed, to me, 
very, very alarming. 

The Chairman. Mr. Bartlett, I am going to try and limit the ini- 
tial round to five minutes each in order that each Member may 
have an opportunity, and I am going to recognize Mr. Volkmer 
next, but may I just say a word before. 

I want to urge all the Members to keep in mind that this is not 
a simple problem, and I think all of the speakers have indicated 
the nuances of it. We are talking about earmarking or pork barrel 
science as if there were some clearly defined entity out there that 
we could attack, and that is not the case. I think you would find 
that there may be such a thing as good earmarks and bad ear- 
marks. There are earmarks for facilities; there are earmarks, as 
Mr. Wyatt has said, that include both the facilities and programs— 
that include both the facilities and research programs, sometimes 
in the same earmark, and we need to carefully distinguish amongst 
the various different things and the various different remedies for 
correcting whatever the discrepancies or difficulties may be. 

So I am urging Members to use this hearing process as a way 
of better understanding the entire picture so that we may be able 
to fabricate reasonable solutions for the entire picture. 

Mr. Volkmer. 

Mr. Volkmer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I first wish we could find a different word to use, since it has a 
somewhat bad connotation, than "pork barrel." I have a lot of pork 
producers in my district, and they think pork is great, and I do too, 
but I dont necessarily agree that this type thing, whatever it is, 
is so great. 
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But I, too, agree with the Chairman, there is not a simple an- 
swer, and, Mr. Schlossberg, I agree with you that undoubtedly 
through time some of the projects that were started or facilities 
built with earmarked funds probably have done some great good 
and have done some things, but so have the other projects that 
were constructed or projects started with research funds that were 
competitive. 

Mr. Schlossberg, you have been involved in this for some time. 
Now you recognize, do you not — at least I do — that there undoubt- 
edly somewhere in all these projects that were started or facilities 
built, or we started— like Mr. Wyatt said, we are now starting re- 
search projects in the legislative process, but not all of those have 
been meritorious to the extent that they are something that the 
Nation really needed. Do you agree or disagree with that? 

Mr. SCHLOSSBERG. Just oh the face of it, I would say that is prob- 
ably true. 

Mr. Volkmer. And I come down to, in what methodology that we 
use in the process are we more apt to use the funds that we have, 
that are limited, in the best possible way? And I keep coming back 
to, the competitive position is the best. That is where I keep com- 
ing back. 

Mr. SCHLOSSBERG. Mr. Volkmer, President Wyatt said that he 
wasn't entirely familiar with how lobbyists work. 
Mr. VOLKMER. I think some of us are. 

Mr. SCHLOSSBERG. Yes — or how even maybe the congressional 
process works, and he focused on agriculture in particular. I think 
I can tell him a few things about agriculture that might change his 
mind about the way some of these projects come about in terms of 
the kind of review they get. 

First of all, by no means are all the projects funded in the Agri- 
culture Committee members' projects. I happen to have a project 
there myself, and the Member who represents that institution is 
not a member of either Agriculture or Appropriations for that mat- 
ter. So by no means are they all members' projects. 

Secondly, almost all the projects in agriculture are started under 
what is called the feasibility study process, meaning that they are 
given a very small amount of money, through the Department of 
Agriculture, to conduct a feasibility study, and that feasibility 
study is conducted by the Department's scientists with outside sci- 
entists on what is called a site review committee. They go down to 
the institution, they visit the institution, they study the project, 
and they make a report back to the committee. 

So this is by no means a lobbyist initiated effort that somehow 
ends up in a bill and nobody knows about it and the Department 
never reviews it, it is quite the opposite, and there is a year that 
takes place between the time that the project is initiated, reviewed 
by the Department, and the committee's action on the project to ac- 
tually fund it or not fund it, and there are projects that are not 
funded as a result of this feasibility process. 

So at least through that process and through that committee it 
is wide open, it is reviewed thoroughly on a scientific basis by the 
agency before it is brought back for funding and before it is 
brought to the rest of the House. 
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Mr. VOLKMER. And there are projects that were started back in 
the eighties because a Congressman felt that there was a need for 
them and the administration at that time wouldn't go along with 

Mr. SCHLOSSBERG. Yes. I am not quite— 

Mr. VOLKMER. I can tell you one we have got right at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 
Mr. SCHLOSSBERG. Yes. 

Mr. VOLKMER. We still have it solely because of— and I am on the 
Agriculture Committee, and it is the Food and Agriculture Policy 
Research Institute, and the Reagan and Bush administrations both 
tried to kill it because they didn't like competition with USDA as 
far as being a ble to, members of tho Agricultur e Committee, g ertn^ 
formation on what changes in programs would do to the farmers 1 
income and agriculture. 

Mr. SCHLOSSBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VOLKMER. And, Mr. Wyatt, that Institute has done a tremen- 
dous service to agriculture, as far as I am concerned, because we 
used to get distorted facts from USDA over here, and we had no 
other way except through them to get an objective viewpoint. We 
just used it on reconciliation. I and members of the committee just 
used it on what the reconciliation process — the spending cuts we 
made in agriculture, what they were going to do to the farmer out 
there. Do you understand? 

Mr. Wyatt. I understand. I grew up on a farm and have one 
now. 

Let me just say, my point is this. We have scarce funds in this 
country. We are teetenng on the brink of real financial collapse, 
and we have to be very careful about how we spend our money. We 
have agencies of Government that are charged with the responsibil- 
ity for managing research funds. Agriculture is one, Defense is one, 
there are many, they are well defined. It is their responsibility to 
pick and choose those things that conform to the priorities that 
they have determined and then go justify them to Congress. There 
are authorizing committees, like this one, that hear these things 
out, and they are certainly free and do alter the plans that the De- 
partments bring forth, and there are disagreements, there are 
changes. 

My point is that in the last moment in the example I gave, after 
the agency has had its say, the authorizing committee has had its 
say, and without any competitive review, in the example I gave, 
the budget was altered and increased by two and a half times, from 
$11 to $28 million on facilities. Furthermore the thing that is really 
disturbing to me is that in this system we now have, where there 
is a shortage of funds and will be for the foreseeable future, every 
time that is done, we squeeze out something that has been through 
the competitive process, the agency, the authorizing committees, 
and I think that is simply not right. That is not a good plan, it sim- 
ply will not work well lor this country, and we have to stop it. 

Mr. VoLKMER. Thank you. My time has expired. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Volkmer. 

Mr. Fawell is next. Mr. Fawell is a leader in the Pork Busters 
Coalition here in Congress. 
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Mr. Fawell. So what I have heard here is music to my ears, I 
must confess. 

I also want to take this time to commend Chairman Brown. He 
is, though not highly publicized, I am proud to say he is a member 
of the pork busters group, and certainly his leadership as a chair- 
man of a very important committee in this Congress is of immense 
significance, that for him to take a stand like this and to objec- 
tively pursue the questions of earmarks, I can't say enough of my 
personal appreciation, and I think many Members of Congress ob- 
viously share that. # 

I had a beautiful opening statement, Mr. Chairman, which I am 
not allowed— I wasn't here to be able to express it, but I would like 
to have unanimous consent to have it — 

The Chairman. I insist that you put it in the record, Mr. Fawell. 
Without objection, it will be put in the record. 

Mr. Fawell. I thank you. 

What we are saying, it seems to me, is that we must have the 
peer review, I think especially in science where so many are like 
myself. I am an escapee from the liberal arts. I enjoy being on this 
Science Committee, but I must confess that many times I have dif- 
ficulty in fully comprehending even those matters which come to 
the Energy Subcommittee where I am now the Ranking Repub- 
lican, but certainly the Committee as a Whole, as they come for- 
ward with matters, it is extremely for, I think, the average Member 
of Congress to really be sure that the very best science is objec- 
tively being presented, and we in the pork buster movement, which 
has approximately 70 Members, a bipartisan group— we, in fact, 
have a seven-step test as we review appropriations — and we usu- 
ally don't have the time to do it sufficiently until after the ending 
of a fiscal year — to determine whether or not there may be what 
we call procedural pork. That— actually, the pork wasn't even our 
word, but we try to determine, did it go through the process? If it 
goes through the process, a full hearing, if there is peer review and 
analysis, then we do not raise objections to it and ask for the re- 
peal of that legislation. 

I think one of the best examples I could think of is last year 
when Chairman Brown took to the Floor in a tremendous debate 
to object to $100 million of science research that was added in con- 
ference committee by a number of people in the Senate, and, with 
the help of others, that particular $100 million was knocked out. 

We all felt very good about that, but near the closing days of the 
Congress is miraculously reappeared in the Department of Defense 
appropriation, and that $100 million is being spent today, and it 
is truly doing harm, I think, to other science research projects 
which have gone through many years of science review and peer re- 
view, and so it — undoubtedly I think the time has come that Con- 
gress take this very, very seriously. 

The only question I have — I just so completely agree, Mr. Wyatt, 
with your statement; I think, Dr. Rosenzweig, with your statement 
too. I wasn't here when you testified, but I do plan to read your 
testimony. I think the two of you are in accord. 

Just one comment otherwise. It has always seemed to me in re- 
gard to Federal funds for construction of facilities at higher edu- 
cation institutions for science research purposes that it is odd that 
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we should reimburse for depreciation of buildings. You talked about 
deferred maintenance, and it has always seemed to me that if you 
make a grant to someone— if I make a $500,000 grant to my alma 
mater and then they come back to me and say, "Gee, we thank you 
very much, but we do need to have another $40,000 to cover depre- 
ciation, it makes no sense, but we are doing that. 

As best I understand right now, with all of the R&D money that 
we do pay out to various institutions, they may utilize a certain 
portion for depreciation factors that, in effect, they just hold it out, 
and I don t think anybody checks to see that they are putting it 
into a fund that will be used for maintenance or anything of that 
sort. So that is something I think that hopefully this Committee 
can reevaluate. 

-Butj-^ainHl-si mply want to sa y-lfaalr^nyt hing that we can do 
to be able to augment scientific knowledge and review for our au- 
thorizing committees I am 100 percent for. 

Well, I won't go any further than that. I just appreciate the testi- 
mony very, very much and appreciate the opportunity indeed to 
bring this out in a Congress which finds itself so tragically short 
of money that we end up having to borrow from our children and 
grandchildren every year $300 or $400 billion^ and indeed even the 
new five-year plan— and I don't say this in disrespect to the plan- 
anticipates that there will be $1,8 trillion of new debt. So we are 
in tough circumstances, and we ought to spend our science research 
money for only those projects which have gone through double and 
triple review and then keep drawing upon the expertise of science 
in regard to accountability. 
I thank all of you for testifying. 
The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Fawell. 
On the Democratic side, Mr. Johnson is next. 
Mr. Johnson of Georgia. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I want to direct this question to Dr. Rosenzweig and Mr. Wyatt. 
. If you take the pork barrel aspect out of the earmarking, there 
is some reflection of congressional policy on these science issues I 
want to ask three questions, and the first one is: What role do you 
think, if any, Congress has in setting science policy and priorities? 
becondly, what factors should be used in these peer review proc- 
esses for competitive awarding of these grants? And then thirdly, 
1 think one of the reasons for the earmarks is to assure some re- 
gional spreading out of the grants. 

Would you think it would be a good idea to have sort of an 
interregional competition for some of the grants? Should that be a 
factor that is played out? 
Dr. Rosenzweig. Let me take a crack at those first, Mr. Johnson. 
With respect to your first question: What role does Congress 
have m setting priorities? This is the public's money that we are 
talking about, and in the system that we operate the public's 
money is dispensed by the public's representatives. I have no prob- 
lem with that at all. I believe in that system, and I tliink on the 
whole it works well, although it has some characteristics that are 
from time to time dysfunctional, and I think this is one of them. 

Certainly with respect to broad policy, with respect to legislation 
with respect to matters that come before this Committee like the 
kind of emphasis that is given to projects like the Space Station or 
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the SSC or what the distribution of effort ought to be generally 
within the National Science Foundation, those are not really appro- 
priate matters for congressional disposition in conjunction with ad- 
ministration proposals, but they are essential matters for congres- 
sional disposition. 

What is inappropriate, I think, is congressional intervention at 
the next level, which is: Where actually will that work be done? 
Having decided what needs to be done, in what general areas it 
ought to be, who ought to do it, and there I think there is no sub- 
stitute for the judgments of those who are qualified to judge, and 
whatever else Members of Congress may be able to do individually 
and whatever else it is that Congress can do institutionally, I do 
not put high on that list their ability to make scientific judgments. 
No disrespect meant; it is the fact as I see it. 

What factors ought to be taken into account in peer review? Cer- 
tainly previous performance, scientific promise, the perceived qual- 
ity of the research design, the perceived importance of the subject 
to be investigated. All of those are primary considerations. Having 
gone through that screen, agencies can and do make later judg- 
ments from among those that are judged at the top of the list sci- 
entifically about regional distributions, about economic — potential 
economic contributions. I think those are appropriate secondary 
considerations. The primary considerations ought to be scientific in 
character. 

So far as regional spread is concerned, my sense is that that is 
happening naturally. I see in the South, for example, the rise of 
significant institutions — significant research institutions that were 
not there, at least didn't have that stature, 25, 30 years ago. In al- 
most all cases, the initial basis for that development is local, not 
federal. That is, it is a combination of local determination to build 
universities, public and private, of good management of those insti- 
tutions, cf sound economic judgment on the part of those who are 
running them about where the future opportunities lie, and it is 
really only after all of that infrastructure, if you will, is in place 
that federal fiinding is useful. 

You cannot build a university with federal funding; you simply 
can't do it. If you could, the U.S. Military Academy would be the 
best scientific institution in the United States. It just doesn't hap- 
pen that way. So I think regional distribution is important. I think 
it happens naturally as the economies of the regions change over 
time and develop over time. I think it is not inappropriate to take 
that into account at some stage of the decision-making process, and 
it may be that in some programs a system of regional competitions 
would make some sense. I nave never seen one worked out that I 
thought was workable, but I don't say it is inconceivable. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Chairman, could I take a minute to answer the 
same question? 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. WYATT. The role of Congress in setting policies and priorities 
is one that is very, very important, and, in fact, I appeared before 
this Committee and this Chairman in the seventies on an issue 
that was proposed by an administration — that is, to set up regional 
supercomputer centers to serve researchers in all fields of research. 
That was a controversial proposal. It was made by the administra- 
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tion, the National Science Foundation, after peer evaluation, but 
this Committee then actually had hearings, called in experts, lis- 
tened to all sides of the issue, and carefully decided on doing it and 
altered the specific proposal constructively in the process. 

That does not happen when we get these earmarks at the last 
minute in appropriations. So what I am saying is that with ear- 
marking we don't get the appropriate role for the Congress, which 
is an important role. 

The peer review— I don't have anything to add to what Dr. 
Rosenzweig has said. 

The regional focus — earmarking is not providing— what the data 
shows is that the pattern of earmarks has not helped the have-not 
States, it has helped the States that^r^fldy^^^o-Tp^fit-T^Qn^y- 
It is fairly straightforward, and it happens frequently that regional 
competitions are set up for centers. We did that in the 
supercomputer initiative. We deliberately needed these centers lo- 
cated regionally around the country, and so we set up six, as I re- 
call, competitions in six regions on a merit basis and received many 
proposals, and that worked out very well. So it is something that 
we Know how to do, and it works well. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Next is Mr. Rohrabacher. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate 
your leadership in this Committee. In many, many ways I appre- 
ciate your leadership. This, in particular, I appreciate your leader- 
ship, because I know it is something you feel strongly about. 

Our current system seems to be ineffective, unaccountable, and 
in some ways incomprehensible, and I know we have a budget proc- 
ess that just doesn't work. Nobody knows how it works. Half oi the 
Members around here don't know how the budget process works. 
And I have two basic questions for each of you. 

The Chairman and I are both involved with a move, an attempt 
to reform the appropriations process which would try to take it 
from a dual process into a singular process, where today you have 
appropriations and authorization, and take that down into one ac- 
tual process where the people who are going through the hearings, 
the authorizers, also nave the appropriations powers in their 
hands. That is one reform that has been proposed of the process. 

Another reform that has been proposed, for example, is the line 
item veto, which might be given to the President of the United 
States. 

So what I would like is your comments on these two approaches 
to solving the problem that you are talking about, and first of all 
a possible fundamental reform of the budget process itself, and, 
number two, the line item veto, and each of you could probably give 
me your answer on that. 

Dr. Rosenzweig. Well, Til start, Mr. Rohrabacher. 

My own view of the line item veto is that its effect is greatly ex- 
aggerated. It would not have the benefits that its advocates assert 
for it, and it probably wouldn't do the damage that its opponents 
fear from it. It would provide, at best, another point of negotiation 
in the process between the executive and the legislature, and my 
sense is that the changes that it would produce would be marginal 
at best and probably not worth the fight that everybody is going 
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through either to get it or to prevent it, expect for whatever politi- 
cal benefits there are in making that fight on both sides. 

So far as the fundamental reform of the appropriations process 
is concerned, let me try to speak as a political scientist, which I 
used to be in my earlier days. I don't see it happening. I have seen 
over the years lots of tension and back and forth between the au- 
thorizing committees and the appropriating committees. The intro- 
duction of the Budget Committees is a complication in the process. 
But I see primarily a struggle over turf and power within the insti- 
tution rather than a serious effort to look at what is required in 
this Nation in order to budget and appropriate within the con- 
straints that our political system imposes. 
— IStH^irr-ar^ke^ic^eut^ 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. It sounds like you have got a lot of ideas 
about what is wrong but not necessarilj 7 — what is your idea about 
what is going to correct the patterns that you are complaining 
about? 

Dr. ROSENZWEIG. Well, as I suggested in my testimony, I don't 
think that the prospects for change are very good. I think what we 
are witnessing is one of the characteristics of a political system 
that served us very well for more than 200 years. Constituency rep- 
resentation, the single-member district system, the distribution of 
powers, the separation of powers, the weakness of the party system 
within the Congress, all of those reflect what is one of the fun- 
damental values that I am sure you share with so many other peo- 
ple in this country and throughout our history, and that is a basic 
distrust of concentrations of power. It is very hard to produce dis- 
cipline in this political system, and, that being the case, the incen- 
tives work in the other direction, they work in the direction of con- 
stituency interests and Member interests in their constituencies. I 
think that is very hard to fight against. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I understand your skepticism. I don't share 
your pessimism, however. 

Dr. ROSENZWEIG. Well, good. I'm glad you don't. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you. 

And the other two gentlemen might want to — 

Mr. SCHLOSSBERG. Mr. Rohrabacher, I really have enough trou- 
ble just trying to figure out what to do about earmarking in my 
own business without fixing the congressional process. I do think 
that the authorization and appropriations process have worked 
very well for a long period of time. They give you two sets of re- 
views on whatever you are doing, and in that sense I think it is 
very valuable. 

I think if you concentrate the power in one place, once again you 
may find that you have created a problem that you didn't antici- 
pate in the first place. 

So I don't think the country's problems are really process prob- 
lems, I think they are historical problems, and I don't think they 
can be fixed by fixing the process. 

Mr. Wyatt. Let me have a quick answer, if I could, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Chairman. Without objection, the gentleman's time will be 
extended for another minute in order to hear from Mr. Wyatt. 
Mr. Wyatt. Good. I will only take a minute. 
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I support revision of the authorization and appropriations proc- 
ess. It seems to me that what is happening now is that the author- 
izing committees are being almost totally circumvented by the ap- 
propriations process. There is no open public discussion and debate 
of the sort I described earlier as general practice in the authorizing 
committees in the appropriations committees, and we can see the 
evidence from the data that, in fact, the authorizing committees 
are being bypassed. We need some reform there. Whether it is a 
single process or a process that requires the groups coming back 
together after each have operated, I don't know, but it seems to me 
that there has to be some reconciliation in the public arena on 
these disagreements. 

I also woukTsuppbrt tHe~luie~item veto tor the same reasonn - 
think that the chief executive officer of the country needs to be put 
on the spot of acting on some of these issues very deliberately, I 
think the politics will take care of itself, but it seems to me that 
is what a chief executive officer is supposed to do. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Rohrabacher. 
Mr. Geren is next. 

Mr. Geren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to also say I commend you for this undertaking. I think 
this not just a science problem with the Congress but it is an insti- 
tutional problem, and I think the whole Congress could learn from 
your leadership on this effort. 

I do have — obviously, the primary goal of our research funds has 
to be just promoting good quality research. Just to follow up a little 
on Mr. Johnson's question — I assume his question; I heard the an- 
swer; I didn't get to hear his question— I am concerned about the 
regional disparities. I am not sure what you do about that. 

I certainly don't think that you should compromise the quality of 
the science in the interest of addressing the regional disparities, 
but there are institutions around this country that are trying to get 
up into the first rank and have a difficult time achieving that with- 
out having not only the funds but just the opportunity to partici- 
pate in some of these projects that help make their mark and help 
them elevate their standing in the peer review process, and I'm not 
sure how you can deal with that without compromising the science. 

And I guess I don't have a question really, Mr. Chairman, other 
than just to express some concern about the regional impact, but 
most importantly I think that this is an effort that needs to go for- 
ward and we need to make sure that we spend our money where 
we are, as a country, going to get the best results, and thank you 
for your work in this area. 

Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you very much, Mr. Geren. 

I think you are aware of the fact that this Committee has shared 
your concern about regional impacts and distribution and would 
like to make sure that that problem is adequately resolved. 

Mrs. Morella is next in line. 
. Mrs. Morella. Thank you very much. 

I think most of the questions have been asked, but I was looking 
again at the GAO report. Of the 37 academic institutions that have 
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received $20 million or more in earmarks during that 12-year pe- 
riod where $2.5 billion have gone to just that kind of earmarking, 
nine have improved their Federal research rank. Since the first 
years, these earmarks total $1 million or more, eight have experi- 
enced a drop in their ranking; one institution experienced no 
change; and the remaining 19 institutions do not provide a basis 
for comparison. 

I am sorry — it is a CRS report, not a GAO report. 

I guess what I am wondering is, do you have any confirmation 
that the monies that have been put into earmarking for these uni- 
versities have reaped significant benefits in terms of global com- 
petitiveness? Do we hav e any tangible measurement other than a 
"Building or we are~sTarting aln^"3epaftiTient?-And I -guessrMr:— 
Schlossberg, you are probably the one who would most be equipped 
to answer that. 

Incidentally, Boston University is my alma mater. I notice that 
is high on the list, Tufts, et cetera, et cetera. 

Mr. Schlossberg. Yes, Mrs. Morella. As I mentioned I think be- 
fore you arrived, Dr. Rosenzweig referred to a project at Columbia 
University, and I said that in that case there seemed to be a clear 
relationship between the chemistry department for which this facil- 
ity at Columbia was basically earmarked, between that chemistry 
department and the complex of the American Pharmaceutical In- 
dustry concentrated in the New York metropolitan, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut area. 

The pharmaceutical industry is one of our greatest assets at the 
moment in terms of exports and revenues, and I think any look at 
that project would show that it really does play an important part 
in keeping that industry competitive by the research that is being 
done by that chemistry department in that facility. 

There is another instance in which I have been involved recently, 
and that is the area of marine biotechnology. Marine biotechnology 
is a baby, growing industry in which other countries are investing 
literally billions of dollars; Japanese, Europeans are investing large 
amounts on that. We are way behind the curve on that. 

One of our leading marine biology institutions, perhaps the lead- 
ing one in the world, is in Woods Hole, Massachusetts, and one 
critical facility at that institution is what is bi sically a holding fa- 
cility where they bring in species that they are going to do research 
on and send it all around the world. At this leading institution, this 
facility was a 100-year-old ancient fishing shack, and they were 
just desperate to get a modern facility not only to hold species but 
to do the kind of genetic breeding of species that is now done with 
mice, for instance, that can really bring us forward rapidly in the 
marine biotechnology industry. Now that is another earmarked 
project that I would be happy to have anybody in the world look 
at and see whether or not that is a good investment. 

Mrs. MORELLA. I wonder if the other two panelists would like to 
offer any comments about the fact that, yes, you can find benefit 
from any money that is put into any project but that it is not really 
the best expenditure of money, let alone the fact that it is gnawing 
at the budget deficit. 
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Mr. Wyatt. I think the CRS data that you cited is the best data 
we have, and that is that essentially that $2.5 billion didn't change 
the standing of those institutions that received it that much. 

I would go further and say that we could take $2.5 billion and 
make it a competitive process for institutions to come to the appro- 
priate agencies through the Congress in a format of competition 
and virtually guarantee that we could improve the scientific stand- 
ing of even more than the 18 institutions that are cited in the CRS 
study. This is pimply— this shows that earmarking is not the way 
to do it, in my view. 
Mrs. MORELLA. Would you agree, Dr. Rosenzweig? 
Dr. Rosenzweig. Yes, I do, Mrs. Morella. I don't know of any evi- 
dence that suggests a connection between the earmarked funding 
and scientific progress or increased national competitiveness. The 
assertions about that are always made in advance of the earmark, 
and the evidence for it afterwards is hard to come by. 

I think the Columbia case which Ken Schlossberg mentioned is 
an interesting and revealing one in one respect because nobody 
doubts, I certainly don't doubt, that Columbia nad and has a distin- 
guished chemistry department and that an investment in a chem- 
istry building at Columbia would have been justified under any 
competitive program had one existed. 

The fact is that the reason Columbia needed the money at that 
time for a chemistry building is that generations of academic lead- 
ership at Columbia— institutional leadership at Columbia had sim- 
ply failed to understand the intellectual importance of science and 
technology in a modern university and they had failed to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities that other institutions had taken advan- 
tage of in earlier years when funds were available. 

I don't think it is the role of the taxpayer or the taxpayer's rep- 
resentative to bail institutions out of their own errors even though 
the result of that might be in individual cases a good project or 
some benefit that otherwise wouldn't have been achieved. 

Mrs. Morella. I know that you don't want to get involved in the 
congressional process, but one of the steps that could be taken 
would be that the authorizing committee does the appropriating 
also on a competitive basis. It might just be one step closer toward 
closer scrutiny, and I think our chairman and ranking member 
might well agree. 
Thank you. I yield back. 

The CHAIRMAN. I might just comment that there are other steps 
that we could take. We understand in this committee the great 
backlog of unmet needs for research facilities around the country, 
and we have categorized that as being in the $5 to $10 billion level 
and have repeatedly suggested that we need a program to fund this 
at some reasonable level. 

One solution would be for us to pursue that more vigorously and 
see if we couldn't convince our colleagues that this is the proper 
way to go for the Congress as a whole. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Walker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wyatt, I'm sorry I wasn't here for your testimony, but I am 
told by staff that there was a piece of your testimony here that 
probably needs to be elaborated on a little bit, beginning on page 
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13 where you talked about the excellent analysis of earmarks pre- 
P tu b s y o th on SytSl"^ there have 

oressured CRS into terminating further analysis of earmark <hs 
Ei'SS 4em toeot^riaSons. We love euphemisms around 
h6 Could you elaborate a little 1A more on that? I jme °fus 

who afe s?far into pork barrel that they are even concerned about 

'"Mr" "w^Wet" « *e information that we received 
tough pXsoV Savage, «ho has worked more on thrs rssue than 
°TiX\ HySftSS. at«£n again back in- 
therewakf little dip there in 1989 and ^.gS 
I worked extensively on it, along with the , ... 

" e f°%* the onlv way we "re able to track what actually hap- 

Nation's interest. f musing that earmark 

and it is publicly available for analysis cQm 
Mr Walker. And it seems to me it is very im P oltm -„u+ 
mr. WALMK. rti maybe our committee might 

project? t . 0 

Mr Schlossberg. I m sorry, sir? 

™fS^*oto 5 uSi^« the vitreous glass project was at 
Catholic University. 
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Mr. SCHLOSSBERG. Not my project. UmVersit y here ~ 

Mr. Walker. Not your project. 

How about Merrywood? 

Mr. SCHLOSSBERG. Not my project. 

thai "th^»ur vot fo their ™, m »ff Wh ° e !r wi !! te " the "> 
projects /kind ofTegaS^ofth'e merits* 6 tS thr ° Ugh ' ^ * e 

parunent, it couldn t be reviewed more by God 

Mr' mfSI- W °?H Id A e gentIeman 5^to me? 
The C^SaLTw 156 happy t0 t0 the chairman. 

Mr. SCHLOSSBERG. Yes, sir "appen. 
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Mr. Walker. Let me just raise one other point here, and I know 
my time is just about up, but the Chronicle of Higher Education 
article that was included in our packet here today indicates that 
the single largest earmark, the largest ever up until at least the 
time of the article, is the Consortium for International Earth 
Science Information Network, that we call CIESIN here, and one 
of the worrisome aspects of that one is, that appears to be one 
where there is even now a new idea as to how academic pork gets 
distributed, because what you do in this particular case is, you 
form this consortium, and then, as it turns out, our investigation 
over the last couple of weeks indicates that every member of the 
board of directors ended up getting a project out of the CIESIN ap- 
propriation, so that now what you have done is, you have formed 
a consortium, put government money into it, you have got this 
operational entity out there, and then all the members of the board 
of directors come in and take a dip out of it, so that there is not 
even a congressional review process. The only review of it is the re- 
view for forming the agency in the first place. It gets a huge sum 
of money, and then they are responsible for apportioning the 
money, and the money happens to go to all the members who are 
on the board, and I've got to tell you, that one is kind of a worri- 
some new aspect of this, and I wonder whether any of you would 
comment on whether or not that is a pattern that disturbs you. 

Mr WYATT. It certainly disturbs me, because it is just earmark- 
ing on a much larger scale, and I am not familiar with this one be- 
cause it is relatively new, but some of the others that are similar, 
they even go through the motions of describing this process by 

which they carve up the earmark as a competitive process, which 

of course is a farce. 
Mr. Walker. Thank you. 

Dr. ROSENZWEIG. I agree, Mr. Walker. I hope you can persuade 
some of your colleagues that it is a bad idea also, 
Mr. Walker. Okay. 
Mr. Schlossberg? 

Mr. Schlossberg. I am not familiar with that, Mr. walker. 

Mr. Walker. Okay. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Royce. 

Mr. ROYCE. Yes. 

Chancellor Wyatt, I think I have learned something here today 
that I had not realized, and I know this process does not go on at 
your university, but the thought that a significant portion of a 
budget could go in commissions to pay for lobbying activity in es- 
sence, and looking at the apparent academic earmarks, that chart 
that you provided— that has been provided that seems to indicate 
close to $700 million a year now— I wonder, do you have a feeling 
for how much in funds spent out of university budgets in the Unit- 
ed States today go toward this process of paying for commissions 
or lobbying activity in order to get at these funds. 

Mr WYATT. Unfortunately, I do not. That information is not pub- 
licly available. We tried to get it, and we simply aren't able to get 
it. 
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Mr. Royce. Would you suggest that perhaps we put in legislation 
some requirement that if funds are, in fact, earmarked that there 
somewhere in the university's records be a compilation of what was 
paid in order to lobby for those funds? 

Mr. Wyatt. I think that would be a good idea. I think we need 
to have some way of getting at— if this process is going to be al- 
lowed to continue, it is involving public funds in the end, and we 
need to be able to understand it. 

Mr. Royce. I think we should close down or reform the process 
m the ways that you have suggested. If we do not, at the very 
minimal, this Congress should do, it should be to collect that data 
m the hopes that that then forces us to reform the process. 

The Chairman. Mr. Schlossberg wanted to comment on that 
question. 

Mr. Schlossberg. Right. 

Mr Royce, I just want to make sure there is no misconception 
about either the question or the answer. It is illegal to pay— to us» 

m ftSfJST ^ e u? r ^ ct i° ? ay the lo bbyist; that is number one. 
correct? COme ° Ut ° f the universit y' s budget, 

Mr. SCHLOSSBERG. So the funds have to come from some place 
else in the university. They do not come out of the project, per se. 

Mr. ROYCE. No. I understand they do not come out of the project. 

Mr. Schlossberg. Secondly, there are all kinds of reporting re- 
quirements now. They by no means cover the waterfront in terms 
of what is actually being paid to do the lobbying, but you can go 
to the current registration reporting data and find out in some 
fashion what is being paid for these projects. 

• ^r. Rosenzweig. Mr. Royce, there is something about this sub- 
ject that has puzzled me ever since I first became aware of it and 
that is why any university would pay a lobbyist to do this. From 
the lobbyist s point of view— no disrespect to Mr. Schlossberg who 
is very good at what he does— it is like shooting fish in a barrel 
1 mean the lobbyist is going up and helping Members of Congress 
do what they want to do for constituents to do what they want to 

Now I am sure it is more complicated than that as you work 
these things through and find the right pockets of money and so 
on, but for an institution to be willing to pay $40,000 or $50 000 
i™ or Vr u a , C0U P le of y ears in order to do what, if they went 'into 
their Members office and said, "Hey, I've got this problem; can you 
help me solve it? would probably get it solved for nothing. It fust 
puzzles me I don t understand why people are persuaded that that 
is a worthwhile expenditure of their funds. 

Mr. Schlossberg. Well, why does the AAU exist? 

Dr. Rosenzweig. We have lots of reasons. 

£ h lu "AIRMAN- 1 was g° in g to ask that question myself earlier 
Lobbying; is sometimes used in a pejorative way, and I don't 
think that it normally should be. There are good lobbyists and 
there are bad lobbyists, of course. 

Go ahsad, Mr. Royce. 

Mr Royce Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think that concludes my 
questions, unless there is anything that the witnesses would like 
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to add in terms of suggestions for reforming this process at this 

time. . . - 

Mr. SCHLOSSBERG. I have suggestions in my statement, Mr. 
Royce, if you haven't seen them, and they are that there should be 
statutory authority for projects; they should be thoroughly re- 
viewed by the agency and Members of Congress; they should go 
through the regular committee review process; and if they can pass 
all of those reviews in the open, under the best scrutiny that you 
can give them, then they are probably pretty good projects. Com- 
petition is not a bad thing. There are some questions about how the 
rest of the system works. So I am for them, and I think if they are 
done properly they should continue. 

Mr. ROYCE. But if we do away with earmarking, then we will 
have the closest thing to peer competition, if I understand it. 

Mr SCHLOSSBERG. Well, if you create a program, and that is the 
big if. There is none, there hasn't been any, and there doesnt seem 
to be a prospect immediately of there being one. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Royce. 

Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Klein. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
First of all, at the risk of being redundant, I do want to commend 
very enthusiastically the chairman for the leadership in— 
The Chairman. It is never redundant to praise the Chairman. 
Mr. Klein. Well, I knew I was only taking a very small risk, Mr. 
Chairman. I am just delighted. 

And my reaction to the whole subject of earmarking, if you will, 
or, to be more blunt, the pork barrel approach, is that so often we 
find in both Houses that those who are the most outspoken oppo- 
nents of, quote, pork barrel in the generic and general sense are 
the ones who are most vigorous in securing for their own constitu- 
encies the funds for their particular pet projects, and I think it we 
are going to have a policy of meritocracy— and I strongly support 
the meritocracy, particularly in the science area— I think it is abso- 
lutely essential that we pursue that meritocracy even-handedly and 
not do so in a general way and then find that, when it comes to 
the project that is close to home, we abandon the policy and tight 
for our own home turf. You can't have it both ways. 

First of all, I want to commend the panel for the very, very help- 
ful recommendations, and I think they are good recommendations. 
I would hope that we could take those recommendations and incor- 
porate them into some appropriate standards. The earmarking by 
approprations committees, I think, is a very, very poor away ot 
going about spending funds for scientific research. 

I do have some questions, first of all about whether, if we leave 
to the scientific community the task— or to agencies, the task of de- 
termining which projects are to be the recipients of our funds, do 
we run the risk that there may be, quote, politics that may come 
to play in those processes as well? and I would like your comments 
on that subject. m . ~ 

Dr. ROSENZWEIG. I think, Mr. Klein, that m some respect Con- 
gress takes a bad rap on this, because what it does is more public 
than what happens in the administration, and as the processes are 
more visible, at least the end results of the processes are more visi- 
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ble, and that it certainly has not been unknown for presidents to 
use public works projects, including, I am sure, science projects, for 
political or partisan advantage. 

There is something like executive pork, and it needs to be guard- 
ed against as jealously as congressional pork needs to be guarded 
against, in my view, and the way to do that in both cases is 
through vigilant protection of the merit review processes that exist 
in the agencies that are primarily responsible for distributing fed- 
eral science funds I dbn't think it is any better if it comes from 
the executive branch than if it comes from the Congress 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Schlossberg? 

Mr. Wyatt? 

Mr. Schlossberg. I agree with Dr. Rosenzweig. 

Mr. Wyatt. I think that you have a process here now that has 
worked m the past 20 years that I know of, very well in this Com- 
mittee, that the administration sends over its budget recommenda- 
tions and you all vet them. You have witnesses here on the science, 
the quality of the science, the quality of the projects. 

The problem is, that is all being circumvented, and I think that 
is the issue. The politics of the situation, in my view, and the sys- 
tem that is set up in the administration's requests and the author- 
izing committees is a very healthy process that worked and worked 
very well What has happened in the last few years is a serious 
problem that needs to be corrected, and that is circumventing the 
process that existed and worked for a number of years 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Wyatt, you state that, "Unlike earmarking merit 
review is a rational way to fund research." In concept, I totally 
agree with that and I applaud it, but I have heard the criticism 
that merit review is an old boys' network that doesn't welcome in- 
novative, high quality research from those who are not members of 
the network. How do you answer that criticism? 

Mr. WYATT I have heard that a lot, and that particular assertion 
has been studied a great deal, and I think it is found generally to 
be untrue, unsupportable. I know when I hear it— when I heard it 
most was when I was testifying before an appropriation committee, 
and one or another Member would allege that their scientists were 
as good as those elsewhere and it was just their responsibility to 
help them out when, in fact, they had an equal shot, just like ev- 
eryone else, at the merit review process. 

So I don't believe it is supportable based on the 20 years or more 
worth of studies of the question that I have seen 

Mr. Klein. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, there is something I want to discuss with you a 
Kow? 111 ^ distnct Do you think {t wouId be appropriate to do 
[Laughter.] 

Thank you very, very much. 

The Chairman. Actually, this Committee has been for a long 
time concerned about regional distribution of research funding and 
has helped to put in place programs such as the EPSCoR program 
which are aimed at achieving at that. Unfortunately, that program 
is not adequately funded, and we have encouraged federal agencies 
to tocus on programs which they have under their jurisdiction to 
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help achieve better regional balance in the distribution of research 
funding also. . T . . 

Gentlemen, this concludes our hearing this morning, i want to 
express my great appreciation to you for your helping us get start- 
ed on this analysis. We plan to hold two more hearings, the next 
one hearing directly from universities about the value of earmarks 
that they have recently received, and I am sure we will find that 
many of these earmarks were used to fund very important and val- 
uable programs. We want to understand the full background ot 
these programs however, and then we will have a third hearing on 
the impact on federal agencies. 

Now let me cite an example of what I mean here. A few years 
ago there were headline stories in the Washington Post about the 
decaying facility at Beltsville for agricultural research, with pic- 
tures showing inadequate maintenance and a lot of thi-<?s ot that 
sort. At the same time, in the Ag. appropriation bill there was ex- 
tensive money going to earmark projects that were supported by 
various Members. The facilities upgrade at Beltsville was obviously 
something that the administration wanted, should have had, but 
wasn't getting because the facilities money was going to the ear- 
nicirlcecl projects 

I think we need to understand in more detail these possible 
kinds of impacts also, and we will devote part of one of our hear- 

m And* with that, again, let me thank you and hope that none of 
you get hurt too much as a result of your appearing here this 
morning, and the hearing will be adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:08 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 
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ACADEMIC EARMARKS— PART II 



WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1993 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Science, Space, and Technology, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:40 a m., in Room 2318 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. George E. Brown, Jr. [Chair- 
man of the Committee] presiding. 
The Chairman. The Committee will come to order. 
Without objection, permission is granted for coverage ol mis 
hearing by video, audio, print or other media. I dont say we en- 
courage it, but we do approve of it. _ , 

I want to welcome everyone to the second in the Committee s se- 
ries of hearings on the practice of academic earmarking. The first 
hearing, held in June with witnesses from the academic and lobby- 
ing communities, focused on the pressures that have resulted in 
the proliferation of earmarking in recent years. 

Today we will center on the results of the earmarking process. 
Bv results, I mean both the benefits of earmarked funds to a uni- 
versity or local region, and they are frequently very substantial 
and the ways in which earmarking affects national scientific and 
technological priority-setting, which is not always so beneficial. 

In this hearing we will hear testimony about earmarked projects 
at three universities and from three federal agencies. In addition 
we have written testimony from two additional universities that 
had prepared such testimony for our earlier postponed hearings. 

The foundation for today's hearings is the responses the commit- 
tee received from 50 universities contacted earlier this year regard- 
ing fiscal year 1993 earmarks. These responses and interviews with 
agencies formed the basis of an interim report which was released 
in August on academic earmarking. Copies of that report are avail- 
able to any who are interested. Although many of the responses in- 
dicated that some high quality work is being performed with ear- 
marked funds, it is still my belief that congressional favoritism is 
no substitute for merit review of individual projects. 

And I should interject at this point that this hearing is not in- 
tended to point the finger at any university or to claim that they 
are committing a sin of some kind. The focus is on the process by 
which this is being— mess earmarks are being made and the tocus 
or the criticism, if any, is on the congressional activities and proc- 
esses themselves. , „ 

One of the more surprising things I learned from these responses 
is that there is a very broad definition of peer review among insti- 
tutions of higher education— in fact, one university said it was not 

(101) 
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familiar with the term I a so learned that the majority of our re- 

K i ' T ? e difference . or at least clearly don't under- 

stand the difference between authorizing and appropriating legisla- 
tion Perhaps thafs a reflection of the true lack of 7mportan?e of 
authorizing committees. F 

I want to make it clear that while I am not opposed to the goals 
of many earmarked projects, I do oppose two troubling aspects of 
this problem^ First, with the Congress itself, I question the irregu- 
lar and closed process by which funds are awarded to specific insti- 
tutions This is a process that excludes 95 percent of the Members 
from their rights embedded in the Constitution actually to Tape 
budget priorities and participate in the allocation of taxpayers' dol- 

W^w! ^ d !f P i y ? on ? e ™.*l with the effect that earmarking 
has on the United States' scientific and technological infrastructure 
and how it affects national priority-setting. 

Earmarking circumvents the system we have in place which allo- 
cates funds based on national needs and competitive merit review 
Earmarking places the priority-setting and the funding process in 
the hands of a very few individual institutions with powerful con- 
gressional allies or lobbyists. As a result of this combination of spe- 
cial interests, earmarking projects often steer agencies Federal 
agencies away from their stated mission. For example, earmarks 
have caused the Department of Energy to spend $171.8 million of 
its scarce research capital in building medical research centers 
since fiscal year 1990. NASA has been put in the business of bund- 
ing high-tech education facilities, and ordered the Environmental 
Protection Agency to build facilities to house computers None of 
these roles are central to the missions of these agencies. Not only 

■J^uJu 8 l 3 * 16 a e encies far ^eld from areas of expertise, but 
with tight-budget agencies they must reorder research priorities to 
tund earmarked projects, paying for earmarks out of the hide of re- 
quested agency research projects. 

I should indicate also that in addition to circumventing the nor- 
mal processes of the Congress this earmarking process totally 
evades the responsibility of the executive branch to set priorities 
and to review projects through the normal budgetary process. This 
Committee understands the tremendous funding pressures our uni- 
versities are under to upgrade research facilities and to fund re 
search projects Increased competition for scarce federal research 
do lars is inevitable. However, earmarking serves only to widen the 
gulf between the haves and the have-nots. Of the 3601 institutions 
of higher education in the United States today, only 170 schools 

n'lqJ^T ?QQ? nt f S ^ S"* fa $708 million of earmarked funds 
in 1992. In 1993 slightly more than 6 percent of U.S. academic in- 
stitutions shared $763 million. Earmarking is not the answer to 
tne pro Diem. 

fhSS hf V e incidentally, displayed a chart which was created, I 
think by the Chronicle of Higher Education, demonstrating the 
growth in earmarking over the last several years, but it does not 

IgZJF"-- which are * e la * ost - The * - 

I believe that the Committee's work and findings on earmarking 
have had some impact. For example, some of our colleagues on the 

l n 6 
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Appropriations Committee stated that they will not include aca- 
demic earmarks in their fiscal year 1994 legislation or report Ian- 
guage, and I want to especially commend our colleague Mr. Carr, 
chairman of one of the appropriations subcommittees who has 
taken a very strong stand and who has given us a letter indicating 
his desire to end one of the programs that was most abused, the 
Airway Sciences program, and I believe with his strong cooperation 
we will be able to achieve that. I want to thank him for that, and 
his letter will be put in the record. 

For example, or perhaps more significant is the fact that the Na- 
tional Science Foundation's research facilities program has been 
recommended for funding of $150 million by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, headed by Chairperson Mikulski, just within 
the last few days. The cumulative total of this facilities funding 
program for 6 previous years— cumulative for 6 years— was only 
$93 5 million dollar. Senator Mikulski has indicated that will go to 
$150 million next year, and if she is able, $200 million the follow- 
ing year, and this will have a very beneficial effect on the general 
situation. We will continue to follow closely the appropriations leg- 
islation and report language as it comes out of committee and con- 
ference, although it appears that earmarking is decreasing and we 
are moving in the right direction. 

Some of this change may be due to our efforts to reform the rules 
of the House late last year. Some may be due to changes in the 
leadership of the Appropriations Committee or to hearings like this 
which expose a practice which fundamentally cannot hope to sur- 
vive in the sunshine. But considerable resistance to our efforts re- 
mains, and more needs to be done. I would suggest that federal 
agencies must say "no" to earmarks that are specified in report lan- 
guage accompanying appropriations legislation. And specifically, I 
intend to work with the Administration on developing an executive 
order to support agencies in refusing to obligate funds earmarked 
in report language. . 

In closing, I would like to state that I remain committed to limit- 
ing the practice of earmarks and that I believe my efforts have not 
fallen on deaf ears. I regret that I have used a personal term here 
so often. Actually, what I am doing is on behalf of this Committee. 
I believe that it enjoys the wholehearted support of the Committee. 
I know that on the floor of the House, as affirmed by votes taken 
wherever the opportunity arose, the House itself rejects this prac- 
tice by overwhelming margins. However, I also realize that I have 
placed a task before the authorizing committee to move legislation 
promptly and effectively and to work in a cooperative fashion with 
the Appropriation Committees to ensure adequate funding for au- 
thorized programs to address the concerns of our colleagues on the 
Appropriation Committee. The Congress, the Administration, and 
our academic community must work together to develop a national 
framework to ease the pressure on our research community while 
serving the national interest. . , j « i ■ r> 

Now, I am pleased to recognize our distinguished Ranking Re- 
publican member, Mr. Walker of Pennsylvania, for his opening 
statement. 
Mr. Walker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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on^Lf^iS^ to J° in with .y° u this morning at this hearing 
on an issue which has been very important to both of us. Often the 
e a™arking funds without appropriate congressional au- 
thorization and peer review is bemoaned by Member! of Congress 
the press and the scientific community. But I am not aware that 
a senes of hearings such as this one in this Committee that we are 
sponsoring has been held before. 

hJuT he .? rings are J an °PP°rtunity for the Science Committee to 
build a written record on the growing practice of earmarking fed- 
eral funds for academic projects. And I just want to add there a 
note of personal congratulations to you, Mr. Chairman. You are in 
fact leading the effort and I think that it is the right thing to do" 
H? a V ft al8 -° 3 tnb £ te t0 £ 0U r lea dership because there is no doubt 
that this is something that's far more difficult for you to do as 
Chairman of this Committee than it is for some of us on the Minor- 
ity side or even more junior members on the Majority side who 
don t face nearly the kind of pressures in this kind of investigation 

£ I IZ 5% And 1 con ^ atulate you for it, and I am honored to 
oe a part 01 the process. 

I've examined both the answers submitted to the Chairman's pre- 
liminary questions and the written testimony submitted by the wit- 

S e n s ;p a EflT s ^ a 2 i ha L on paper at least ma °y of the p^cts 

that are being handled by these institutions look quite impressive, 
lhe statements, however, do not address several issues which I be- 
lieve go directly to the heart of the debate over the wisdom of fund- 
ing science projects in this manner. 

In all likelihood, the projects described by today's witnesses are 
good programs and the facilities being constructed with federal 
hinds will be used to conduct sound research. I have very serious 
concerns, however about the public policy implications of continu- 
ing to fund federal scientific research in this haphazard manner 
and I will be interested to hear from the panel their reasons for 
Sought to*™ resulted in the projects that are being 

We have, for instance among the four rather typical cases before 
us today a biomedical facility funded with Department of Energy 
funds and a facility funded with EPA dollars which only promises 
that there may be some environmental related research among the 
other things being done with the money. e 
a3?„a3 repeatedly that federal research and development is un- 
derfunded. If this is the case, then it makes little sense to reallo- 
cate scarce research dollars to construction projects simply by vir- 
tue of being located in a powerful Member of Congress's district. 

Up until 10 or 15 years ago this practice as pertains to academic 
research was virtually unheard of. Now it's becoming common prac- 
tice to fund projects this way regardless of the connection to the 
unlucky agency's mission. 

The Congressional Research Service report prepared for this 
Committee indicates that the number of academic projects that 
were funded through earmarks grew from 7 in 1980 to 499 in 1992 
which in my view is a very unhealthy trend. 

A u u! sa J id - earlier, the universities represented here today are 
probably doing very good work, and if these projects are very meri- 
torious, then the question is why do their backers seem to shy 
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away from the very process which rewards excellence. I hope the 
witnesses before us today will answer that kind of question. I ex- 
pect that we will hear that the peer review process simply did not 
recognize the worth of their proposals and they were forced to seek 
other sources of funding. The problem is then when you politicize 
those funding sources you in fact get into a process that takes away 
from projects that the peer review process did say were excellent. 

Chairman Brown and I have both been involved in crafting legis- 
lative solutions to the problem of academic earmarking. Other 
members share our concern. Earmarking is an insidious practice 
which I admit may yet defeat our best efforts to halt it. My hope 
is that the academic community will see the harm that politicizing 
research in this way will cause and begin to take steps on their 
own to impose rigorous standards to police themselves. 

Again, I look forward to this morning's discussion and I thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Walker. , 
I would be happy to recognize other members for briet opening 
statements if they wish. 

Mr. Calvert. Mr. Chairman, I would like to hear the witnesses 
as quickly as possible, so I will pass. 
The Chairman. That's very statesmanlike of you. 
Mr. MlNGE. Mr. Chairman, I'll pass also. Thank you. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Grams follows:] 
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COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, SPACE & TECHNOLOGY HEARING ON ACADEMIC EARMARKS 



Mr. Chairman, I want to commend you Cor holding this second 
hearing today regarding academic earmarks. I am very concerned 
over the growing portion of research funding which is being 
earmarked rather than being awarded through a merit review 
process . 

Since joining this Committee, I have held the view that 
scientific research goal* must be established by this Commitcee - 
- not the appropriators. If we continue to allow earmarked 
research funding to go unchecked, we are effectively turning over 
our policy making authority to the Appropriations Committee or 
senior members who are more influential. 



As a freshman member who does not serve on the Appropriations 
Committee, I can tell you that I v/as not elected with funding 
earmarks in mind. My constituents elected me because they were 
tired of the "business-as-usual" mentality here in Washington. 
They expect me to do the job they sent me to do. Part of that 
30b includes ensuring that we reduce unecessary spending and that 
the taxpayers get the best research for their tax dollars. 

I am not inferring that the research being conducted through 
academic earmarks is somehow sublevel. In fact, many of the 
academic institutions that have received line- item funding have 
developed world-class research facilities and produced 
scientific breakthroughs an areas ranging from medical science to 
high- energy physics. My concern is that in earmarking academic 
research, we are encouraging educational and research 
institutions to circumvents the legitimate review process. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to reviewing the testimony of our 
distinguished witness panels today. I am also interested in 
working with you and the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the Ranking Minority of the Committee, in working 
to alleviate the growing concerns over this issue. 



Thank you. 
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The Chairman. All right. Without objection, the full record of 
correspondence dealing with this subject with the institutions in- 
volved and this morning's testimony will be made a part of the 
record. 

At the present time we will ask the members of panel one to 
come to the table. That includes Dr. Charles McCallum, President 
of the University of Alabama at Birmingham; Dr. David Gute, In- 
terim Director of the Center for Environmental Management, ac- 
companied by Dr. Melvin Bernstein, Vice President for Arts, 
Sciences and Technology, from Tufts; Dr. William A. Polf, Deputy 
Vice President for Health Sciences at Columbia University. And we 
have the writt°n testimony, which will be made a part of the 
record, from Dr. Harvill C. Eaton, Vice Chancellor, Office of Re- 
search and Economic Development at Louisiana State University. 
And I might point out that Dr. Eaton— Mr. Eaton has also indi- 
cated that they will be pleased to appear at a future meeting, and 
we will try and arrange such a meeting at their convenience. 

I would also like to welcome to the table our distinguished col- 
league, Mr. Bachus from Alabama (Spencer T. Bachus, III). And I 
am going to ask Mr. Bachus if he'd be kind enough to introduce Dr. 
McCallum and say a few nice words about Alabama. 
Mr. Bachus. Thank you, Chairman Brown. 
It's a real honor for us to appear before the Committee, and we 
appreciate the opportunity of being here. 

I wanted to introduce, first of all, Dr. Charles McCallum, who is 
the President of the University of Alabama at Birmingham, where 
the Medical College of Alabama is located. 

Dr. McCallum is a native of Massachusetts. He studied at Dart- 
mouth, Wesleyan, holds a degree from Tufts and also from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. He served as president, former president of the 
American Association of Dental Schools, the American Association 
of Oral and Maxillofacial Surgeons. He's also served — is Chairman 
of the Board of Commissioners of the Accreditation of Health Care 
Organizations. So I think he's well-qualified to testify to you on the 
matters before this committee. He is an advocate of peer review. 

I will tell you something about the University of Alabama-Bir- 
mingham. Last year the U.S. News and World Report rated the 
University of Alabama-Birmingham as the number one up-and- 
coming medical school in the country. It is one of the two diabetic 
hospitals in the world which holds the distinction of being a dia- 
betic hospital, of having a full service diabetic hospital. It . Iso per- 
formed more kidney transplants than any other hospital in the 
world. 

Among those, to my knowledge, that have been treated there in 
the past 5 or 6 years are heads of state from foreign countries, 
members of the royal family of Saudi Arabia, professional golfers, 
professional athletes, and many actors and people that if I called 
their name you would know them. 

I also welcome the opportunity of being able to testify to you over 
the value of the new Biomedical Center. Its potential is enormous 
and the benefits will not only impact Alabama but the United 
States. 
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I appreciate you giving me the opportunity to introduce Dr. 
McCallum and to tell you briefly of the important role that the 
University of Alabama in Birmingham plays. 

Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Bachus, and I want to extend to 
you an invitation to join with the Members of the Committee, make 
sure that we treat Dr. McCallum with the proper respect. 

Mr. BACHUS. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Dr. McCallum, I want you to be aware of how 
much good publicity you can get by appearing before an authoriz- 
ing committee. 

[Laughter]. 

Dr. McCallum. I look to be — I hope I'll be there frequently, Mr. 
Chairman. I would like to thank Congressman Bachus for his — 

Mr. BACHUS. Could I say one other thing which — sometimes in 
a resume you do not really get a feel for a person. Mr. McCallum 
is known nationally as not only the president of the University of 
Alabama-Birmingham, but one of the few presidents that actively 
teaches courses and also treats patients, as well as serves as the 
head executive of the university. And he has a patient load there 
where many people who are indigent are treated at the University 
of Alabama-Birmingham, and he participates in that outreach also. 
So I want to commend him for that. 

The Chairman. Yes. We would like to also commend you, and we 
want to indicate to you, you shouldn't be hiding your light under 
the bushel here. 

STATEMENTS OF CHARLES McCALLUM, D.M.D., M.D., PRESI- 
DENT, UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA-BIRMINGHAM, BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALABAMA; DAVID GUTE, Ph.D., INTERIM DIREC- 
TOR OF THE CENTER FOR ENVIRONMENTAL MANAGEMENT, 
ACCOMPANIED BY MELVIN BERNSTEIN, Ph.D., VICE PRESI- 
DENT FOR ARTS SCIENCES AND TECHNOLOGY, TUFTS UNI- 
VERSITY, MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS; WILLIAM A. POLF, 
Ph.R, DEPUTY VICE PRESIDENT FOR HEALTH SCIENCES, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY-CITY OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK, 
CITY 

Dr. McCallum. Thank you, Congressman Bachus, for your very, 
very kind remarks. And, Mr. Chairman, my statement this morn- 
ing will very briefly summarize some of the significant points that 
I have submitted to you and the Committee on September 3. 

At this time I would like to ask that the submission be made a 
part of the record of this hearing. 

The Chairman. It will be made a part of the record. 

Dr. McCallum. I also want to thank you for inviting me to be 
part of this panel this morning, and I would like to commend you 
and your committee for your work and your interest in the whole 
area of peer review and grants. 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, we sought federal participation in 
a new biomedical research building in order to assure that our bio- 
medical research programs could respond to national initiatives 
and permit our faculty to continue to contribute to the growing 
body of knowledge which provides citizens of our country with a 
high standard of quality health care. At UAB we are very proud 
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of the ability of our faculty to compete successfully for research 
support and of their contributions to the extension of knowledge 
using the financial assistance provided not only by the Federal 
Government, but many other private and other agencies. We are 
anxious and determined to maintain, and, in fact, improve our com- 
petitive capacity. Among universities we rank third in the South- 
east among all universities receiving federal research and develop- 
ment funds. We rank 19th nationally and are 16th among all state 
universities in the United States. 

Our Department of Microbiology, which will occupy much ot the 
space in the biomedical research building ranks first among all 
such departments in the United States, and we as an institution 
rank 18th in the United States among institutions receiving peer 
reviewed NIH research grants. 

The presence of a nationally competitive biomedical research ca- 
pacity at UAB has had a profound effect on the economy of the Bir- 
mingham area, and Alabama as a whole. The university has be- 
come the city's largest employer with an annual operating budget 
of over $882 million and an annual payroll of over $380 million, 
and we employ almost 16,000 individuals. 

We have led Birmingham's transition from a steel town to an 
economy with a balance of health care, biomedical research and 
biotechnology, engineering, communications, financial services, and 
manufacturing. Most importantly, however, research at UAB has 
had a profound effect on the quality of health care available not 
only to Alabamians, but also to those who come to us from other 
States for care. Further, the contributions of our researchers have 
enhanced our understanding of basic cellular biology and gene 
functions. It is not, therefore, surprising that all members of our 
congressional delegation have been strong supporters of UAB and 
its Medical Center. There's a longstanding tradition in the delega- 
tion of working together on matters of major importance to Ala- 
bama and particularly in areas where we can truly make a na- 
tional contribution. This tradition continues today under the lead- 
ership of the Dean of the Delegation, Congressman Tom Bevill. All 
of our Members, such as Congressman Bachus who has joined me 
here this morning, and Congressmen Browder and Cramer, who 
serve with you on this Committee, know the importance of main- 
taining the quality of UAB's and our Nation's biomedical research 
programs. We are most grateful for all of their efforts on our be- 
lt was the rapid growth in recent years of our extramural fund- 
ing awarded on the basis of peer review, and the success of our pro- 
grams that has generated the need for additional research space 
and led us to develop plans for an additional biomedical research 
facility Unfortunately, the State of Alabama has not been in a po- 
sition during this period to provide any facilities' funding. As a re- 
sult we have raised most of our money for construction, including 
those needed to maintain our research infrastructure at a competi- 
tive level from our reserves, from private money or by borrowing 
money. From these sources we provided slightly less than one-half 
of the cost of the new Biomedical Research Building. 

During the past 6 years the University of Alabama at Bir- 
mingham has invested $208 million in facilities, with $168 million 
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of that being spent in the Medical Center. We think that the fed- 
eral participation in the biomedical research building will prove to 
06 excellent investment. We will complete it in January at a 
cost of $164 per square foot. I believe you will find that comparable 
lab space at many other universities would cost much more. 

Also, research and the Biomedical Research Building will be cost 
effective. Our average total cost per grant is over $26,000 less than 
the cost of grants going to the 10 universities with the most Na- 
tional Institutes of Health support. Finally, our audited indirect 
cost rate is comparatively low, 42 percent. 

As a relatively young institution in a State with limited re- 
sources and significant numbers of students and graduates from 
disadvantaged families, we are able to raise from private resources 
only a tiny fraction of the amounts coming to the most leading re- 
search universities such as Johns Hopkins and Harvard. These in- 
stitutions are able to attract over $100 million or more each year 

mo ^ t uM? pita i VP™ 3 of a bilUon dollars or more and often have 
multi-billion dollar endowments. We do not have that capability. 

We believe that there are significant opportunities for our re- 
search programs to respond to the Energy Department's scientific 
research priorities. Secretary O'Leary participated in the dedication 
oi our tacility, and at her suggestion we will meet soon with the 
new Director of the Office of Energy Research to discuss how we 
can best respond to relevant Department of Energy research pro- 
grams. Our written submission provides additional details on these 
prospects as well as several brief observations about the subject of 
the he -.rings. J 

Thi* concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman, and I am ready to 
answer any questions that you or your colleagues might have 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. McCallum follows:] 
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Statoae* of Dr. Charles A McCalhn D.M J), M.D. 
jracsum ot 
The Uwrersky of Alibmi at BirainghMn 
Before The Committee on Sckace, Space and Technology 
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September 15, 1993 



Mr. Chairman, i am Charles McCallum, President of the University of Alabama at 
Birmingham (UAB). My statement this morning will very briefly summarize some of the more 
significant points contained in the materials submitted to the Committee on September 3rd. At 
this time, I would like to ask that this submission be made part of the record of this hearing. 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, we sought federal participation in a new Biomedical 
Research Building (BRB) in order to assure the ability of our biomedical research programs to 
respond to national initiatives and, particularly, our ability to contribute to the growing body of 
knowledge which provides citizens of our country with a high standard of health care. At UAB, 
we are very proud of our success in competing for research support and the accomplishments 
of our faculty using the financial assistance provided by the federal government and others. We 
are anxious and determined to maintain and, in fact, improve our competitive capacity. Among 
universities, we currently rank 29th overall in the receipt of federal research and development 
support and 3rd in the Southeast. In biomedical research, we rank 18th in the U.S. among 
institutions receiving NIH suppo- and our Department of Microbiology, which will occupy 
much of the new facility, ranks nrst among all such departments. 

The presence of a nationally competitive biomedical research capacity at UAB has had 
a profound effect on the economy of the Birmingham area and Alabama as a whole. The quality 
of this research has contributed greatly to the development of outstanding clinical programs at 
the UAB Hospital. UAB has become the city's largest employer, with an annual operating 
budget of over $882 million, an annual payroll of about $380.5 million and almost 16.000 
employees. We have led Birmingham's transition from a "steel town" to an economy with a 
balance of health care, biomedical research and biotechnology, engineering, communications, 
financial services, and manufacturing. 

Most importantly, however, resc:rch at UAB has had a profound effect on the quality 
of health care available to Alabama residents, as well as those who travel to our State for the 
care we can provide. Further, technology and techniques discovered and refined at UAB and 
students trained at UAB play an important role in the delivery of health care throughout the U.S. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that Ail the members of our Congressional delegation have 
been strong supporters of UAB and its Medical Center. There is a long-standing tradition in the 
delegation of putting aside political differences and coming together on matters of major 
importance to Alabama, particularly in areas where we can truly make a national contribution. 
This tradition continues today under the leadership of the Dean of the delegation, Congressman 
Tom Bevill. All of our members, including those most recently elected, such as Congressman 
Bacchus, who has joined me here this morning, and Congressman Browder and Congressman 
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ofUAB s and our nation's biomedical research programs. We are most grateful for all of their 
efforts on our behalf. 

It was the rapid growth in recent years of our extramural funding and the success of our 
programs that generated the need for additional research space and led us to develop plans for 
this new facility. Unfortunately, the State of Alabama has not been in a position during this 
period to provide any facUities funding. As a result, we have raised most of our monies for 
construction, including those needed to maintain our research infrastructure at a competitive 
level, from our reserves or by borrowing the money. From these sources we provided slightly 
less than one half of the financing of the BRB. 

We think that the federal participation in the BRB will prove to be an excellent 
investment. We will complete it next January at a cost of $164 per square foot. I believe you 
will find that comparable lab space at many other universities would cost $250 per square foot 
or more. Also, research in the BRB will be cost effective. Our average total (direct plus 
indirect charges) cost per grant from NTH is over $26,000 less than the cost of grants going to 
the ten universities with the most NIH support. Finally, our indirect cost rate, 42% is 
comparatively low, as are the components related to administrative and facUities charges. 

Private sources accounted for only $500,000 of the $36 million BRB facility. As a 
relatively young institution in a state with limited resourcts and significant numbers of students 
and graduates from disadvantaged families, we are able to raise from private sources only a tiny 
fraction of the amounts coming to most leading research universities, such as Harvard Johns 
Hopkins and Stanford in your own state, Mr. Chairman. These institutions are able to attract 
$100 million or more each year, mount capital drive, of up to $1 billion and often have multi- 
bilhon dollar endowments. The federal tax code heavily subsidizes this support, as it should 
because it reduces the burden on government; however, these tax expenditures are not subject 
to an authorization process or scientific peer review. 

The Committee asked a number of questions concerning our relationship with the DOE 
and I aci pleased to say that our FacUities Management staff has developed a close and most 
cooperative working relationship with the Department's Chicago Operations Office. There have 
been no problems of which I am aware, and I believe that the DOE staff would agree that this 
is a truly outstanding facility. At the outset, most of the extramural funding for the operation 
of research programs in the facUity will come from NIH. However, we believe that there are 
significant opportunities for these research programs to respond to the programs of the DOE 
Office of Energy Research. The Secretary of Energy participated in th. dedication of our 
facility and, at her suggestion, we plan in the near future to meet with the Director of the Office 
of Energy Research to discuss how we can best respond to relevant DOE research programs. 
Our written submission provided additional details od these prospects but, I wUl only mention 
one, as an example. 
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The availability of new laboratory space assisted UAB in recruiting a world-class 
molecular geneticist, accordingly, the Department of Biochemistry changed its name to 
"Biochemistry and Molecular Genetics". The new Biomedical Research Building will include 
the laboratory of two senior professors and three recently recruited assistant professors. Some 
of the research topics that will be of primary concern to these scientists include the following: 

elucidating the role of DNa structure in the regulation of gene expression, 
focusing on the physical and biochemical basis for the interaction of repressor 
enzymes that underwind DNA with specific regulatory sequences. These studies 
are particularly relevant to chromosome rearrangements or damage that might be 
induced by electromagnetic radiation. 

Molecular mechanisms regulating the transcription of RNA's by RNA polymerase 
III and the biochemical roles of transcription factors that regulate the expression 
of these essential genes. 

Studies of genetic recombination and the various genetic and environmental 
factors that influence the process, including incident electromagnetic radiation. 

Overall, the Department has taken the first step in building a strong basic genetics 
program at UAB and the state-of-the-art space and equipment in the Biomedical Research 
Building played a key role in allowing us to attract outstanding young faculty. Ultimately, the 
strength we build in basic genetics will provide the foundation for a program that will bridge 
basic science to both the human genome project and the current progress in human gene therapy. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I will conclude by making a few brief observations abo~t the 
subject of the hearing: 

1 . We do not see the problem with the Appropriations Committee directing some 
support to specific projects involving the development of research infrastructure 
or the condu:t of applied research relevant to particular state or regional 
economic interests, particularly when the research is also a national priority as 
identified in federal legislation. 

2. Requiring a complete authorization process and an attendant peer review process 
for these kinds of projects would likely work to the advantage of well-established 
research institutions, particularly those in wealthier states, and could result in an 
increased concentration of federal research support rather than creating a broader 
distribution of institutions capable of contributing to the national interest, ft 
would also prevent institutions from taking good, but limited, ideas directly to the 
Congress and having them considered in an expeditious fashion. 
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3 In this regard, we would also respectfully suggest that the Committee's complaint 
about "double-dipping* is somewhat off the mark. The distribution of earmarks 
is quite different from the overall distribution of federal research support, not the 
reverse, but different. One reason for this is that not all institutions, including 
many of the wealthier institutions, seek such support. 



4. There are some measures which could be taken to improve the quality of these 
projects. Requiring recipients to put up significant matching funds from their 
own resources would ensure an institution's commitment to such ventures. 
Further, we, for one, would welcome a system of accountability, examining and 
reporting to someone about the use of this facility. 

This concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman, and I would now be happy to answer any 
questions that you or your colleagues may have. 
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CHARLES A. McCALLUM, D.M.D., M.D. 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA AT BIRMINGHAM 



Charles A. McCallum, D.M.D., M.D., received his dental degree from Tufts University 
Dental College, Boston, Massachusetts, in 1951 and earned his medical degree from the 
Medical College of Alabama in 1957. Dr. McCallum, an oral and maxillofacial surgeon, 
served as vice president for health affairs and director of the Medical Center at The 
University of Alabama at Birmingham from 1977 until April 2, 1987, when he was named 
President of the University of Alabama at Birmingham. He will relinquish his duties as 
president on October 1, 1993. Dr. McCallum is also professor of dentistry in the 
department of oral and maxillofacial surgery at the University of Ai ibama School of 
dentistry and professor of surgery in the division of oral and maxillofacial surgery, 
department of surgery, at the University of Alabama School of Medicine, Birmingham. He 
served as Dean of the University of Alabama School of Dentistry from 1962-1977. 

Dr. McCallum is a former president of the American Association of Dental Schools, the 
American Board of Oral and Maxillofacial Surgery, the Southeastern Society of Oral and 
Maxillofacial Surgeons, and the American Association of Oral and Maxillofacial Surgeons. 
He has served on the National Advisory Dental Research Council of the National Institute 
of Dental Research and on the American Dental Association's Council on Dental Education 
and Commission on Accreditation. He has also served as a member of the Board of 
Directors and Executive Committee of the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation. He is 
a member of the Institute of Medicine of the National Academy of Sciences and is a past 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Association of Academic Health Centers. He 
served as a Commissioner of the Joint Commission of Accreditation of Healthcare 
Organizations from 1979-1991 and served as Chairman of the Board of Commissioners from 
1986 through 1988. 

Although he has extensive commitments to administration, he still participates actively in 
teaching and patient care activities. 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much, Dr. McCallum 

Our procedure will be to hear from each of the witnesses first 
and then we 11 question you as a group. 

Our next witness will be Dr. David Gute, who is Interim Director 
ol the Center for Environmental Management, accompanied by Dr 
Melvin Bernstein, Vice President for Arts Sciences and Technology 
at Tufts. * J 

Gentlemen. 

Dr. GUTE. Good morning Mr. Chairman. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you and the Committee on Science, Space 
and Technology. 

Before I begin my oral testimony I would like to ask your permis- 
sion, Mr. Chairman, to have my written statement included in the 
record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record in full. 
Dr. GUTE. Thank you very much. 

I am David Gute, Interim Director for the Center for Environ- 
mental Management, or CEM, and Assistant Professor of Civil and 
Environmental Engineering at Tufts University. I am accompanied 
by Melvin Bernstein, Vice President for Arts Sciences and Tech- 
nology of Tufts. 

CEM was established in 1984 to develop an innovative and effec- 
tive multi-disciplinary approach to environmental problems 
through new initiatives and health effects technology research, pol- 
icy analysis, education and training, and outreach programs. This 
testimony summarizes answers to questions submitted to Tufts 
University by your committee and provides an overview of CEM's 
programs and projects. 

The Center for Environmental Management was created in 1984 
through a cooperative assistance agreement with the U.S. EPA to 
perform multi-disciplinary research, develop educational programs 
and assist in the development of policy in the management of haz- 
ar £ous and solid waste and toxic substances in the environment. 

Mr. Chairman, with my remaining time I would like to highlight 
five specific areas of the CEM e.genda for your consideration. The 
first will be a partnership that has evolved over time between CEM 
and corporate America. 

Soon after its funding, CEM expanded its partnership beyond 
government, leveraging the EPA Office of Research and Develop- 
ment funding to establish a Corporate Affiliates Program. The Cor- 
porate Affiliates Program offers the opportunity to enhance the 
interaction between government, industry, and environmental edu- 
cators and researchers to help pursue an agenda of enhanced com- 
petitiveness. 

Between 1986 and 1993, CEM's 20 corporate members have con- 
tributed nearly $22 million in multi-year unrestricted funding and 
support of CEM activities, and I would like at this opportunity to 
request, Mr. Chairman, that letters of support from two of the cor- 
porate affiliate members, Allied Signal and Bristol Meyers Squibb, 
be entered into the record. These letters also have been faxed to 
the committee. 

The next point I would like to address in the 5 issue areas has 
to do with regional environmental training. CEM's Asbestos Infor- 
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mation Center successfully was awarded EPA funding to develop 
and implement training for asbestos abatement workers and asbes- 
tos inspectors. In addition, CEM successfully competed and was 
awarded funding to develop a national lead inspector training cur- 

n °CEM to date has trained more than 7,000 workers from EPA Re- 
gions I and II as certified asbestos and lead paint inspectors and 
abatement personnel. T 1001 

I et's turn to the general area of environmental literacy. In pi, 
CEM was awarded an Environment and Conservation Challenge 
Award by President Bush in a Rose Garden ceremony for the Tufts 
Environmental Literacy Institute, or TELI, a faculty development 
program that has helped catalyze environmental awareness across 
the university. c , An 

Since it's inception in 1990, nearly 15u faculty from Tufts and 40 
other U.S. and international universities, including significant rep- 
resentatives from the Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
as well as international partners as far as Brazil, have attended a 
2-week faculty development program designed to enhance environ- 
mental literacy and teaching in a wide variety of disciplines. 

The fourth area I would like to draw attention to is international 
leadership in environmental education. Tufts hosted 22 presidents 
rectors and vice chancellors of universities from all over the world 
at its European Center in Talloires, France, in October 1990. lne 
Talloires declaration, which outlines the role of universities in envi- 
ronmental management and sustainable development has now 
been signed by presidents from 125 universities in 32 countries and 
resulted in establishing the University Presidents' Secretariat tor 
Environmental Education and Research at Tufts to inform and sup- 
port the efforts of the Tallloires signatories in implementing the 
principles of the declaration. The secretariat is now funded by the 
John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation. 

The final point I would like to address in my oral testimony has 
to do with the quality of the relationship that is a reality with the 
Environmental Protection Agency, and I would like to comment on 
the importance of the EPA funds as a means of getting many ot 
the programs off and running that have been described in my testi- 
mony up till now. ™ A 
A current example of the closeness of the relationship with bFA 
is represented by the fact that the agency is interested in exploring 
the possibility of having Tufts serve as a model for universities cur- 
rently executing Memorandums of Understanding, or MO Us, with 
EPA under the Campus Affiliates Program. In this way institutions 
interested in pursuing research and personnel exchange with bPA 
could travel to Tufts and familiarize themselves with the proce- 
dures that have allowed the full realization of CEM. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to emphasize that through 
its partnership model CEM, we believe, is well positioned to link 
the theory developed through its many projects to practice in cor- 
porations, government and nongovernmental organizations. It is 
our belief that federal investment in CEM is multiplied through its 
regional, national and international constituencies, and finally I 
would like to take this opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to extend an in- 
vitation to you to visit our campus so that you may personally see 
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the many excitmg initiatives underway, and also I would like to re- 
quest the opportunity to provide additional documentation in sup- 
port of my testimony. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Gute follows:] 
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Introduction 

I am David M. Gute, interim director of the Center for Environmental Management 
(CEM) and assistant professor of civil and environmental engineering at Tufts University. 
CEM was established in 1984 to develop an innovative and effective, multidisciphnary 
approach to environmental problems through new approaches to health effects and 
technology research, policy analysis, education and training, and outreach programs. 

This testimony summarizes answers to questions submitted to Tufts University by 
Chairman Brown and provides an overview of CEM's programs and projects. 

CEM History 

The Center for Environmental Management was created in 1984 through a cooperative 
assistance agreement with the US. Environmental Protection Agency to perform 
multidisciplinary research, develop educational programs and assist in the development of 
policy on the management of hazardous and solid wastes and 'ic substances in the 
environment. Since then, as a university-wide entity CEM has .. ien r.ble to tap the 
considerable and diverse resources available at Tufts to focus on: 

(a) improved understanding of the health and ecological effects of environmental 
contaminants; 

(b) development of strategies, technologies and policies to avoid, reduce or 
remediate the environmental impact of pollution and wastes; and 

(c) education, training, technology transfer and other outreach activities to assist 
practitioners and decision makers in government, industry, academia and non- 
governmental organizations in improved environmental management 

CEM's mission, its scope of activities and its impact on society have evolved and 
expanded in a number of ways since its inception in 1984. CEM has moved from focusing 
solely on research to a multi-activity center that trains hundreds of workers and practicing 
professionals each year, sponsors several major national and international conferences, 
supports the development of new academic environmental programs, and contributes to the 
development of environmental policy approaches. CEM's programmatic focus has moved 
from discrete environmental problems such as hazardous wastes, to an integrated and 
holistic understanding of how all pollution and wastes impact all environmental media - the 
air, water and land locally, regionally and globally. 

CEM: A Model Partnership 

Soon after its founding, CEM expanded its partnership beyond government, 
leveraging the EPA Office of Research and Development funding and partnership to establish 
a Corporate Affiliates Program to diversify its funding and its access to the resources and 
perspectives of the private sector. CEM has earned continuing support from other EPA 
offices, regional governments, the United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP), 
industry, and private foundations. This broad base of funding and diverse perspective has 
greatly enhanced the quality of CEM and all Tufts' programs. CEM's funding 
accomplishments include the following: 
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♦ CEM has leveraged federal funding to diversify its funding base through partnerships 
with industry, other government agencies, nongovernmental organizations and 
foundations. Between 1986 and 1992 CEM received funding from more than 24 sources. In 
addition to the core funding from EPA/ORD, CEM received separate financial support 
from eight other EPA offices, laboratories and research centers- 

♦ CEM's Corporate Affiliates Program, an industry membership opportunity, offers a 
substantive way to enhance the interaction between industry, government and 
environmental educators and researchers to help pursue an agenda of increased 
competitiveness through a stronger link between the environment and the economy. 
Between 1986 and 1993 the program's 20 corporate members contributed nearly $2 million 
in multi-vear, unrestricted funding in support of CEM activities. 



Benefits and Impact 
Benefits 

Benefits of the presence of CEM and the flexibility afforded by stable funding has allowed 
Tufts' environmental mandate and successes to reach far beyond the immediate institution. 
While some CEM programs work on a local or regional level, many are national or 
international in scope. Highlights of the benefits of CEM's presence at Tufts include: 

♦ Prioritization of environmental programs. CEM was instrumental in elevating the 
environment to signature program status at Tufts. The university has demonstrated its 
institutional commitment to the environment by appointing the first Dean of 
Environmental Programs (1989); incorporating the study of the environment into the 
university's mission statement (1989); issuing a university-wide environmental policy 
(1991); insUtutionalizlng CEM-initiated pollution prevention and education programs such 
as Tufts CLEAN! and the Tufts Environmental Literacy Institute CTELI); and, serving as an 
international leader among its peers Oalloires Declaration establishing the University 
Presidents' Secretariat, October 1990). 

♦ Enhancing environmental programs. CEM has enhanced many existing Tufts programs, 
' for example the Urban and Environmental Policy program (UEP) and Environmental 

Engineering within the Department of Civil and Environmental Engineering, as well as 
assisting in the development of seven new certificate, undergraduate, and graduate 
academic programs. 

♦ Expanded faculty expertise. Through funding made available by CEM, Tufts faculty 
have developed strengths in environmental monitoring technologies, effects of toxic 
materials on human reproductive health, biological markers of cellular damage by toxic 
materials, risk communication, corporate environmental management and ecological nsk 
assessment. CEM has enabled both young and established faculty to expand their 
expertise to encompass environmental issues. 

♦ Increased student application* to environmental programs. Tufts expanded 
environmental programs have been acknowledged by students through a sharp increase 
in applications. For example, the Department of Urban and Environmental Policy 
increased from 81 applicant* in 1981 to 213 students in 1993. The undergraduate 
environmental studies major, an innovative three-track program with options in policy, 
science or technology, increased from just over 70 in 1985 to more than 200 students in 
1993. 
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♦ Diversify and opportunity. Programmatic initiatives which reflect Tufts/CEM 
commitment to diversity and encourage and prepare minority and intemaflonal students 
to take leadership roles in the environmental field include the Environmental Science 
Managemen Fellows (ESMF) Program, Minority Summer Intem PragTm me Tu£ 
Env,ronmenUl Literacy _ Institute (TELI), and the United Nations EnvUonmlnLl 
Programme (UNEP) Fellows Training Program. ""msntai 

♦ %^^ i y 0Im ? nehV °, rkS - °^ treaCh eff0rts resuIted ** development of 
o™!^n^Tj netw ° rks ") volvln g numerous other organizations. For example Tufts 
&nit p 8 k ? P art, "Pf tes "S^X " 'h<= following: Northeast Hazardous 
f^ST? . £ Center ' Tufts Enviro nmental Literacy Institute Brazilian Consorfium 
United Nations Programmes for Environmental Leadership in Developing Nations 
Cieemng of Industry Network, and Winrock International EnvironSfAto^ 

♦ Initiating self-sustaining programs. CEM has seeded projects which are now self- 
r, H^fc^ example ' in 1988 ' CEM devel °P ed the Environmental ManTgemfnt 
mmT ( , E ^yr mtenSiVe fS duate - level P ro S™< with a smaU amounToK money 

S2S^'JS55 y ' governmem and non - profit *» »*» th ™* h • 

♦ New technologies. Many CEM-funded researchers have greatly improved or advanced 
already existing monitoring and measurement methods. Two nave delved patent 
tZStSS 6 enVir0ranenUl a™" 0 ™? and poUution ^eventon 

«i fSZ? ^ * r S ember ° f Tufts ^ffnent of Chemistry, received Patent 
rrllr^tU , ° pU f WnSor5 ' ^i*™** »nd detection methods using fluid erodible 
controJed release polymers for delivery of reagent formulation 
Dr. Ioannis Miaoulis, assisUnt dean of the Tufts College of Engineering and a member 

£S2? T ° f JJ 1 ^^ 1 »«'ved Parent #4»KS pre£»£ 

process systenv and has a patent pending for Automobile vehicle auxtliaTyToEm 
pre-heabng method and system. 7 *^ 

♦ m U U l^' P n ina,y > t ' 4, "'- c CEM *** pUced P riorit y for the * venl y«» on funding 
multidisdpUnary teams of researchers. With CEM fundingTone multkUsdpUnary team of 
an ecologist, a physician and a public policy specialist is conducting reS Z7o Z 
ecological aspects of deliberate and accidental'rele.^ of genetically SSSJd 
organisms. Thecollaborae-.v CEM-faoflty research team has recently Illuminated 
categories of frequently overlooked risk on behalf of the US. Congress Office of 
Technology Assessment. 6 

Local, National and Inttrnational Impact 

♦ Regional training. CEM's Asbestos Information Center successfully was awarded EPA 
funding to develop and implement training for asbestos abatement workers, and asbestos 
inspectors. In addition, CEM successfully competed and was awarded funding to deS 
faEfSS ^"J lf aining curriculum - ^ toind more than 7,000 workers 
Pro i L "* " M Certm i5bC " 0S 3nd lead "P ain ' inspectors and abatement 
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International training. Through the education of 50 environmental leaders from 
developing nations in 1991 and 1992, CEM and UNEP have multiplied the environmental 
capability of 35 developing nations. 

Conferences. CEM has encouraged multisectoral communication, collaboration, 
deliberation and development of new ideas and policies to move society toward an 
environmentally sustainable path through a series of conferences on topics including: 

* Pollution prevention, (Woods Hole series) 

* Environment and international development (Talloires series) 

* Business and the environment (Greening of Industry Network) 

* Programs in new thinking In economics (Program on Sustainable Change and 
Development) 

* Environmentally sustainable activities in the northeastern US. (Consortium for 
Regional Sustainability). 

♦ Environmental literacy. In 1991, CEM was awarded a Environment and Conservation 
Challenge award for the Tufts Environmental Literacy Institute (TELI), a faculty 
development program that has helped catalyze environmental awareness across the 
university. Since its inception in 1990, nearly 150 faculty from Tufts and 40 other US. and 
international universities have attended a two-week faculty development program 
designed to enhance environmental literacy and teaching in a wide variety of disciplines. 
Through the multiplier effect of TELTs approach, TELI faculty have now reached 
thousands of students with messages about environmental Issues. 

♦ International leadership in environmental education. Tufts hosted 22 presidents, rectors 
and vice chancellors of univenities from all over the world at its European Center in 
Talloires, France in October, 1990. The Talloires Declaration, which outlines the role of 
universities in environmental management and sustainable development, has now been 
signed by presidents from 125 universities in 32 countries and resulted in establishing the 
University Presidents' Secretariat for Environmental Education and Research at Tufts to 
inform and support the efforts of the Talloires signatories in implementing the principles 
of the declaration. The Secretariat is now funded by the John D. and Catherine T. 
MacArthur Foundation. 

♦ Outreach to other academic institutions. CEM has an international program of outreach 
to other universities through TEU (for example, the Tufts /Brazilian consortium and 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities), as well as linkages made by other CEM 
programs, such as the University Presidents Secretariat, the Greening of Industry Network 
and the Program on Sustainable Change and Development. 

♦ Anticipatory research. CEM has played a major role in the area of anticipatory research, 
hosting conferences on global climate change and, for the Ecological Society of America, 
environmental release of genetically engineered organisms, 

CEM Quality Assurance Model 

CEM has funded more than 150 environmental research, policy, and education projects 
involving more than 50 faculty from seven of Tufts ten schools. CEM also maintains a small 
professional staff of in-house policy and education specialists who conduct projects in 
environmental management policy, as well as develop and implement education and 
outreach initiatives. 
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Working with EPA/ORD, CEM serves as a model for university-based environmental 
centers to provide a unique infrastructure and capability for the US, government and 
industries to build substantive programs addressing issues of the economy and the 
environment and international competitiveness. Part of this model relationship with EPA 
includes establishing a variety of protocols for monitoring the progress and quality of CEM- 
funded projects, which include: 

♦ Proposal peer review. Projects are solicited through an annual Program Announcement 
and Request for Applications (RFA). Project proposals are reviewed anonymously by 
three external peer reviewers not affiliated with Tufts University who are drawn from 
CEM's 350- member External Peer Review Network, The applications are then examined 
by the CEM RFA Assessment Panel which makes final decisions based on the criteria 
stated in the RFA. 

♦ EPA project advisors. Every CEM/EPA-funded project is required to have a US. EPA 
Project Advisor. The intent of this requirement is two-fold: to provide each Tufts PI with 
a link to a colleague in an EPA program office or laboratory and to serve as a resource for 
our EPA Project Officer. These project advisors work with the Tufts principal 
investigators to review the project progress, exchange technical information, recommend 
changes in the scope or direction, and identify areas of future interest to EPA. 

♦ Quality Assurance Plan. Another condition of U.S. EPA funding to CEM is the 
development and implementation of a Quality Assurance Management Plan (QAMP) to 
ensure the integrity and reliability of the results of EPA-funded projects at Tufts. 

♦ Regular reporting. In addition, each project leader must submit quarterly progress 
reports documenting the project's objectives, milestones activities and results for the 
quarter and anticipated work for the upcoming quarter. 

Conclusion 

As one of the leading sponsors and consumers of the environmental R&D initiatives 
conducted by universities, the federal government has a particular interest in encouraging 
innovative approaches to developing environmentally sustainable technologies and policies. 
Federal funding has allowed CEM to become an effective, innovative model for partnerships 
to explore new paths towards environmental and economic sustainability. The presence of 
federal funding gives other partners confidence in the long-term viability and likelihood for 
success of CEM's initiatives. 

A December 1992 report of the Carnegie Commission on Science, Technology 
and Government, Environmental Research and Development: Strengthening the Federal 
Infrastructure, set forth a series of recommendations to strengthen and improve the nation's 
environmental RAD. Among the Commission's recommendations were "... to restructure the 
federal environmental R&D system and the redirection of many of its programs to a new set 
of priorities, including global environmental change, sustainable use of resources, and the 
more subtle, longer-term threats to human health." (Carnegie Commission press release, 
December 15, 1992) 

These recommendations are directly in line with the program areas spelled out in CEM's 
strategic plan: ecoefficiency and pollution prevention, anticipating future environmental 
impacts, and motivating environmentally sustainable actions. Through its partnership model, 
CEM is well-positioned to link >ne theory developed through its many projects to practice in 
corporations, government and nongovernmental organizations. It is our belief that federal 
investment in CEM is multiplied through its regional, national and international 
constituencies. 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much, Dr. Gute. 
Dr. Bernstein, did you want to add to the testimony that— 
Dr. Bernstein. No. I think Dr. Gute has given the complete tes- 
timony. 

The Chairman. You're just there to back him up in case he 
makes any outrageous statements, huh? 
(Laughter). 

The Chairman. All right. We'll next go to Dr. Polf, Deputy Vice 
President for Health Sciences at Columbia University. 

Dr. Polf. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I too would like to ask that 
the formal statement be entered in the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection, the full statement will appear. 

Dr. POLF. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, my name is William 
A. Polf. I am a senior official of Columbia University responsible 
m part for the ongoing development of scientific facilities, most im- 
portantly the Audubon Biomedical Science and Technology Park 
where the Center for Disease Prevention will be located. 

It is an honor to appear today to describe the Center for Disease 
Prevention at Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center. In this day 
of health care reform as preventative medicine becomes increas- 
ingly important for the health of our nation, it is even more impor- 
tant that we continue to learn how to detect disease formation, 
analyze its nature and intervene to prevent its development at the 
earliest biological stages. When fully operational, the Center for 
Disease Prevention will provide America with an expanded capabil- 
ity for doing that. 

Columbia University's Health Sciences Division is a recognized 
leader in the Nation's biomedical research system. Just this year, 
Columbia scientists have made major new discoveries about the 
chemical and biological effects of cocaine and were founding mem- 
bers of the team that discovered the gene for Huntington's disease, 
a genetic disorder that is always fatal to those who develop it 
These are just two recent examples of research that could lead to 
methods for preventing devastating medical conditions. 

The Center for Disease Prevention was conceived as part of the 
ongoing development of the Audubon Biomedical Science and Tech- 
nology Park, which will provide facilities to enable the discoveries 
of biomedical science to be translated into newly beneficial forms 
of health care. Audubon is important not only for the health ad- 
vances it will bring, but also because it is a major urban redevelop- 
ment project which will bring new construction, new retail busi- 
ness, new jobs and new economic opportunities to a distressed area 
of Manhattan that is economically depressed, educationally bur- 
dened, and medically underserved. When completed the Audubon 
Park will house 2500 new jobs. 

Research in the Center for the Disease Prevention will hold 
promise for potentially producing new medical treatments, 
diagnostics and technologies in such areas as infectious diseases, 
immune reactions to disease, genetic diseases, and environmental 
causes of disease. We know, for instance, that environmental 
agents can play a significant role in genetic malformation, which 
m turn leads to genetic inbreeding of certain disease capabilities in 
individuals. 
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In cancer research, to cite an example, one current line of inquiry 
at Columbia is investigating the covalent binding of chemical car- 
cinogens to cellular DNA, the building block on which genetic re- 
production relies. Through such research we may one day under- 
stand how carcinogens from the environment outside the body can 
affect genetic transmission of the predisposition for cancer from one 
generation to the next. , , 

The Center for Disease Prevention has been peer reviewed and 
praised for both its scientific and economic importance. In 1990 the 
proposed center underwent scientific and technical review by spe- 
cial scientific panels appointed by New York States Science and 
Technology Foundation. Proposals were rated on scientific quality, 
potential technological value, and economic significanceJLolumbia s 
project received the highest rating on all three fronts. The founda- 
tion proposed the project for State funding, which has been com- 

^The State, the City and the university are also financial partners 
in the overall development of the Audubon Research Park of which 
the Center for Disease Prevention is an integral component. 1 he 
total investment to date, including federal support, is more than 
$68,000,000 dollars. We have sought the help of all levels of gov- 
ernment for the project and will continue to do so. We are happy 
to participate in anv process for financing scientific facilities that 
Congress establishes. We complement the Chairman on his long- 
standing leadership in addressing the funding needs of scientific la- 

"wTare proud of the center and the Audubon project. In provid- 
ing help in many forms, the Governor of New York, the Lieutenant 
Governor, the Mayor, our two Senators our Congressional Kep- 
resentatives, our State legislators our local members of the City 
Council, various leaders of industry, and our own community have 
been instrumental in making it happen. The benefit will belong to 

the entire nation. , . , „„^^. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit letters of endorsement 
from the Governor of the State of New York, Mano Cuomo, the 
Mayor of the City of New York, David Dinkins, and vanous leaders 
of industry who support this project. ^ 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Polf and letters, plus the pre- 
pared statement of Dr. Eaton follow:] 
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Or. William A. Polf 
Deputy vice Preeident for Health Sciences 
September 13, 1993 



Mr. Chairman, member a of the committee: 

Ky nut is William A. Polf . lai eenior official of 
Columbia University, raaponaibla in part for tha ongoing 
development of scientific facilitiea, most importantly tha 
Audubon Biomedical Sclanca and Technology Park vhara tha 
Cantor for Disaaaa Prevention will be located* X have been 
at Columbia for 13 yeara, and have been privileged during 
that time to vorfc with rapreaentativea of government to find 
vaye in which Columbia and thi public eector can be partnare 
for the public good. 

It la an honor to appear today to deecribe the center 
for Diaaaaa Prevention at Columbia Preebyterian Medical 
Center. In thia day of health care reform, as prevention 
medicine becomaa increaeingly important for the health of our 
nation, it ie even more important that we continue to learn 
how to detect diaaaaa formation, analyee ite nature and 
Intervene to prevent ite development at the earlieet 
biological etagee. When fully operational, the Center for 
Diaaaaa Prevention will provide America with an expanded 
capability for doing that. 

Columbia Univereity'e Health Sciences Divieion ia 
already a leader in the nation'e biomedical reeearch ayetem. 
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Columbia Presbyterian Hedicei center is the oldest medical 
center in the country, with strength ranging from leadership 
in basic science to tha moat advanced clinical cara. just 
this yeer, Columbia aciantiata hava made major naw 
discoveries about tha chemical and biological af facts of 
cocaine, and vara founding members of tha team that 
dlacovarad tha gana for Huntington' a diaaaaa, a genetic 
diaordar that is alvaya fatal to thosa vho davalop it. These 
ara just two racant examples of raaaarch that could lead to 
aathods for pravanting devastating medical conditions. 

Tha Center for Disease Prevention was conceived as part 
of the ongoing developsent of the Audubon Biomedical Science 
and Technology Park, which vill provide feci lit lea to enable 
the discoveries of biomedical ecience to be tranalated into 
newly beneficial forms of health care. Audubon ia important 
not only for the health advances it vill bring , but also 
because it is a major urban redevelopment project vhich will 
bring new construction, new rotail business, new jobs, and 
new economic opportunities to a distressed area of Manhattan 
that is economically depressed, educationally burdened, and 
medically under served, when completed, the Audubon Park will 
house 2, 500 new jobs. Audubon ia only one of several 
initiatives tha medical center is undertaking in partnership 
with the city, the state, the federal government, end 
community organ it at ions to address some fundamental problems 
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of Wsahington Hsights. ror thst rsason, ths community of 
Washington Hsights has strongly smbracsd it. 

nassarch in ths Csntsr for Dissass Frsvsntion will hold 
prosiss for potsntially producing nsv nodical trsatmants, 
diagnostics and tschnologiss in such arsas as infsctious 
dissasss, immuna rsactions to dissass, gsnstic dissasss and 
snvironmsntal causss of dissass. Ths Csntsr will snhancs 
croas~disciplinary scisntific intsraction, which is ths most 
sffsctivs nods for focusing a varisty of rsssarch 
ospabilitiss on ths avsr-sluaiva targst of dissass formation. 
Ws know, for instanca, that snvironnsntal agenta can play a 
significant rols in gsnstic malformation, which in turn loads 
to gsnstic inbrssding of csrtaln dissass capabilitiss in 
individuals. Zn cancsr rsssarch, to cits an sxampla, ons 
currsnt lins of inquiry at Columbia is invsstigating ths 
covalsnt binding of chsmical carcinogsns to csllular DMA, ths 
building block on which gsnstic rsproduction rsliss. Through 
such rsssarch, ws may ons day undsrstand how carcinogsns from 
ths snvironasnt outsids ths body can affsct gsnstic 
transmission of ths prsdisposition for cancsr from ons 
gsnsration to ths nsxt. 

Ths Csntsr has bssn pssr rsviswsd and praissd for both 
its scisntific and sconomic importancs. In 1990, ths 
propossd csntsr undsrwsnt scisntific and tschnical rsvisw by 
spscial scisntific pansls appointsd by Ksw York Stat a* s 
Scisncs and Tsohnology Foundation. Proposals wsrs ratsd on 
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ecientific quality, potential technological valua, and 
economic significance. Columbia's pro j act received the 
highaat rating on all thraa fronte. Tha Foundation proposed 
tha projact for stata funding, which haa baan committed. 

Tha atata, tha city and tha univaraity ara also 
financial partners in tha overall development of tha Audubon 
Research Park, of which tha Center for Oieeasa Prevention ie 
an integral component. The total inveetment to data, 
including federal support, is more than $61 million. Audubon 
will provide a meane for smoothing and, hopefully, shortening 
the path from bench to bedside in medical research. 
Pat iente — people who need medical care— will be the 
benaf iciariee. Because of our location in an area of urban 
economic distress, Audubon also offers one new form of 
economic regeneration for our cities. Scientific advances at 
Columbia and Audubon can underlie the development of new 
medical technologies that can, in turn, lead to new business 
development and biotechnology industry in the city. Area 
residents in need of jobs and job training will benefit. 
Later this month, for instance, the Audubon project will 
provide the initial awards of financial assistance in a 
special program to help community residents training to be 
laboratory technologists, training that will enable them to 
develop careers in hospitals, laboratories and the 
biotechnology induetry. 
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W* hava sought tha halp of all lavala of govarnmant for 
tha projact, and will continue to do so. *a ara happy to 
partioipata in any procaaa for financing aciantific 
facilitiaa that Congrass aatabliahaa. Wa complimant tha 
Chairman on hla longstanding laadarship in addraaaing tha 
funding naads of aolantlfio facilitiaa. 

Wc ara proud of tha Cantar and tha Audubon projact. In 
providing halp in many forma, tha Covaroor, tha Liautanant 
Govarnor, tha Mayor, our two Sanatora, our Congraaaional 
rapraaantativaa, our Stata lagislatora, our local mambara of 
tha City Council, varioua laadara of induatry, and our own 
community hava baan instrumantal in making it happan. Tha 
banafit will balong to tha antlra nation. 
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State or Nr.w v crk 
Executive Chamber 

Al QANv 




March 4r 1991 



Dear Dr. Pardes: 



I am pleased to add my endorsement to the proposal for 



Federal funding for a facility at Columbia University to house 
disease prevention research. Biomedical research is increasingly 
important to the health and well-being of the Nation. Columbia 
is a leading world center of biomedical research* and the 
establishment of a disease prevention research facility there 
would constitute a prudent and worthwhile investment by the 
Federal government. People will benefit directly from the new 
treatments and therapies that result from the research in the 
facility. 



The location of the facility in the Audubon Research 



Park across the street from Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center 
will foster the development of interdisciplinary efforts among 
scientists and clinicians. As you well knowr New York Stater in 
partnership with Columbia and the City of New York* has invested 
in the development of the Research Park and continues to work 
with Columbia on the effort. This major urban development under- 
taking will be both a source of life-saving treatments and a much 
needed economic boost for an economically-deprived area. 



I am pleased to add my endorsement to your efforts. 



Herbert Pardes* H.D. 

Vice President for Health Sciences 

Dean of the Faculty of Medicine 

Columbia University Health Sciences 

630 West 168th Street 

New Yorkr New York 10032 



Sincerely/ 
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The City of New York 
Office of the Mayor 
New York. N Y 10007 




February 19, 1991 



Herbert Pardes, M.D. 

Vice President for Health Sciences 

Dean of the Faculty of Medicine 

Columbia University Health Sciences 

630 West 168th Street 

New York, NY 10032 

Dear Dr. Pardes: 

Thank you for sending me the outline of the proposal for a Center for Disease 
Prevention at Columbia University. The project as you describe it will have a very 
beneficial impact on the effort the City is undertaking with Columbia and the State of 
New York to develop the Audubon Research Park. 

I share your belief that more effort should be put into disease prevention, both to 
reduce the human suffering that disease causes and to lower the costs of treatment. The 
Center will advance those efforts and I endorse it enthusiastically. 




Sincerely, 



David N. Dinkins 
MAYOR 
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Bristol-Myers Squibb 
Pharmaceutical Research Institute 



POBok4000 Pnncrtoii NIOS54V4000 609921 44S7 



UpzHibtt.M.D 
Preudcnl 



January 25, 1991 



Herbert Pardes, M.D. 

Vice President and Dean 

Columbia University Health Sciences 

630 West 168th Street 

New York, NY 10032 

Dear Herb, 

Thank you for sending me the proposal for the Center for Disease Prevention. I 
find it an exciting venture that will address a significant unmet need. Unfortunately it 
had been the tradition of medical schools to focus on treatment rather than prevention 
and I am most pleased that you are in the process of rectifying a significant deficiency 
in both research and teaching. 

The research will undoubtedly lead to discoveries which Bristol-Myers Squibb, as 
well as other companies, will find potentially valuable in developing new 
pharmaceuticals. The Center will enhance the attractiveness of the overall 
development of the Audubon Research Park. I am pleased to add my endorsement. 



Sincerely, 




Edgar Habei, M.D. 



EH/tm 
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American Home Products Corporation 



083 THIRD AVENCE 
NEK YORK. X Y 10017 4083 



<C«ai 67B 6006 



JOHN R ST AT FORD 
CHAIRMAN Or THE BOARD 

axd cnizr ExtornvE officer 



February 1, 1991 



Herbert Pardes, M.D. 
Vice President and Dean 
Columbia University 
Health Sciences Division 
630 West 168th Street 
New York, NY 10032 

Dear Herb: 

I was pleased to learn of Columbia University's $1 million 
planning grant for a new Center for Disease Prevention. Based on 
my review of the program outline you were kind enough to share 
with me, I offer my wholehearted endorsement of this project. 

In particular, the four areas of research focus you contem- 
plate for the Center are quite appropriate, given their potential 
to offer long-term cost and quality-of -lif e benefits. Such 
efforts are essential in dealing with the related issues of 
access, cost and quality of health care. 

Moreover, the Center represents a critical link in Columbia 
University's commitment to its community. Such tangible expres- 
sions of support must be recognized and supported, as the City 
and State of New York seek to attract industry and individuals to 
the area and maintain the region's pre-eminent position in health 
care . 

The Dlanning grant you have in hand is an encouraging start, 
and I am confident of the University's success in securing fund- 
ing for completion of this facility. 

With best wishes, 




Sincerely 



JRS/ds 





AVAILABLE 
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Filler Inc 

23S Eatt 42nd Street 
Mew York, NY 10017-5755 
Tel 2J2 573 3116 




William C. Steere, Jr. 



President 



January 24, 1991 



Dr. Herbert Pardes 
Vice President and Dean 
Columbia University 
Health Sciences Division 
630 West 168th Street 
New York, NY 10032 

Dear Dr. Pardes: 

I am happy to endorse Columbia's proposal to build a 
center for disease prevention research on the site of 
the Audubon Research Park. 

The idea is very good, and the reconstruction of the 
neighborhood surrounding Columbia-Presbyterian will 
benef i t . 

I think this investment in biomedical research would be 
a very wise investment for the federal government to 
make at this point, particularly as America must be 
increasingly careful to protect key areas of economic 
strength. This country is still the world's leader in 
biomedical research, and programs such as the one you 
outline - housed in a research facility - will help 
protect our position of leadership. As a country, we 
simply cannot allow another strategic economic resource 
to be lost; we've l^st too many others. Those of us in 
the pharmaceutical industry understand how important it 
is to preserve and expand America's biomedical research 
base. Your proposal deserves support. 

Let me know how things proceed. 

Sincerely, 



William C. Steere, Jr. 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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DP MAX UNK 



Dr. Herbert Pardes, M.D. 



Vice President for Health Sciences 
and Dean of the Faculty of Medicine 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
Columbia University 



fAX 06' 324 y 72 



630 West 168th Street 



qew York, N.Y. 1QQ32 /USA 



January 29, 1991 



Dear Herb: 

We understand Columbia's need for new science facilities for 
research in disease prevention and are happy to support your 
efforts. The need for the research is clear. Many benefits to 
the health of the nation and the world will undoubtedly 
result from the science conducted in the new facilities, and 
throughout the Health Sciences Center of Columbia. 

Wo are, as you know, entering a new era of discovery in the 
understanding of the nature and causes of many diseases. The 
science being conducted at Columbia is opening new doors for 
the development of innovative treatments and pharmaceuticals. 
The new facilities you propose will be a key component of the 
ongoing effort. You are quite right to be pressing for their 
construction now. 



Sinceiely, 




Max Link 
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Warner-Lambeft Company 
201 Tabor Road 
Morns Plains. NJ 07950 
201 540-3404 



Joseph D. Williams 

Chairman anc 

Chiel Executive OM<cer 



January 28, 1991 



Dr. Herbert Pardes 

Vice President for Health Sciences 

Columbia University 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 

630 West 168th Street 

New York, NY 10032 

Dear Herb: 

The outline of the proposed Center for Disease 
Prevention looks exciting. It will be a major step 
forward in research, and in the development of the 
Audubon Research Park. I have no doubt that our 
scientists here will find work interesting and 
valuable . 

We know at Warner-Lambert that disease prevention 
research will be increasingly important in coming 
years. Columbia is wise to be putting an emphasis 
in this area. The health of people in New York 
City and throughout the country and the world will 
benefit. I am happy to add my endorsement to your 
effort and will fcs happy to help you with the 
proposal as it moves forward. 



Sincerely, 



* 



jsb 
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Information Concerning the DOE-Funded Project: Construction 
of a BuOdtng to House the 
Center for Coastal, Energy, and Environmental Resources 
Louisiana State University 



Mr. Brown and Committee members, I appreciate the opportunity to submit written 
testimony. Because of the expense, I am unable to testify in person, but hope that this 
written response to your questions is adequate. Should you require additional information 
or clarification, I will promptly respond in writing. 



The economy and culture of Louisiana are based on the abundant renewable and non- 
renewable resources present in the state, especially in the southern or coastal portion, an 
area that is undergoing the most rapid rate of land loss in the United States. The wetlands 
and state coastal waters of Louisiana have been a principal supplier of oil and gas resources 
to the nation and the Louisiana OCS has produced more than 90% of oil and gas derived 
from the U.S. offshore area. These same habitats yield fisheries, fur, and waterfowl 
resources that rank among the top three states. Research that fosters a continuation of the 
production of needed domestic energy supplies without compromising the integrity of the 
critical living resources and coastal ecosystems is a high priority for both Louisiana and the 
nation. 

Louisiana State University (LSU) has developed widely recognized research expertise in 
the fields of fisheries, coastal ecology, wetland biogeochemistry, coastal processes, energy 
resources, environmental aspects of resource development, habitat reconstruction, and waste 
disposal. The application of this research expertise to resource management conflicts, habitat 
modification resulting from global change and man's activities, and to planning for 
sustainable development of our resources is of critical importance. 

The Center for Coastal, Energy, and Environmental Resources (CCEER) at LSU contains 
the 12 research institutes and staff of 250 that have contributed more to the understanding 
of the critical resources and environmental systems in the central Gulf of Mexico than any 
other university-based program. Through its graduate programs, CCEER has also produced 
many of the scientists that work in the government agencies and industries that operate in 
the Gulf area. With a state appropriated budget of nearly $5 million and federal and other 
outside funds in place exceeding $25 million, the success and suture of the CCEER 
research program are nationally and intern?" - tally prominent. 



The laboratories, offices, classrooms, and shops that support the research carried out by 
CCEER are inadequate for the work ahead. The facilities are three to five decades old, 
scattered about the campus, and are not suited for meeting the growing needs of the research 
programs necessary to gain a sufficient understanding of the complex resources and 
environmental systems to manage them wisely. The CCEER research and academic 
programs require better facilities to support a program at least as productive per dollar 
invested as any of the federal laboratories. 



Need for the Project 
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Through its normal capital outlay planning process the umversity identified the need for a 
new building to consolidate and upgrade the CCEER research capabilities as a high priority 
LSU seeks funding for projects of this type from a variety of sources and [informs those that 
assist in efforts to improve our programs and facilities about our needs. Those deluded are 
the state legislature, foundations, private industry, individual contributors to LSU, and our 
congressional delegation. 



Project Benefits 

The CCEER building will provide modem research laboratories, support space, offices, 
and classrooms for the most comprehensive coordinated research effort in the state, and 
perhaps the nation, dealing with the complex interactions of coastal, energy and 
environmental renewable and non-renewable resources. It will provide adnumstrauve 
efficiency by consolidating most CCEER units in one area and improve research output by 
providing state-of-the-art facilities suited to expanding program needs. 

CCEER is committed to seeing that the results of its research are applied to dealing with 
resources and environmental issues important to the people of the state of Louisiana and 
the nation This is accomplished in part by exposing the 160 students m CCEER graduate 
degree programs to research results. CCEER gets directly involved in real-world resources 
and environmental management efforts by providing interdisciplinary teams of scientists to 
work with environmental management programs such as the Baratana-Terrebonne National 
Estuary Program and the extensive coastal restoration program being earned out under trie 
federal Coastal Wetlands Planning, Protection, and Restoration Act. CCEER is also deeply 
involved in energy resources exploration research, energy policy and taxation issues, and 
development of innovative hazardous waste treatment and disposal methods. These applied 
programs directly benefit the economy, environment, and citizens of the state and are 
supported by a strong basic research effort within CCEER and other LSU units. 

The new facility will greatly improve the ability of CCEER and LSU to deliver useful 
research products that lead to economic development. New waste treatment and disposal 
processes, including oilfield wastes, better fisheries management programs, unproved coastal 
restoration techniques, and more effective wetland management methods are among the 
products that have directly benefitted the economy. 

DOE Protocol 

DOE in its Chicago Office, has a staff dedicated to managing construction projects funded 
bv the agency Procedures and specifications for contracts, building plans, monitoring ot 
progress? accounting, and inspection are well established and routine. These are being 
applied to the CCEER building project. 
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HARVIIX C. EATON 

Dr. Harvill C. Eaton is Vice Chancellor for Research and Economic Development at 
Louisiana State University in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. LSU is the largest university in 
Louisiana with over 25,000 students. LSU faculty and students are engaged in research in a 
broad spectrum of fields, ranging from astrophysics, chemical engineering and geology to 
environmental resource development and agriculture. The University annually attracts 
approximately $50 million from government and industry to fund new research projects. 
Because of its excellence in research, LSU is one of only 70 universities in the USA to carry 
the designation Research I by the Carnegie Foundation. 

Dr. Eaton is the chief research officer at LSU. His office is responsible for the 
aaministration of the approximately $50 million extramurally funded research budget and over 
$15 million in State appropriated funds. Other responsibilities include coordination of the 
Legislative agenda for research, all federal Congressional initiatives, faculty consulting activities, 
the University's international program, and technology transfer. The office is also charged with 
linking LSU research in partnership with government and industry, stressing the role of the 
University in boosting the local and state economy. Eaton is convinced that pro-active, high- 
quality research at Louisiana State University directly affects the economy of the state: by 
discovery, by educating its citizenry, and by attracting the kind of business development that will 
characterize Louisiana for the next century. 

Dr. Eaton assumed the research vice chancellorship in 1990. Prior to that he served as 
Associate Vice Chancellor for Research, and was in on ground-floor activities in the acquisition 
of the University's $16.7 million supercomputer and the establishment of the $25 million Center 
for Advanced Microstructures and Devices. A native of Nashville, Tennessee, he joined LSU 
as an assistant professor of engineering in 1976. He served as associate dean in engineering 
from 1986 until 1989, when he joined the Office of Research. 

Vice Chancellor Eaton hai served as a visiting scientist in the physics department at the 
Chalmers University of Technology, Goteborg, Sweden, and was a research participant at Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory. He also has served as a technical advisor for the U. S. 
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Environmenul Protection Agency's superfund technology evaluation programs. He is the author 
of over 40 refereed research papers, and is on numerous national and regional panels and 
committees. 

Dr. Eaton received his bachelor's and master's of science degrees in engineering from 
Tennessee Technological University in 1970 and 1972, respectively; and received a doctoral 
degree in materials science from Vanderbilt University in 1976. He is a member of numerous 
professional and scientific societies and fraternities such as Sigma Xi, American Society for 
Mechanical Engineers, Field Emission Society, American Ceramic Society, and Theta Tau 
National Professional Engineering Fraternity (formerly a national officer). 

He is a member of numerous national boards and committees including: institutional 
representative to the Universities Research Association (URA), Southeastern Universities 
Research Association (SURA), Universities Space Research Association (USRA), Houston 
Advanced Research Center (HARC); member of the HARC President's Council, SURA 
Materials Science Council, Oak Ridge Associate Universities (ORAU) Chief Research Officers 
Council, Council on Graduate Education and Research. He has served as a consultant to the 
National Science Foundation, the Arkansas Department of Higher Education, the New Jersey 
Department of Environmental Quality, the Environmental Protection Agency, and several 
corporations. 

His participation in local and state civic organizations include: member of the board of 
directors for the Baton Rouge Bank, the Louisiana Arts and Sciences Center, Greater Baton 
Rouge Leadership Alumni, Inc., the Boy's and Girl's Club, the United Campus Ministry, and 
the Louisiana Business and Technology Center; a Trustee of the University United Methodist 
Church; Rotary Club; 1991 Class of Leadership Greater Baton Rouge; 1992 Class of Leadership 
Louisiana; and a member of the Mystic Krewe of Louisianians (Washington, D.C. Mardi Gras). 



July 29, 1992 
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The Chairman. The letters will be made a part of the record, and 
we thank you for your testimony. 

Let me make a few short questions. Then 111 turn to Mr. Walker. 
First of all, each of you has made a convincing case for the high 
quality of the work that your institutions are doing and for your 
need for support from the Federal Government. Just approxi- 
mately, or briefly, tell me, Dr. Polf, does Columbia have an endow- 
ment? 

Dr. Polf. Yes, they do. 

The Chairman. And approximately how large is that endow- 
ment? 

Dr. POLF. It is in excess of $1 billion. 

The Chairman. And Tufts? 

Dr. Gute. Slightly more than $200 million. 

The Chairman. Alabama, of course, being a public institution 
probably doesn't have an endowment. 

Dr. McCallum. Yes, we do. We have an endowment of $102 mil- 
lion that's built up over the last 10 years. 

The Chairman. Yes. Dr. McCallum, did — is this situation with 
regard to the Medical School the first time that you have sought 
earmarks for the purpose of facilitating funding of your facilities. 

Dr. McCallum. We have sought various ways of trying to fund 
our facilities, and I would like to enlarge on that, if I might, Mr. 
Chairman. We have taken advantage of those opportunities that 
have been available to us. 

In the past 3 years, as we constructed a cancer facility, we ap- 
plied to the National Cancer Institute for monies for a facility for 
animals. This was funded in the amount, on a peer review basis, 
of $800,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. In this case you went directly to the agency with 
responsibility for funding such facilities. 

Dr. McCallum. Right. Wherever there is an agency that has 
funds available, we have always sought to obtain money from those 
agencies. 

You mentioned the National Science Foundation's Facilities Act 
that I think is just excellent. We applied for an enlargement of our 
Biology and Chemistry and Mathematics Departments under that 
agency. We were awarded, again on a peer review basis, $1 million 
for that facility. 

That facility will house a lot of the efforts of assisting minority 
programs with historically black institutions to get more people 
from those institutions into science and engineering, which is a big 
thrust of the National Science Foundation. 

Additionally, we also went recently to the National Science Foun- 
dation for monies for the renovations of our chemistry laboratories. 
Again, this was a peer review application, and I am happy to say 
we were successful. 

In the case of biomedical research facilities, there was a time 
when Congress had monies set aside for that, and we did, in the 
sixties and early seventies, compete— and compete very success- 
fully — on a peer review basis for those facilities. 

We did fund locally 200,000 net square feet of space, of research 
space. That was constructed with money borrowed by the univer- 
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sity, some of which also came from the private sector that gave us 
money to assist in the borrowing of that money. 

In the case of the biomedical research facility that I have dis- 
cussed, there was no such facility or area that you could go to to 
ask for support. It was on this basis that I approached directly the 
Alabama delegation. 

At that time there was discussion in Congress about the possibil- 
ity of setting aside money for the construction of biomedical re- 
search facilities on a peer review basis. I believe that effort, and 
I think that had your great support, was not successful. 

The Chairman. Unfortunately. 

Dr. McCALLUM. And we wished it had been. And it was on this 
basis that we continued to say to our delegation there is a great 
need not only at Alabama but in this country for monies to be 
made available for the funding of the infrastructure of research 
buildings, equipment. 

The United States has become preeminent in the whole area of 
biomedical research and biotechnology, and I think it's the one area 
we have a great advantage, and I hope that your leadership, the 
leadership of this committee and Congress, there will be made 
available monies for institutions to come in and compete on a com- 
petitive basis for funds to maintain that superiority in biomedical 
research which we think is so very, very important and has an im- 
pact on agriculture and many other areas, because what we're talk- 
ing about is research at the cellular and the molecular level. 
The Chairman. We couldn't agree with you more, Dr. McCallum. 
Now, tell me, and I am going to ask each of you this question. 
You saw the chart up there that shows that the Appropriations 
Committee has earmarked close to $800 million in the last year, a 
total of two and a half billion in the last 10 years. At the same time 
they have not funded the competitive facilities program in either 
the NIH or National Science Foundation. 

Do you see any indication that there is not enough money avail- 
able to fund these competitive programs? Is there— Dr. McCallum, 
I want you to say specifically. 

In view of the fact that $2 billion— million dollars have been 
spent on earmarks, do you see any reason why we couldn't fund a 
$250-million-a-year competitive grant program already authorized? 

Dr. McCallum. I think— you know, I think that is a decision 
that's up to Congress. I would— it would appear there certainly is 
some money there. 

I would like to make one request, though. That if that money 
does become available, and if there can be money for biomedical re- 
search infrastructure, that some consideration will be given to ei- 
ther a set aside at the National Science Foundation— I am not say- 
ing earmarking it, but setting aside monies for certain institutions 
that do need help that may not be able to compete with others. 

Now, this has been done previously through the EPSCOR pro- 
gram, and I think in its wisdom Congress was very appropriate in 
doing that. In encouraging projects to develop competitive research, 
the National Science Foundation does this. 

And I hope that there would be that opportunity for a set-aside 
for those institutions that have special needs because I think it is 
important. And I do hope that we will have available the money 
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that you suggested, and I know you have worked hard for— for this 
area. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right. Dr. Gute, does this evidence indicate 
to you that there is a shortage of money that couldn't be made 
available for an already authorized competitive program? 

Dr. GuTE. Given the fact that your question gets to university- 
wide concerns, I would like to defer to Dr. Bernstein on this an- 
swer. 

Dr. Bernstein. Well, I think the issue is correct. The oppor- 
tunity to be able to establish nationally-based facility programs is 
an area that we all support, it really comes to the issue of the 
broad range of projects that are being supported through earmark- 
ing. 

The Center for Environmental Management is not a facilities 
program. It's not a research program only. It is a broad-based pro- 
gram involved with education, outreach, involvement with the 
broad community, and those programs suffer, have suffered and 
may continue to suffer by a lack of opportunities to be able to com- 
pete for specific programs within agencies. 

But certainly we would support, as I believe most universities 
would support, broad-based programs created through Congress. 

The Chairman. Dr. Polf? 

Dr. POLF. Yes, we would concur. That Columbia when categorical 
grant programs exist and which we can compete on any basis for 
scientific facilities we do so, and are often successful, and would 
happily support that. And if Congress decides in its wisdom to es- 
tablish that process we'll be happy to participate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you. Now, all of you have presented con- 
vincing evidence that your institutions are institutions of the high- 
est merit, highest quality, outstanding, amongst the top in the 
United States, and yet one of the arguments that we hear in sup- 
port of earmarking is that this is the way you redress the dis- 
advantage that the poor and the deprived and the unsuccessful 
have against the rich and the successful like you all represent. 

How valid is that argument. 

Dr. GUTE. Well, I wish we were that rich and successful. I know 
certainly from Tufts' vantage point the leveraging that activities 
like CEM have provided for us have helped us improve the posi- 
tion, competitiveness and stature of the institution considerably. 
We have been able to continue to be more successful in attracting 
industrial support, foundation support, other government support. 

So from our viewpoint these enabling kinds of funds that~the— 
CEM has given the university have been of immeasurable help to 
us. 

The Chairman. Well, I am not arguing that money is immeas- 
urable help to any institution. I am asking if you are a deprived 
institution that can't successfully compete for these funds, which, 
as you well know, are in very short supply. 

Dr. GUTE. Well, Tufts is an institution that has a number of op- 
portunities, as you have pointed out, and a number of challenges. 
I think as you heard from — when made the request for the level of 
endowment, Tufts has a $200 million endowment, which is a quite 
modest endowment by most standards. We are primarily and very 
proud to be known as a teaching university that does research. So 
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our research effort is always in support of teaching, and therefore 
we don't have the broad infrastructure and opportunities that larg- 
er universities may have. 

Dr. McCallum. Mr. Chairman, do we think we could compete at 
Alabama? Absolutely. 

The Chairman. You know you can. 

Dr. McCallum. I really do. And we would like to have that op- 
portunity every time. We do it in our research grants. We feel the 

Kroject that was funded that was written in the bill by Congress, 
ad it undergone peer review, would have been very successful. 
That is not attempting to be egotistical, but we think that we have 
high quality and we think we have shown we're competitive and 
will continue to be. 

The Chairman. Dr. McCallum, what would you have done if you 
had not been gifted with one of the most distinguished and influen- 
tial Members of Congress as chairman of the subcommittee that al- 
locates those funds? 

Dr. McCallum. I would have still attempted to try and tell our 
delegation of what the needs are of research universities and the 
needs for infrastructure and the funding of it and finding a mecha- 
nism to do it. . 

The Chairman. Dr. McCallum, have you used— retained the serv- 
ices of a lobbyist in connection with this? 
Dr. McCallum. No. 

The Chairman. Dr. Gute, have you retained the services of a lob- 
byist? 

Dr Gute Yes we have. 

The Chairman. And would you care to divulge the name of the 
lobbyists and the amount of money you pay them? 

Dr. Gute. Yes. We have previously supplied to your committee 
a full response with regards to that question. The name of the firm 
is Cassidy & Associates, and the details of that, of those payments 
are included in question two to the— of the 23 questions that we 
submitted to the committee. 

The Chairman. Yes, I am aware of that. I just want to know if 
you would care to reveal it publicly in the full light of the tele- 
vision. . 

Dr. Gute. Yes. We reported payments over the period 1984 
through 6/30/93 of $3,162,056, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. All right. What was the maximum yearly amount 
that you paid? 

Dr. Gute. Maximum yearly amount was $357,000, occurring in 
'91 and '93. 

The Chairman. Dr. Polf, how about Columbia? 

Dr. POLF. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Columbia has a variety of ways of 
representing itself in Washington. It has a well-established and 
quite professionally conducted office of government relations. It has 
a number of ranking university officials, including the president 
and members of the board of trustees and people like myself who 
are somewhat knowledgeable of government who work actively on 
the project. 

It is a member of any number of associations who assisted. It 
also has counsel who are expert in the ways of Washington. And 
y es> W e do have counsel on this project. 
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The Chairman. I am going to yield to Mr. Walker for any ques- 
tions he may have. 

Mr. Walker. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just to follow through on what the chairman was asking here, 
Columbia University also retains Cassidy & Associates? 

Dr. Polf. Yes, that's right. 

Mr. Walker. And how much are you paying them annually? 

Dr. Polf. We pay — on a monthly basis, we pay a retainer of 
$10,000 a month for lobbying services. 

Mr. Walker. Okay. And you are continuing to pay that at the 
present time? 

Dr. Polf. Yes. 

Mr. Walker. Would that indicate that you are at the present 
time seeking earmarks in the Congress? 

Dr. Polf. We have requested additional funds for the upcoming 
year. 

Mr. Walker. In the form of earmarks, you have requested those 
of the Appropriations Committee at the? 
Dr. Polf. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Walker. Have you ever come to this committee to talk to 
this committee about the needs that you have in the scientific re- 
search area or any other authorizing committee to talk to them 
about the needs that you have so that they could be appropriately 
authorized rather than simply earmarked? 

Dr. Polf. No, we have not. 

Mr. Walker. At Tufts, you indicated the highest payment was 
$357,000 a year. In 1992 you, in fact, paid $360,000. 

Dr. Gute. I am sorry. My error, Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Walker. And the last payment that we have there indicates 
that that was on 6/30/93, which would indicate that you are con- 
tinuing your lobbying activities this year. Are you looking for ear- 
marked funds this year as well? 

Dr. Gute. We have requested similar funds; yes, sir. 

Mr. Walker. And you have requested those of the Appropria- 
tions Committee? 

Dr. Gute. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Walker. And you have not — have you sought money in the 
authorizing process? Have you come to this committee or any other 
authorizing committee seeking to identify your needs to those com- 
mittees? 

Dr. Gute. We would appear before any committee that would 
have interest in hearing our requests for such funds. But we have 
not to date. 

Mr. Walker. Well, I understand that. But you are actively seek- 
ing money in those areas, and what you are telling me is you're ac- 
tually seeking it from the appropriators but you have not bothered 
to come to the authorization process. Is that— 

Dr. Gute. I would continue to say that we would — we would be 
very, we'd welcome the opportunity to appear before the other com- 
mittees that you have described. We have not to this date done so. 

Mr. Walker. Well, but do you wait for an invitation from the ap- 
propriating committee to show up there? 

[Laughter], 
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Dr. Gute. We, again, are engaged in an activity of attempting to 
keep a program that we're very proud of viable and ongoing, and 
we would appear before any committee that would be of interest, 
have an interest in allowing us to continue this program. 

The Chairman. Would you yield to me? 

Mr. Walker. Sure. I would be happy to yield to the Chairman. 

The Chairman. Just elaborating on that. Are you acting in the 
way that you are on the advice of your lobbyist? 

Dr. Gute. No, sir. I am testifying in terms of the information as 
I know it as interim director of the center. 

The Chairman. What advice does your lobbyist give you? 

Dr. Gute. To appear here promptly, tell the truth, be candid and 
as forthcoming as possible. 

The Chairman. Is that worth $30,000 a month? 

[Laughter]. 

Dr. Gute. Given current inflationary practices, yes, I think its — 

Dr. Polf. Mr. Chairman, if I could respond to that question as 
well. We seek— we have the same practice of following the advice 
of those who are more knowledgeable and expert in these ways. 
Among those are counsel, but also the Members of Congress that 
we, that represent New York also offer us advice and we tend to 
follow their advice on when and where to appear. And that tends 
to determine our behavior. 

Dr. Gute. Mr. Chairman, I might also add that we have at- 
tempted to work with our delegation as fully as possible, and again, 
and similar to the Columbia response, we also follow the advice of 
our delegation. 

Mr. Walker. I'll be happy to yield to the gentlelady for— 

Ms. ESHOO. Thank you very, very much. 

Following up on what my colleague, Mr. Walker, was just— the 
points that he was making, can you assure us or the appropriate 
federal agencies that any dollars that are used to pay lobbyists are 
not federal tax dollars? 

Dr. POLF. Absolutely. 

Ms. Eshoo. Can you demonstrate that very clearly? 
Dr. Polf. Yes. 

Ms. Eshoo. I would like to add to this that— something that I 
am very sensitive about, and that is that our great universities and 
colleges in our nation are, I think, really the treasures in the crown 
of this country, and I think that we need to be very careful about 
always the tone of these discussions. 

It seems to me that this is a really convoluted process, and I sa- 
lute my, our Chairman for conducting this hearing. I think that, 
most frankly, that you are following and participating in a process 
where the Congress has designed it, and it's a system that doesn't 
speak well for itself or anyone that's in it. 

And so some of the questions and the things that have come out 
so far in this hearing, really you're moving along and doing what 
everybody else does, but it doesn't mean that what everybody else 
doss and what you do is really okay. 

So I am looking forward to repairing this. We have to have a sys- 
tem, and I am new in Congress, a system here where we shape pol- 
icy and then the dollars are attached to it. It's convoluted. It's on 
its head. People are, obviously, running after the scarce dollars and 
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the policy lags behind, and that's not anything that anyone can de- 
fend very well. 

So I salute our Chairman for holding these hearings. I wanted 
to be sure that you could demonstrate that you are not using any 
tax dollars to lobby. That's very important. I mean that's some- 
thing that — and I would like to see how that is demonstrated, and 
not just moving around in the margins of the books. 

The Chairman. Mrs. Eshoo wants to remind you it's illegal also, 
so be careful how you keep your books. 

[Laughter]. 

Dr. POLF. We know, sir. 

Ms. Eshoo. I would hope that it's illegal, but, you know, I mean 
if we have this kind of process here where everyone scoots off to 
the appropriators we don't get to do any— that they don't come to 
us in terms of authorizing because there isn't anything in it for 
them, it diminishes what we do here. 

What are we doing here? Why do we have this Committee? Why 
do we spend all the hours trying to come up with policy? So, thank 
you very much for yielding. 

Mr. Walker. I want to thank you for your statement. 

And the most convoluted part of the process is as the dollars be- 
come scarcer the earmarks become more pronounced. I mean that's 
really the convoluted nature of the process. As the dollars become 
scarcer the competition and the review of it has in fact become less, 
and that I think is a real concern for this Committee as it's becom- 
ing for other committees. 

Dr. McCallum, I really hadn't asked you — are you, and you may 
have answered this to the Chairman a moment ago. Are you in the 
process of seeking earmarks this year as well? 

Dr. McCallum. Not that I know of, to be very honest with you. 
I would like to expand on that a little bit. We have had somebody 
appear before this committee from the University of Alabama at 
Birmingham. Dr. Gerald Pohost came before this Committee when 
you were considering magnetic resonance imaging, and he's Profes- 
sor and Chair of our Department of Cardiology. And it is used as 
a diagnostic tool, and you asked him to appear before this commit- 
tee or he requested to testify relative to the value of that tech- 
nology. 

And we would be happy to appear any time that we can share 
any expertise we might have with this committee in their consider- 
able responsibilities. 

Mr. WALKER. Well, I thank you very much. 

Let me go back to those institutions that have indicated that 
they are in fact seeking earmarks in fiscal 1994. Can you tell me 
the amount of the earmark that Columbia is seeking and also the 
amount — then 111 come to Tufts. Can you tell me the amount of the 
earmark you're seeking? 

Dr. POLF. Yes. We're seeking $10 million. 

Mr. Walker. $10 million. From what committee are you seeking 
that? From which of the subcommittees? 

Dr. POLF. From the committee that has jurisdiction over the 
EPA. 

Mr. Walker. Okay. And, so that is in the — in that particular ap- 
propriation bill that you are seeking it. Okay. 
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Dr. POLF. No, sir. I don't know that it's in there. I said we are 
seeking it. 

Mr. Walker. No, but- I understand. And in the case of Tufts, 
what amount are you seeking? 

Dr. Gute. I can speak with only reference to CEM, and we would 
be seeking funding in the neighborhood of $3.2 million, which was 
the total that we had received last year. 

Mr. Walker. Dr. Bernstein, are you aware of any other monies 
that Tufts is seeking? 

Dr. Bernstein. There may be within the rest of the university, 
but not within my purview. 

Mr. Walker. And which of the Committees are you seeking that 
money from? 

Dr. Gute. I believe through the Appropriation Committee re- 
sponsible for EPA. 
Mr. Walker. For EPA. 

Let me ask each of you a general question. Would you all be com- 
fortable with a process that ended up with 100 percent of the 
money for federal research being done through an earmark proc- 
ess? 

Dr. McCallum? 

Dr. McCallum. The answer is no. 

Mr. Walker. Okay. Dr. Gute? 

Dr. Gute. Well, the answer is no for us as well. 

Mr. Walker. Dr. Polf? 

Dr. POLF. I — yes. The answer is obviously no. But I would also 
hope that Congress would continue to revise its ways as it finds it 
needs to make these appropriate decisions and continue to be gen- 
erous in supporting scientific facilities. 

Mr. Walker. Well, then in what way do we sort this out? I 
mean, obviously, all of you would be uncomfortable if those of us 
who are Members of Congress took it upon ourselves to decide sci- 
entific priorities not based upon any evaluation other than the fact 
that we can grab the money from somewhere and put it into some 
favorite institution that we might happen to designate. 

You know, I can imagine why anybody would be uncomfortable 
with that. I'd certainly be uncomfortable with it. I have science pro- 
fessors who are rolling over in their graves thinking I am having 
anything to all to do with science policy. So the last thing they 
need is me determining what the science priorities should be for 
spending. 

But the fact is that if you're uncomfortable with it as a general 
policy that would cover all research, then how would you suggest 
that we are to sort through this that decides that there are a hand- 
ful or there are 10 percent or 20 percent of the universities that 
deserve to get money through this without having an appropriate 
scientific evaluation? 

Dr. McCallum? , 

Pr. McCallum. I just am not knowledgeable enough about all of 
the intricacies of Congress to tell Congress how they should handle 
it. I think that that haa to be left with those whom we elect as our 
representatives. 

Mr. Walker. But shouldn't— 
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Dr. McCallum. We are pleased that you are looking at it. But 
I would like to reiterate one point I made previously. That I do 
think that there are instances that it's appropriate to set aside a 
certain proportion of money for certain initiatives such as we have 
in EPSCOR, for some of our Biomedical Minority Research pro- 
grams that I think are very important, the set-asides that are for 
certain national initiatives, whether it be the area of AIDS re- 
search or women's initiatives. Again, I still would support that 
those set-asides would be on a basis of a competitive nature as 
well — 

Mr. Walker. And you make a good point, and I think that that's 
something we struggle with in this committee. I mean we have, in 
fact, done a number of those set-asides down through the years. If 
you look at NSF and some of the other programs, EPA research, 
we have decided, for instance, to do set-asides that will go to small- 
er institutions. We have decided to do set asides that would go to 
instrumentation, or for schools that specialize in education rather 
than research. 

I mean we have heard the testimony about the need to spread 
the funding and have attempted in a policy way to address some 
of those kinds of concerns only to find out that then the money 
from those — maybe this is too harsh a term — but gets ripped off in 
the earmark process, which means that less funding is available for 
those policy-directed programs because the money was diverted to 
go to earmarks. 

And so it ends up being a problem where the policy-driven deci- 
sions that we have made to try to address some of those concerns 
are in fact undermined by an appropriations process that uses then 
some of the money to earmark ratner than directs it to where it 
is being awarded competitively. 

Does that give you concern? 

Dr. GUTE. Mr. Walker, there is another thing that might be of- 
fered here as well. Dr. McCallum has spoken about the fact that 
this type of funding mechanism might be appropriate for certain 
types of institutions. It also might be appropriate for certain types 
of problems. 

f am speaking with reference again from my perspective as affili- 
ated with CEM, which is inherently a multi-disciplinary activity. It 
has been the tradition of many peer-reviewed programs to be very 
tightly discipline specific, that do not look with a great deal of favor 
on truly multi-disciplinary research. 

So what I might urge upon you is the fact that there may be par- 
ticular problem areas or content areas appropriate for handling in 
this nature. 

And again, I would defer to the Congress as the best way to at- 
tempt to craft what that response is. I am just pointing out another 
area that could be appropriate. 

Mr. Walker. Well, I think you make a valid point, except that 
in your multi-disciplinary approach in CEM, if I understand the 
answers to the questions that you submitted back to the Commit- 
tee, your multi-disciplinary approach is multi-disciplinary so long 
as Tufts continues to hold onto the money. 

I mean, if I understand, what you say here is that the only peo- 
ple that participate in the research grants programs are people 
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who are tied to a Tufts' faculty or staff member as the principal 
investigator. That the multi-disciplinary approach never gets be- 
yond the doors of Tufts. 

Dr. Gute. The only prescription we have is that the principal in- 
vestigator has a Tufts' affiliation. There are other colleagues at 
other universities that programs can work with. 

But the other thing to underscore is that multi-disciplinary work 
can take — can be undertaken within the confines of a university 
such as Tufts admirably well. We have a vet school, a medical 
school— all the campuses are involved in these types of research ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. Walker. But I would say to you that our experience here is 
that when you talk multi-disciplinary that one of the things that 
it usually does is means that you utilize the best expertise from the 
discipline from around the country. That two multi-disciplinary ap- 
proaches are involved not with something which is insular, but 
which is very broadly based. 

It appears as though from your answers here that while it may 
be multi-disciplines, while there may be a number of disciplined in- 
volved within your university, the fact is that as you award outside 
grants, those grants are outside only in the sense that there are 
some outside participants that can come in. But unless there's a 
Tufts' person directly tied to it than the awards can't be made. 

Dr. BERNSTEIN. Well, perhaps I can just amplify on that a bit. 
The Tufts' program is broadly based not only in terms of 
multidisciplines across science and engineering, but also as to 
whether it is research or public policy or education and outreach. 

Much of the research goes on within the university particularly 
because we are focusing also on educating students. We were inter- 
ested in providing opportunities for undergraduates and graduate 
students. 

However, the other parts of the program, the outreach programs, 
the Tufts' environmental literacy program, a large number of public 
policy issues which are carried out by CEM staff at the request of 
the EPA are carried out much more broadly than that. We draw 
on all the expertise across the country for those. 

Mr. Walker. But the bottom line is that last year you got about 
$2 million for research activities and the only people who could 
apply for that were Tufts faculty members. Is that correct? 

Dr. BERNSTEIN. In conjunction — as long as the Tufts faculty per- 
son or staff member is a principal investigator there's no other re- 
striction. And we do have people from other universities involved. 

Dr. POLF. Mr. Walker, I would say that the— first of all, Colum- 
bia would be entirely comfortable with a national peer review proc- 
ess for selecting scientific facilities for construction, not unlike the 
model for awarding research grants, if Congress decides to do that, 
and funding the facilities programs you have referred to certainly 
would be one way to do that, and we would be happy to participate 
in that. 

I don't — I think we would do very well in it as well. I don't think 
that would necessarily expand the number of schools that would re- 
ceive facility funding because of necessity the facility funding 
would be limited even if it incorporated all money that was avail- 
able. And when you are building a facility, as we know, we are not 
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talking about research grants, which may be only a few thousand 
dollars. We are talking about the need to put together a facility 
budget of a substantial amount. 

Because of that we uniformly approach facility funding by look- 
ing for partnerships among levels of government. All of our projects 
include usually both city and State funding, and as a matter of 
fact, only recently in the Audubon project any federal funding, as 
well as university funds and gift funds that we are actively trying 
to raise. 

There is not— just using the Audubon project as an example, 
these are extremely complex projects. They have many facets to 
them. The enter disciplinary nature of the science is just one. It 
would be hard, frankly, to create a categorical program that encom- 
pass the entire needs of a project like Audubon, and I think that's 
probably true of the other projects as well. 

And while I am not saying as a goal that wouldn't be a good 
thing, and we would support it, at the same time I do think in 
overall policy terms it would be difficult to define. You do have a 
difficult problem and you're struggling with it very well. 

Mr. Walker. Well, let me — and the Chairman's been generous 
with the time and I will finish up with this. But just on the point 
that you have just made, what I have heard here today from each 
of you, I mean you're talking about very complex projects that have 
a whole variety of aspects to them. 

It seems to me that it's pretty much of an ad hoc and almost pre- 
carious existence for long-term, complex projects to have to come to 
Congress every year and rely upon the good will of some sponsor 
in the Appropriations Committee to find a place for an earmark 
down in some report in a bill. 

I mean — I guess the first question is, I mean do you feel the pre- 
carious nature of that when you have not been locked in by policy 
and are instead dependent upon that sponsor getting the job done? 

And secondly, how, given the nature of your projects, can you de- 
pend upon that? You know, do you have alternative plans? If all 
of a sudden the Appropriations Committee doesn't get the job done 
and the report doesn't contain your language, what's your alter- 
natives for those very important and complex projects? 

Dr. Polf. We try to revise them and adapt them to the financial 
realities that face us. 

Mr. Walker. True of Tufts too? 

Dr. Gute. It's entirely true. We have found that our ability to co- 
operate with EPA throughout the years in terms of ensuring that 
our mission at CEM is very coincident with EPA's overall mission, 
hopefully, ensures us of continued funding. But if funding were not 
to appear this year it would produce the financial realities as de- 
scribed by Columbia. 

Mr. Walker. Dr. McCallum? 

Dr. McCallum. The same. And I think that evidence of that is 
each year as you go in on a renewal for a research grant on a peer 
review you may not be funded, and that's a chance you take. 

And you have a commitment to people, and that means you have 
to make the necessary adjustment. So that there is that inherent 
danger even under a peer review process. 
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Mr. Walker. Sure. And it's one of the reasons, though, why we 
would like to get some longer range funding, so that as we imple- 
ment policy that we could assure people that they would have a 
spending plan for a period of time rather than even having the 
peer review cancel them out after a short period of time. 

But I thank you very much. Your testimony has been very help- 
ful. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Walker. 

I am going to have to excuse myself for just a very brief period 
of time, and I am going to ask Mr. Fingerhut if he would take the 
chair in my absence. 

Mr. Fingerhut. [presiding] Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Minge, do you have any questions? You were here next, I am 
told. . , . . 

Mr. MlNGE. I do not— I do not have any questions at this time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fingerhut. Thank you. 

Mr. Becerra? 

Mr. Becerra. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do have a few ques- 
tions. _ , 

Actually, before I begin with some questions, I do want to say 
they— I did want to thank the Chairman for. convening this particu- 
lar type of hearing. I think it's very important that we do expose 
for the public's consumption what we do with some of our money 
here in Congress. Especially those of us who are freshman mem- 
bers are very anxious to let the public see more of this. 

And I do understand the predicament of those of you who are 
here in the panel testifying. You are doing nothing more than play- 
ing by the game and the rules of the game as they are set by Con- 
gress. So I suspect that those of us who have to raise money to run 
for office also sometimes feel somewhat reluctant to have to go out 
there and raise dollars in substantial amounts. But that's a part 
of the game right now in Congress, and the only way to get elected 
is to have some money to be able to campaign. 

So I suspect those of you who are seeking funds find that you can 
go out there and seek some earmarked dollars and you do the 
same. Not that it is necessarily the best way or the right way to 
do things, but it's out there and I suppose you want to do the best 
thing you can for your institution. And I do hope we change the 
process. 

Let me ask each of you if any of you approached the— you may 
have answered this already, but in case you did not— if any of you 
approached or your institutions approached the authorizing com- 
mittees that have jurisdiction over the types of projects that have 
been funded with these earmarked funds, if any of you approached 
the authorizing committee as well as the Appropriation Commit- 
tees during the process? 

Dr. POLF. No, we did not. 

Dr. Gute. No. 

Dr. McCALLUM. Well, we have, but not for the particular bio- 
medical research facility that was funded that we talked about 
today. 

Mr. Becerra. So for this— 
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Dr. McCallum. We have presented testimony in the past rel- 
ative to the need for facilities to support the research within uni- 
versities. 

Mr. Becerra. But, Dr. McCallum, specifically on the issue of the 
facility that was funded, you did not? 
Dr. McCallum. No. 

Mr. Becerra. Did any of you engage in any consultation with the 
relevant agency in preparing your university's proposal for the ear- 
marked funds? 

Dr. McCallum. Our proposal was developed for the biomedical 
research facility by the faculty and by— at the University of Ala- 
bama at Birmingham and then presented to the delegation. 

Mr. Becerra. And the funding for that facility comes from which 
particular agency? 

Dr. McCallum. That comes from the Department of Energy. 

Mr. Becerra. And did the facility within the university engage 
in any consultations with the Department of Energy's representa- 
tives? 

Dr. McCallum. Not that I know of, until after the bill was 
passed by Congress authorizing the commitment of that money. 
Then we worked with the Department of Energy's Facility Plan- 
ning in carrying out the construction contract. 

Mr. Becerra. But prior, during the actual preparation of your 
proposal and — 

Dr. McCallum. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Becerra. Okay. So there was no consultation with Depart- 
ment of Energy as to what would be done through this proposal, 
how it would work, how the agency would implement it? 

Dr. McCallum. Well, it indicated that there was— the proposal 
indicated how that this would be carrying out research of interest 
to the Department of Energy. 

Mr. Becerra. No, I am asking— I know the proposal was prob- 
ably specific, but I am asking whether or not there was any con- 
sultation with anyone within the Department of Energy? 

Dr. McCallum. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Becerra. Okay. Same questions. 

Dr. Gute. With regards to that question, we have responded in 
some detail to a similar question in written responses in that in 
1984 when Tufts received an initial planning grant to begin the ac- 
tivities that are now known as the Center for Environmental Man- 
agement there was consultation with EPA. 

Mr. Becerra. Let me — let me ask you to stop for just a second, 
Dr. Gute. You received a planning grant. Prior to receiving the 
planning grant for this particular project did you consult with the 
relevant agency? 

Dr. Gute. That extends well prior to my tenure at Tufts. But it 
is my understanding that that type of discussion was held. 

Mr. Becerra. Dr. Bernstein, do you happen to know? 

Dr. Bernstein. I wasn't there at the time either, but that's my 
understanding also. 

Mr. Becerra. Could you provide the Committee with the exact 
response to that, whether in fact it was true? You say it's your un- 
derstanding. I suspect that means it's your belief but you're not 
certain. 
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And I suspect since Alabama did not consult with the authorizing 
committee it probably did not— and it did not consult with the 
agency in advance there obviously would be no support in advance. 

Tufts? 

Dr. Gute. Could you please repeat the question? I am sorry. 

Mr. BeceRRA. Did you have the agency's support— EPA, I believe 
I believe you said it was. Right? Did you have the EPA's support 
for your proposal prior to getting or receiving the funds that were 
earmarked through Congress? 

Dr. Gute. Approval — 

Mr. Becerra. No. Support. 

Dr. Gute. Or support. Support indicated in what way? 

Mr. Becerra. Well, in anyway did the EPA say to Congress or 
members of the appropriating committee, yes, we support the 
project for which Tufts seeks earmarked funds? 

Dr. Gute. I understand— it's my understanding that support for 
CEM has in some instances appeared in the EPA budget and then 
has been excised by OMB. 

Mr. Becerra. Okay. Can you provide us with that information? 

Dr. Gute. I have no written information to support that. 

Mr. Becerra. So you're speculating at this stage whether or not 
there was any type of— 

Dr. Gute. It's my understanding. That is correct. 

Mr. Becerra. And the understanding comes from where? 

Dr. Gute. Really comes from conversations that I have had with 
the prior director at CEM. 

Mr. Becerra. And who was that? 

Dr. Gute. Anthony Cortese. C-O-R-T-E-S-E. 

Mr. Becerra. And when did you have those conversations with 
Mr. Cortese? 

Dr. Gute. As recently as yesterday in preparing for our testi- 
mony here today. 
Mr. Becerra. Okay. Columbia? 

Dr. Polf. No, we did not have prior agreement. I should also say 
that Mr. Swanhorst's title on the application is FSMD in the— in 
Engineering, Planning anr! architecture. 

Mr. Bh erra. So he's in the construction area. 

Dr. Polf. I guess that's what that means. Yes. 

Mr. Becerra. Not in the policy area of EPA which decides which 
projects it might necessarily fund? 

Dr. Polf. No. 

Mr. Becerra. And, Mr. Chairman, if you'll indulge me for just 
two more questions. And this is a hypothetical, and I hope you find 
your way to answer it. 

If the relevant agency, EPA, Department of Energy, NASA, 
whichever agency it might be, were to determine that earmarked 
projects fall low in its priority within the scope of all its particular 
activities, do you believe earmarked projects should be — or do you 
believe that the earmarked projects should preempt or in some way 
supersede agency-derived priority projects? 

Dr. McCallum? 

Dr. McCallum. Could you repeat that again for me? 
Mr. Becerra. Sure can. I sure can. 
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If the relevant agency— EPA, NASA, Department of Energy- 
were to determine that the earmarked projects, any earmarked 
project, falls in low priority within the scope of all its particular ac- 
tivities, do you believe that this particular earmarked project 
should preempt or in some way supersede agency-derived priority 
projects? 

Dr. McCallum. I feel that that would be something that should 
be determined by the agency under the authority that they are 
given by Congress. If they are given that right of peer review for 
such projects, for setting the priorities by themselves, then I feel 
that we would have to respect that. 

Mr. Becerra. So you generate a second question. Do you believe 
Congress should give the agency the priority, or the option to deter- 
mine priority? 

Dr. McCallum. I am not sure that that is something that I am 
in a position to respond to. 
Mr. Becerra. Well— 

Dr. McCallum. Because I think that— I am not familiar with the 
workings and the rules of Conjgress sufficiently enough relative to 
their relationships with agencies and the responsibilities of those 
agencies to Congress. 

The Chairman. Would the gentleman yield to me very briefly? 

Mr. Becerra. Yes. Sure. 

The Chairman. Doctor, I have been puzzling over why EPA has 
been funding hospital construction, and yours is not the only one. 
Could you cite any legislation that gives them the authority to 
build hospitals, rather than NIH or Health and Human Services 
which are charged with hospital and health matters? 

Dr. McCallum. I don't know that the EPA has funded— 

The Chairman. Department of Energy is what I am— I should 
have, if I have misstated myself. 

Dr. McCallum. Well, this is a biomedical facility, it is not a hos- 
pital, and it is basic research as it relates to the organisms and the 
cellular level that are impacted by energy and by chemicals. 

The Chairman. Well, we understand that there is a relationship. 
You know, everything is connected to everything else. I asked if 
you could cite any specific authority that in their organic legisla- 
tion that gives them the right to build hospitals, or to build medical 
centers? 

Dr. McCallum. I don't know. 

The Chairman. I don't either. 

Now, just one other small point that may have already been cov- 
ered, but you had originally asked for help in building a human ge- 
nome center, and the Department of Energy does have a role in 
human genome matters, by Act of Congress. 

But you no longer consider this a human genome center. This is 
a biomedical center, basically; is that correct? 

Dr. McCallum. Right. There are some areas that do relate to 
that human genome project within it because there are genetics in 
it. We originally testified before the Committee in 1988. I did not— 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Dr. McCallum. But Dr. Claude Bennett did. Subsequently, we 
elected not to move forward for requesting funds for the funding of 
a human genome project or facility. 
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The Chairman. The way I understand that, and it's not to dero- 
gate the significance or the importance or the priority of what you 
have done, but the point is you originally asked for money to do 
one thing, you endea up doing something at least slightly or per- 
haps largely different and there was no congressional review of 
that, was there? . 

Dr. McCallum. Well, we did make the request and this was 
written into a bill, if I remember correctly, by the Congress, was 
signed off by Congress and the President, and it was— 

The Chairman. All earmarks are signed off on by the president 
and approved by Congress. Whether we like them or not, that's 
what happens. 

Now, one final question— and I beg the indulgence of my col- 
leagues—what are you going to do when you no longer have the 
chairman of that subcommittee? 

Dr. McCallum. We're going to continue to compete at a national 
level for support of our research facilities and our research endeav- 
ors. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Becerra. If I can return then to the question with regard 
your particular opinion, and you mentioned that you would leave 
it up to Congress whether or not there should be any latitude with- 
in the agency to decide which projects are priority projects and 
whether or not earmarked funds should be allocated if in fact the 
project for those earmarked funds happens to be low on the agen- 
cy's priority. And you mentioned you would rather leave that to 
Congress. 

I would ask you just again to give me your own particular opin- 
ion, given that you are familiar with the process, at least to the de- 
gree that you have sought and received funds from Congress 
through earmarked dollars and you do participate through your ef- 
forts with the agency in some of its activities. 

And I would ask you to give me your own opinion whether or not 
it's something that we necessarily can implement with here given 
our procedures, but your own opinion on wnether or not the agency 
should be allowed the latitude by Congress to allocate it's dollars 
based on what it believes should be its priorities. 

Dr. McCallum. I support the area of hopefully permitting the 
agencies to have a peer review process as it is in the National In- 
stitutes of Health for awarding research funds and facilities, et 
cetera, under the constraints that I previously mentioned; that I 
hope that there would be certain set-asides for certain special 
areas, and I think that that is very important. 

Mr. Becerra. And I get the sense then that what you are saying 
is try to provide the agency with enough latitude. 

Dr. McCallum. Right. 

Mr. Becerra. Thank you. The same preliminary question. 

Dr. Gute. Well, I can speak to the issue of the Center for Envi- 
ronmental Management. We would, frankly, be disappointed that 
after a number of years of working very closely with the EPA and 
in a cooperative agreement where the goals are set conjointly and 
they have significant oversight that they would decide then that 
this program is no longer of high importance in terms of their pri- 
orities. 
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Mr. Becerra. So let me stop you there because as I believe you 
responded EPA was not necessarily familiar with the guts of this 
particular project that was funded at Tufts and is now perhaps im- 
plementing on its side the program as a result of the earmarked 
dollars and the requirements through Congress. 

But my question, and 111 repeat it to you, is if in this case EPA 
were to determine that the earmarked project, your project, fell low 
in its priority within the scope of all its activities, do you believe 
that your particular project should preempt or supersede any agen- 
cy-derived priority projects? 

Dr. Gute. Well, perhaps, if I can just continue I think I will ad- 
dress that. 

Mr. Becerra. If you could answer the question that I posed— 
Dr. Gute. Sure. Absolutely. 

Mr. Becerra. — and then, of course, you can continue on. 

Dr. Gute. Ill be glad to because I think we have— you raise the 
issue of how this program began in 1984 which we are— which is 
somewhat different than the fact that each year we provide a new 
proposal to the EPA which is established on its merits, working co- 
operatively with EPA. So each year then, a decision is made wheth- 
er we should go forward. And if, indeed— and those are programs 
which are developed relative to the EPA's changing mission. 

So, and if indeed they felt that this program no longer meets 
their mission, as I said, we will be disappointed but we would ac- 
cent their judgment. 

Mr. Becerra. Dr. Bernstein, let me then change the scenario. 
Let's not talk about your particular project. Let's talk in general 
terms then. 

Again, if the agency had a menu of projects before it, some of 
those being earmarked projects, some of those being agency-derived 
projects, and it decided that the earmarked projects were at a low 
priority level within the agency's purview or determination of ne- 
cessity, do you believe the agency should be required to <und ear- 
marked projects? 

Dr. Bernstein. Again, the agencies that I am familiar with and 
in fact have been involved with as — on their outside advisory com- 
mittee, agencies request a broad variety of information about try- 
ing to set agendas in research, development, teaching, and the like, 
and from that devise a policy, which I am sure they work in close 
contact with Congress and others. If, indeed, there are activities 
which do not fall under that mandate, I think it's within the agen- 
cy's prerogative to help make that decision. 

Mr. Becerra. Okay. Dr. Polf? 

Dr. Polf. My sense, obviously— EPA is the granting agency, and 
if it was decided by EPA that they weren't going tofimd a project 
that was within their legal responsibility and their right to do that, 
it wouldn't seem to mfe there would be a lot that we could do about 
it. , 

Mr. Becerra. Well, let's assume that the project is within its 
purview, legally or otherwise, but the difference is it wasn't agency- 
derived, it was foisted upon it by Congress. 

Dr. Polf. My senBe is, and it g just my sense of the way our sys- 
tem of government operates, that a clear and unambiguous state- 
ment of legislative intent by Congress it is very difficult for an 
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agency to not accede to, particularly if that statement of legislative 
intent is a spending priority that Congress which controls our 
budgeting and appropriating process in this country has said it 
would like to see done. 

It seems to me that within the tradition and the legal structure 
of congressional oversight of government, and particularly of agen- 
cy operations, that clearly an unambiguous statement by Congress 
that it wishes a project to be done would be very hard for an agen- 
cy to say that other priorities should remain not withstanding. 

I would like, if I may, just to pursue the question that Chairman 
Brown asked a little bit about the agencies involved in these. I 
don't know the authorizing general statute for the Department of 
Environmental Protection well enough, but it would seem to me 
logical that within its congressionally derived authorization that 
environmental effects on the health of individuals would in fact be 
a major concern that it would have as an agency. And so that in 
terms of intent, the Congress gave EPA in setting it up then in op- 
eration, it would seem to me that a project like ours, for example, 
would be a logical— have a logical connection to the mission of the 
agency. 

I would also say that again going to the complexity of disease re- 
search, the complexity of science and the complexity of these big 
projects, there are many other agencies I could say the same thing 
about. 

Mr. Becerra. And, Dr. Polf, I don't think any of us are nec- 
essarily questioning the merits of the projects. I think we're just 
trying to find out the process. 

So if I can just summarize— I know I have to stop. It seems that 
your answer is very similar to Dr. McCallum's original answer, and 
that is that the prerogative is that of Congress. 

Should then Congress also provide the agency with the preroga- 
tive of saying that if in fact this is a low priority the agency should 
decide which projects to fund? 

Dr. Polf. If Congress gives— and again I, just looking at the ap- 
propriations process, depending on how clear and in what form the 
direction is given to the agency, if Congress gave that discretionary 
authority to the agencies it would be difficult for anybody to object 
to that it would seem to me. 

Mr. Becerra. Thank all of you for your answers. And thank you, 
Chairman, for the indulgence of time. 

Mr. FlNGERHUT. I suspect the next time the chairman turns over 
the gavel it will be to someone who wields a heavier gavel. 

Mrs. Morella? 

Mrs. Morella. Thank you. 

In the interest of time, HI be mercifully brief. But I would like 
to nominate Congressman Becerra to be the Inspector General for 
this committee on academic earmarking. 

[Laughter]. 

Mrs. Morella. He did a splendid job with names and question- 
ing. 

But as somebody who has helped to send our nine kids through 
universities, who taught at a university, whose husband is general 
counsel of a university — one of the children went to Tufts— I care 
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about higher education and the integrity of research. I give you 
that as a backdrop. 

However, I also share the concerns that I have heard expressed 
by this committee in terms of this whole problem of academic ear- 
marking. I think I hear that you do, too. 

First of all, you begin to wonder when you look at lists whether 
or not Cassidy & Associates and some of these other firms might 
well be giving grants. Maybe they should be in the grants-giving 
business themselves to universities. 

But I am curious about the genesis of this. How does it come 
about? Do you go to a lobbyist who goes to you and says, "Gee. You 
really need to have representation in Congress. " Do you then say, 
"Yes, we really could use this for an environmental project, bio- 
medical project. What can you do for us?" 

Is that how it starts? How do you know about this process? Do 
they suggest? Do you suggest? Could you give me a little insight 
into the genesis of the request that is made to delegations or to in- 
dividuals on the Appropriations Committee to get this going? Any 
one of you. 

Dr. GUTE. Well, the relationship that Tufts has predates my com- 
ing to the university, so I can only speculate. I know the— as most 
organizations, we make use of a wide variety of professional con- 
sultation whether it's legal, real estate, and whether it is also how 
one — how can one understand better the Washington environment 
and the local environment. 

Tufts does not maintain an office in Washington as many univer- 
sities do. We are not part of some of the larger consortia of re- 
search universities which are also represented, and I suspect, and 
again this is well before I came to the university, is that there was 
an opportunity to be able to gain some expertise about looking for 
establishing worthwhile projects and establishing a proper means 
for being able to work with the congressional delegation and with 
Congress in general. 

Mrs. Morella. Would any of the rest of you? Dr. McCallum, 
would you like to comment? 

Dr. McCallum. Yes. As I indicated earlier, that this request 
came directly from the university to the delegation. We do not use 
a firm to represent us in Washington, and lobbyists. We have an 
individual that is in the office of the president, Mr. Bill Croker, 
that handles our governmental relationships and deals with a lot 
of issues as they relate to Washington. But we do not 

directly. 

These projects come out of the faculty and looking at our strate- 
gic plan in the university, and then we took this directly to our 
congressional delegation. 

Mrs. Morella. And then they suggested a particular route for it. 

Was it brought to them because you thought it linked up to the 
Federal Government, or you just went to them for help? 

Dr. MCCALLUM. We went to them for help. And we have been en- 
couraging them for years to, hopefully, set money up for research 
facilities and the research infrastructure to continue to support 
this, and I hope that will be forthcoming. 
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Mrs. Morella. I wonder if any of you have looked to going 
through it without the academic earmarking process, going by— you 
know, forgetting authorization and going right to appropriates? 

Have you thought about doing it through, for instance, CRADAs? 

As the discussion went on, it appeared to me that you do link up 
with federal agencies in soma of these projects, and perhaps with 
the private sector in terms of other companies that might fulfill it. 
Thinking of now the human genome, et cetera. 

Have any of you done that or have you felt that this was an easi- 
er route? 

The benefit of a CRADA, although it maybe harder to get, and 
you can't do it through an appropriator who is going to add it, tuck 
it into the budget, is that you may have the kind of continuity that 
Mr. Walker questioned earlier, which I think is so shortchanging 
the American taxpayer because your resources, the frustrations 
that occur because you may have it just for one year. So it seems 
to me that route has many benefits to it in the long range aspect 
of a project that's willing. 

Dr. POLF. We do seek those funds, and I would say that the proc- 
ess that we go through at Columbia is that we don't seek support 
from public sources, meaning from either the city, State or Federal 
Government, for projects that don't in our judgment have a clear 
public purpose that is somewhat larger than our generalized public 
purpose oi being an institution of education and research. There 
are many projects that go on at the university that we don't make 
that judgment about, so as a result we don't seek public funding 
for them. 

We always determine what projects we think are worthy of pub- 
lic support and we would not go to our elected officials for support 
unless we had a very convincing case to make with them, nor 
would they listen to us, for why there are very important public 
purposes being served in what we're requesting. So that's the pro- 
cedure that we follow. 

Mrs. Morella. Would any of the rest of you like to comment on 
the CRADA route? Of course, we all think that there are so many 
projects that we think are absolutely worthwhile and in the public 
interest. And they are to a degree. A matter of priorities. 

Would you like to comment, Dr. Gute? 

Dr. GUTE. I am personally unfamiliar with the funding mecha- 
nism you're describing. 

Mrs. Morella. It's the Cooperative Research and Development 
Act, which means, you know, working in concert, together, for a 
project that has an ultimate goal, and it seems to me the environ- 
mental area, you know, with EPA would be a logical one. 

Dr. GUTE. We believe we have pursued an active partnership 
with corporations as part of the CEM program as it's grown since 
1984. We have a significant number of corporate affiliate members, 
two of which have written letters in support of our activities. That, 
interestingly enough, basically underscores some of the educational 
initiatives that we have undertaken at CEM in contrast to the re- 
search dollars that are also spent. 

So I think that we have pursued that in the normal operation of 
the Center for Environmental Management. To date, we have 
raised somewhere in the order of $2 million in unrestricted funds 
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from corporations to aid in the implementation of CEM-related ac- 
tivities. 

Mrs. Morella. Dr. McCallum? 

That is not exactly a CRADA, but I understand, working together 
with business. 

Dr. McCallum. We've worked together with business in many 
endeavors. WeVe also worked with private foundations in certain 
initiatives— the Civitan, the Cystic Fibrosis Foundation— in the 
construction of facilities in support of research, so that we do have 
those type of initiatives underway and we are taking full advan- 
tage of them. 

Mrs. Morella. I am sure you are. I guess I am talking about a 
more formalized kind of approach. 

But also, let's say you get an earmark for a year. Is there any 
requirement that you report back to Congress in terms of what you 
have achieved during that year? Is there any final reporting done 
on that, or is it you're given the grant, it has its own operational 
mechanism, internal mechanism. So Congress has given it to you 
and that's it, unless you go back for more funding the next year, 
et cetera. Is there any accountability? 

Dr. McCallum. The facility that we have will be — is occupied by 
scientists who will be competing for their research grants on a com- 
petitive basis. The proof of the facility will be our ability to attract 
the necessary continuing support for those research endeavors that 
we do have ongoing. 

Mrs. Morella. Do you submit back to Congress that this is what 
you are doing or this is the progress that has been made? 

Dr. McCallum. Well, we submit back through the research 
grants and applications and renewals that we are competing on 
then. That in a way is proof of the quality of the research that we 
are doing. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Um-hum. Indirectly. 

Dr. Gute? 

Dr. GUTE. In general, that oversight role I think is assigned to 
the agency that is involved with the program, although we do make 
it a practice, even if it is not a particular requirement, to report 
back to the committee, as we did this year, in fact, to the sub- 
committee at which I had testified about progress on the project 
and where we were at that time. 

Mrs. Morella. Um-hum. So practice and not of a policy. 

Dr. Gute. Right. As part of the terms of our cooperative agree- 
ments, we provide quarterly reports to EPA as well as annual re- 
ports that inform EPA fully of all activities pursued under the 
guise of those cooperative agreements. 

Mrs. MORELLA. But in all instances, evidently Congress doesn't 
ask for any reporting back to them specifically. Right. 

I thank you gentlemen for appearing before us and for your testi- 
mony, and I hope that you'll reel free to let us know what we can 
do to improve this particular process. Thank you. 

Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FlNGERHUT. Thank you, Mrs. Morella. 

I believe that, Mr. Bachus, you had no questions of this panel? 
Mr. Bachus. I would defer to the committee and to their knowl- 
edge. 
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Mr. Fingerhut. Thank you. 

We thank the panel and, unless there are further questions, the 
panel is dismissed. 

The CHAIRMAN. I want to thank Mr. Fingerhut for substituting 
for me. This is our way of checking out the freshmen to see if they 
can do a good job, and when I retire I'll decide which one of them 
to appoint as chairman after I leave. 

[Laughter]. 

The Chairman. May I add my thanks to all of you gentlemen. 

I don't think — perhaps you know that when a series of ear- 
marked projects were presented on the floor of the House for a vote 
last November they were rejected by more than 2 to 1. That in- 
cluded your project, Dr. McCallum. And the problem is not yours. 
The problem is our procedures, and we're going to try and correct 
that. 

We feel that we have been deprived of the authority given to au- 
thorizing committees under the Rules of the House when this hap- 
pens. Likewise, OMB feels that they have been short-circuited and 
the President feels that he's been short-circuited. 

When that situation gets too bad, then certain things set in. For 
example, we have oversight authority which cannot be infringed by 
the Appropriations Committee, and when they take away one part 
of our authority we're liable to go back and use the other part of 
our authority. That's what we're doing today, and we're likely to do 
that very, very vigorously in the future unless this matter is rec- 
onciled. 

All right. The next panel the witnesses are Mr. Alvin 
Pesachowitz, and correct me if I did that wrong, who is the Acting 
Deputy Assistant Administrator at EPA; Ms. Elizabeth Smedly, 
Acting Chief Financial Officer at the Department of Energy, and 
the Dr. Robert Brown, Deputy Associate Administrator, Office of 
Human Resources. 

We appreciate your being here. Your testimony in full will be 
made a part of the record, but I see that most of you have been 
brief, so you may proceed to present your testimony in any way 
that you wish. 

STATEMENTS OF ALVIN M. PESACHOWITZ, ACTING DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR FINANCE AND ACQUISI- 
TION, ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY, WASHING- 
TON, D.C.; ELIZABETH E. SMEDLEY, ACTING CHIEF FINAN- 
CIAL OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY, WASHINGTON, 
D.C.; DR. ROBERT W. BROWN, DEPUTY ASSOCIATE ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, OFFICE OF HUMAN RESOURCES EDUCATION, NA- 
TIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Pesachowitz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman. Tell me how to pronounce your name. 
Mr. Pesachowitz. Sure. It's "pe-sock-oh-wits." Alvin 
Pesachowitz. 

The Chairman. Why can't you have a simple name like Brown? 
[Laughter], 

Mr. Pesachowitz. Just good heritage. 
The Chairman. Just good luck. 
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Mr. PESACHOWITZ. Along with your good heritage. 
The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Pesachowitz. I am pleased to appear today before the Com- 
mittee representing EPA at this hearing. I have brought with me 
a few folks I'd just like to mention in case there are specific ques- 
tions that I am unable to answer. I brought with me today Clar- 
ence Mahan, the Director of our Office of Research Program Man- 
agement, and Darwin Wright, who was mentioned earlier, who is 
the Director of our center programs at EPA that deals with centers' 
research. 

As you're already indicated, my full testimony, I would hope, 
would be entered in the record. 
The Chairman. It will. 

Mr. Pesachowitz. I would just like to summarize that testimony 
a little bit. In general, EPA would prefer that our budget not in- 
clude congressional earmarks. We would rather rely on the normal 
budget and grant processes to establish our work priorities. 

The agency abides by the intent of Congress and provides funds 
to specific projects as directed. Specific earmarks do not go through 
agency review or competitive application process. 

Earmarks preclude projects from going through the internal 
agency review process as well as the competitive application proc- 
ess. During the formulation of the budget the agency determines 
those programs that best complements its mission. It is our view 
that the best science is obtained through fair and open competition 
for scarce environmental resources. 

Most academic earmarks are found in EPA's Research and Devel- 
opment account. The second largest number are found in our 
Abatement, Control and Compliance account. I believe in 1993 
there were 12 earmarks in the R&D account which were academic, 
totaling $14.3 million. There were 9 earmarks in our Abatement, 
Control and Compliance account, totaling $8.7 million. 

Eighty-three percent of the R&D academic earmarks were funded 
through a grant mechanism, and 75 percent of our Abatement, 
Control and Compliance academic earmarks were funded through 
a grant mechanism. In the recent past, we have been forced to fund 
congressional earmarks at the expense of some of our higher prior- 
ity base programs. 

EPA tracks our earmarks through our Integrated Financial Man- 
agement System, and this system allows us to track obligations of 
funds and ensures that earmarks are used for the purposes for 
which they were intended. The funds that the Agency receives for 
academic earmarks require the same review as our base program 
dollars. In the Office of Research and Development, this consists of 
peer review, or peer reviews all grants and cooperative agreements 
at the proposal stage. Work directed by earmarks is often of a 
lower immediate priority than our base work, but most earmarks 
are projects that the Agency would have funded some time in the 
future or if greater funds were available to the Agency. 

In order to ensure that earmarked projects meet the scientific 
agenda of the Agency, we work with the grant recipients to refine 
their proposals as well as their end products. 
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In conclusion, I would like to thank you once again for the oppor- 
tunity to testify today. At this time I would just ask Mr. Mahan 
if he would like to make any statement? Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Pesachowitz follows:] 
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Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee. I am Alvin M. 
Pesachowitz, Acting Deputy Assistant Administrator for Finance and Acquisition, 
United States Environmental Protection Agency {EPA). I am accompanied today by 
Clarence Mahan, Director of the Office of Research Program Management, in the 
Office of Research and Development at EPA. I. am pleased to be here today to 
testify on behalf of Administrator Browner on the subject of academic earmarks. 
AGENCY POSITION ON CONGRESSIONAL EARMARKS 

Mr. Chairman, let me begin by stating a general EPA policy regarding 
Congressional earmarks. We would prefer that our budget not include 
Congressional earmarks, and instead, rely on the normal budget and grant 
processes to establish the priority of our work. The President's Budget, submitted 
annually, proposes budgetary resources for those areas the Agency has identified, 
through careful evaluation, as high priority. The earmarking of specific projects 
precludes them from being a part of the internal Agency review process, as well as 
the competitive application process. It is our view that the best science is 
obtained by fair and open competition for the limited environmental R&D resources 
available. 
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BACKGROUND ON EPA's C ONGRESSIONAL EARMARKS. 

I would like to focus on the two EPA accounts. Research and Development 
(R&D) and Abatement. Control and Compliance (AC&C). which historically have 
the largest number of academic earmarks. In FY 1993. Congress directed that we 
fund twenty-six (26) add-ons. totaling $22 million, in the R&D account. Of these 
add-ons, twelve (12) were for academic earmarks totaling $14.3 million. In the 
AC&C account. Congress directed the Agency to fund eighty-seven (87) add-ons, 
totaling $100 million. Of these add-ons, nine (9) went to academic institutions, 
totaling $8.7 million. In the R&D account, eighty-three (83) percent of the 
academic earmarks were funded through a grant vehicle, while seventy-five (75) 
percent of the AC&C academic earmarks were funded through a grant vehicle. 

The Agency has no choice but to implement these directives, though, 
frequently at a cost to our base programs and also to competitively obtained 
science. In recent years. Congress has not fully funded the earmarks. This results 
in reductions to the Agency's base research, enforcement, abatement and other 
programs. In addition, the areas increased by earmarks are held harmless from the 
general reductions necessary to pay for them. Therefore, the Agency's base 
programs take a greater proportional share of the general reductions. 
ALLOCATIO N ftjffl TRACKING OF EARMARKED FUNDS. 

The Agency tracks Congressional earmarks through its Integrated Financial 
Management System (IFMS). -We assign to each earmark a discrete code which 
specifically distinguishes it from any other add-on in the system and from the base 
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dollars requested by the President. This allows us to track the obligation of the 
funds and ensures that earmarks are used for the purposes for which they were 
intended. A specific program office within the Agency is responsible for the 
oversight of each earmark and the quality of the final product. 
PROGRAM MANAGEMENT ; PROGRESS AND QUALITY 

The funds that the Agency receives for academic earmarks require the same 
reviews as our base program dollars. We go to great lengths to ensure that the 
products paid for by earmarked dollars provide useful information that complement 
the Agency's mission and research plans. 

Often, the work that is directed by the earmark is of a lower immediate 
priority than our base program work, and many times the proposals are modified to 
be more responsive to the needs of both parties. The Office of Research and 
Development (ORD) uses a peer review process to ensure that the information 
provided is useful to the Agency. ORD peer reviews all grants and cooperative 
agreements at the proposal stage. 

In conclusion, I would like to thank you once again for the opportunity to 
testify before you today. At this time, Mr. Mahan and I would be happy to answer 
any questions you may have concerning Congressional earmarks and the EPA. 
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The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Pesachowitz and Mr. Mahan. 
Ms. Smedley? 

Ms. Smedley. Thank you Mr. Chairman. I too am pleased to ap- 
pear before this committee and have an opportunity to discuss aca- 
demic earmarks as they are applied to Department of Energy pro- 
grams. My testimony is going to mirror what EPA has already 
said, so 111 just summarize very briefly. 

We have seen an historical trend towards increasing earmarks at 
the Department of Energy. In 1993, we have earmarks totaling al- 
most $190 million, and that's more than double what we had in 
1990. Over the past 4 years, from 1990 through 1993, we have had 
earmarks totaling almost $600 million. 

At the same time the two major programs that receive earmarks 
are our Basic Energy Sciences program and our Biological and En- 
vironmental Research program. These two programs alone over the 
last 4 years have received over $380 million worth of earmarks, 
and at the same time the amount appropriated for those programs 
was $192 million below the President's request. So we would pre- 
fer—far prefer to have projects proposed through our normal budg- 
et process, so that we can review priorities and establish them 
within our limited resources, propose them to the Congress and 
hopefully have them supported. 

Just as in the case of the Environmental Protection Agency, once 
we do receive an earmark we do attempt to ensure that the funds 
are spent properly and are consistent with the intent of Congress. 

We do have a procedure. We get a grant proposal from our recipi- 
ents of earmarked funds. We review the proposal for consistency 
with the intent of the earmark. We monitor construction of con- 
struction projects, actually visit the sites, make sure that the 
money is being spent, again, as intended by Congress. 
I think this concludes my synopsis and 111 be pleased to answer 

any questions the Committee may have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Smedley follows:] 
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UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
AUGUST 3, 1993 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I am pleased to have an opportunity 
to appear before this Committee to discuss the Issue of congressional 
appropriations directed to specific colleges, universities, and academic 
Institutions. As you are aware, the Department of Energy receives funding to 
conduct mission program activities from both the Energy and Water Development and 
Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations Committees. The vast majority of 
congressional appropriations directed to academic Institutions are typically 
financed from the Energy and Water Development Appropriation Act. 

Historically, the magnitude of congressional appropriations directed to academic 
Institutions has Increased substantially, more than doubling since FY 1990. 
Although these academic earmarks affect a number of Departmental programs and 
activities, the majority are Identified with the Energy Research programmatic 
areas. Academic earmarks typically fall Into two broad categories: research and 
development, and research facility construction activities. The latter 
entails funding facility construction or modifications typically at academic 
or research related Institutions which are not located on government -owned 
property. Facility-related construction earmarks have accounted for 
approximately one-half of all academic earmarks specified over the past 
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several years. 

For several reasons, the Department of Energy is opposed to the current 
process of Incorporating academic earmarks in appropriations which finance 
direct msslon activities. First, the majority of these earmarks are neither 
requested nor supported by the Administration. As such, these 
congresslonally-dlrected activities have not undergone a technical peer review 
and/or budget review process to assess their technical merit and relative 
priority 1n relation to other Departmental activities. Many of the facility- 
related earmarks are outside the mission of the Department. Although the 
Department may derive some benefit from the congress ionally-dlrected research 
activities appropriated, the benefits are limited since these research 
activities do not always contribute to the highest quality research related to 
Departmental program activities. 

Second, Inclusion of academic earmarks 1n Departmental legislation can 
adversely affect mission program activities. Specifically, academic earmarks 
are sometimes directed 1n the legislative process without providing a 
commensurate increase 1n funding. This practice necessitates reducing and/or 
realigning ongoing mission program activities to accommodate unfunded 
requirements within existing funding levels. Moreover, this financial burden 
Is compounded by other general or program specific reductions applied to 
Departmental programs and activities during the appropriations process. 

Finally, academic earmarks related to facility construction activities present 
unique legal, technical, and administrative problems to the Department in 
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managing and overseeing construction activities on non-government-owned 
property. The Institution, rather than the Department, has the long-term 
Interest 1n maintaining, modifying, and utilizing the facility as dictated by 
Us mission needs and requirements. Thus, t'.ie Department cannot effectively 
manage or be responsible for these facilities on a long-term basis without 
substantial inherent conflicts. Accordingly, the Department vests title for 
these facilities with the recipient institutions as soon as practical 
following the receipt of congressional concurrence. 

The Administration has 1n the past proposed for rescission or deferral 
academic earmarks which were neither requested 1n the budget nor subjected to 
critical peer review and assessment. Historically, these rescission/deferral 
proposals have rarely been adopted by the committees. 

Notwithstanding the Department's general views and concerns related to 
academic earmarks, I would like to assure you that the Department takes very 
seriously Us responsibility 1n ensuring that earmarks are administered and 
expeditiously implemented. 

Administration of congressional academic earmarks within the Department 1s a 
collaborative effort among my organization, Program Officials, and other 
appropriate personnel both at Headquarters and 1n the field. Academic 
earmarks are identified in appropriation acts as well as from amplifying 
guidance contained 1n the accompanying House, Senate and Conference Reports. 
As guidance 1s received from the committees, It 1s formally transmitted to a 
program organizations for assessment. Based on this guidance, program 
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organizations determine tht proptr allocation of resources to the appropriate 
Headquarters and/or field elements for Implementation. Funds are subsequently 
allotted to a particular Departmental Element for Implementation. 

Program organizations have lead responsibility for administering and 
overseeing these program activities. At Headquarters, oversight and control 
activities are accomplished by monitoring the status of program Implementation 
through: the accounting and financial management systems and the performance 
of periodic programmatic and financial reviews. For construction earmarks, 
contained In appropriation language, each project Is Identified 1n the 
financial plan as a discrete Item and 1s tracked and reported at that level. 

In the Operations Offices, the Department administers the facility 
construction projects beginning with orientation meetings with the recipient 
Institutions to discuss project scope, the grant process, and the recipients' 
responsibilities to manage the project to completion. Throughout the project 
life, the Operation Offices monitor the project activities and progress 
through reviews of the facility design documents, monthly financial reports, 
quarterly project progress reports and regular on-site construction progress 
meetings to review and discuss budgets, schedules, and/or Issues. In the 
event that unforeseen conditions are encountered during program execution 
which result 1n substantive changes to these special congressional Interest 
Items, the Department's formal ^programming procedures require that cognizant 
committees be notified prior to Implementing changes. We believe the controls 
and procedures outlined here are effective and responsive to the need to carry 
out program activities 1n accord with congressional guidance. 
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Hr. Chairman, this concludes my formal statement. I would be pleased to 
answer questions on this testimony from the Coawittee. 
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Elizabeth E. Smedley was appointed Controller for the U.S. 
Department of Energy (DOE) on September 6, 1985 and named Acting 
Chief Financial Officer (CFO) when the Department established a CFO 
organization in August 1991. As Acting Chief Financial Officer, 
she Is responsible for the Department's budget and accounting 
operations which total over $20 billion in resources annually, as 
well as for development of financial policy and for establishment 
of a compliance review program which ensures that proper financial 
procedures ere followed by Headquarters and field offices. 

Mrs. Smedley has been with DOE since December 30, 1979, serving 
first as the Director of the Office of Financial Policy, and then 
as Deputy Director, Office of Budget. She served as the Agency 
Budget Officer from June 1981 until June 1983, and most recently, 
as Assistant Controller for Budget, Policy and Compliance. 

Prior to her assignment to DOE, Mrs. Smedley spent four and one- 
half years as Head of the Operating Forces Branch within the Office 
of the Comptroller of the Navy. In this position, she was 
responsible for formulation, defense and execution of the portion 
of the Navy Budget which provided operating funds for the Atlantic 
and Pacific fleets. From 1964 to 1975, she served in positions of 
increasing responsibility with the Public Health Service, 
Department of the Army, Defense Communications Agency, and 
Department of Navy. 

In recognition of her work at DOE, Mrs. Smedley received the rank 
of Distinguished Executive in the Senior Executive Service in 1982; 
the DOE Meritorious Service Award in 1984 and 1990; the rank of 
Meritorious Executive in the Senior Executive Service in 1988; the 
Secretary's Award in January 1989; the Donald L. Scantlebury 
Memorial Award in 1989; and the Superior Performance Award in 1989, 
1990, 1991 and 1992. 

Mrs. Smedley received e Bachelor of Arts degree in International 
Relations from Goucher College in 1964 and did graduate work in 
Business and Public Administration at George Washington University. 
She has been active in community affairs, and from 1969-1973, 
served in a part-time elected capacity as Councilwoman for the City 
of Bowie, Maryland. 

Born in Baltimore, Maryland on November 9, 1943, Mrs. Smedley 
currently residea in Boonsboro, Maryland. She is married to Jerry 
Morgan Smedley of Mishawaka, Indiana. They have four children: 
John, Jeremy, James and Jennifer. 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much, Ms. Smedley. 
Dr. Brown? 

Dr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and distinguished mem- 
bers of the committee. I appreciate the opportunity to discuss the 
academic earmarks that NASA is involved with. 

NASA has a long history of successfully involving and developing 
the capacity of colleges and universities around the country 
through a competitively based system. This system ensures that 
high quality, responsive research proposals are selected to help 
meet our mission at the agency. Consequently, as my colleagues 
here at the table have indicated, we do not solicit or encourage con- 
gressional academic earmarks. 

However, when Congress, through appropriation language or 
conference and committee reports, directs NASA to fund specific in- 
stitutions by name or program, we strive to meet the intent of con- 
gressional direction while at the same time we strive to be wise 
stewards of the taxpayers' money. 

We issue, for example, broad agency announcements and re- 
quests for proposals to fund research that is expected to benefit our 
mission at NASA. These solicitations are advertised in the Com- 
merce Business Daily and widely distributed. Research proposals 
are then submitted to the agency and evaluated, often by external 
peer review committees. 

Selection of projects are based on predetermined criteria. Unso- 
licited proposals are submitted to the agency at the initiative of the 
proposer and then reviewed either by our internal technical staff 
or, as I indicated earlier, by an external review committee to deter- 
mine whether that research responds to an existing NASA need. 

As our activities have expanded over the years, we have in- 
creased and diversified the involvement of the academic commu- 
nity. We now involve academic institutions in every State, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Territories. We endeavor to include small 
institutions as well as large. 

We try to support research both at — in the established disciplines 
as well as innovative research which may be very much in the em- 
bryonic stage of development. We have established a program to 
build the capability of colleges and universities to compete for 
NASA research dollars. This is done through efforts to build the re- 
search infrastructure as well as the expertise of the researchers. 

Three examples come to mind. One is our Space Grant College 
and Fellowship Program. Another is our Historically Black Colleges 
and University Research Centers. And yet another is our Other Mi- 
nority University Program which involves institutions with sub- 
stantial Hispanic enrollments. 

We recently announced the Experimental Program to Stimulate 
Competitive Research commonly known as EPSCOR, which is a 
new program to augment our outreach efforts as directed by the 
FY93 NASA Authorization Act. It is modeled after the National 
Science Foundation's EPSCOR program, and our program is di- 
rected to the 19 EPSCOR States to enhance their research and de- 
velopment capabilities and to bring about greater diversity in the 
participation of the NASA mission. 

In FY93 our funding to higher education institutes will total 
nearly $725 million. This funding supports a wide range of activi- 
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ties, including research related to NASA's programs, faculty and 
student support, infrastructure development and facility support 
university faculty or the leadership pool for conducting scientific in- 
vestigations that utilize the data returned from NASA missions. 

When we receive a congressionally directed academic earmark 
we ask the designated institution to submit a proposal which must 
inclucfc a description of the project, a schedule and a detailed re- 
port. To the extent possible, we work with those institutions to tai- 
lor the proposal to benefit NASA objectives as well as those of the 
institution. 

After the proposal is received it is evaluated by the appropriate 
technical staff and a milestone plan to review progress on the 
project is established. In cases involving construction of facilities, 
a schedule is established the same as for our NASA facility. This 
schedule includes the design and construction reviews at agreed 
points of time. 

Funding is released consistent with the project milestones and 
the project is tracked through the NASA accounting system the 
same as with all other NASA research proposals. 

So in concluding, Mr. Chairman, as indicated in the beginning of 
my remarks, we prefer that our research priorities be established 
and implemented through the normal budget process and grant 
process, which is a competitively based system. 

The academic community remains in a central element in realiz- 
ing our mission, and we have implemented programs to competi- 
tively expand the network of academic institutions involved. Imple- 
mentation of congressionally directed earmarks may occur at the 
expense of ongoing merit reviewed priorities. Whenever this hap- 
pens, however, we make every effort to be, as I indicated earlier, 
wise stewards of the taxpayers' dollars. 

Those conclude my remarks, Mr. Chairman, I'd be glad to re- 
spond to any comments or questions. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Brown follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, and distinguished Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for this opportunity to discuss NASA's involvement with "academic 
earmarks." 

NASA and the Academic Community 

Before turning to earmarks, I would first like to explain NASA's approach for 
involving the academic community in the Agency's programs. NASA has a long 
history of successful involvement in developing the research capabilities of this 
nation's university community through a competitive-based system, which ensures 
that high quality responsive research proposals are selected to meet NAS Vs needs. 

Since the early days of NASA, we have involved universities and the private sector 
in the exciting mission of the Agency. As our activities have expanded, we have 
increased and diversified the involvement of the academic community. We now 
involve academic institutions in every state, district and territory. We have 
endeavored to include small institutions as well as large, and to support research 
in established disciplines as well as innovative research which may be in its 
embryonic stage of development. 

We have established programs to build the capabilities of colleges and universities 
to compete for NASA research dollars. This is done through efforts to build the 
research infrastructure as well as the expertise of the researchers. Through the 
Space Grant College and Fellowship program, Historically Black College and 
University (HBCU) Research Centers and the Other Minority Universities 
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2. 

programs, we have made a special effort to focus on developing the capabilities of 
institutions not traditionally involved in research and development activities. 

We are in the process of establishing a program, the Experimental Program to 
Stimulate Competitive Research (EPSCoR), to augment these efforts, as directed by 
the FY 1993 NASA Authorization Act It will be modeled after the National 
Science Foundation's EPSCoR program, and will be directed to specific states to 
enhance their research and development capabilities and bring a greater diversity 
of participation to the NASA mission 

In FY 1993, our funding to higher education institutions will total nearly $725 
million. This funding supports a wide diversity of activities, including research 
activities related to NASA programs, faculty support, student support, and 
infrastructure development and facility support. University faculty members are 
the leadership pool for conducting scientific investigations that utilize the data 
returned from NASA missions. 

Congressional Earmarks 

NASA does not solicit or encourage Congressional "earmarks." We would prefer 
that our priorities be established through the normal budget and grant processes. 
However, when funding is directed to a specific institution, either by name or 
program, we strive to meet the intent of Congressional direction while being wise 
stewards of taxpayers' dollars. 

We require the designated institution to submit a propof which must include a 
description of the project, a schedule and a detailed budget. To the extent 
possible, we work with the recipients of the funds to tailor the proposal to benefit 
NASA objectives as well as their own. After the proposal is received by NASA it 
is evaluated by the appropriate technical staff, and a milestone plan to review 
progress on the project is established. In cases which involve construction of 
facilities, a schedule is established, just like for a NASA facility, which provides for 
design and construction reviews at agreed points of time. Funding is released 
consistent with program milestones, and tracked through the NASA accounting 
system like all other NASA research proposals. 
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Conclusion 

NASA would prefer that our research priorities be established through the normal 
budgetary process. Implementation of Congressional directives may occur at the 
expense of ongoing, merit reviewed priorities. 

The academic community remains an essential element in realizing NASA's 
mission and we have implemented programs to competitively expand the network 
of academic institutions involved We have developed an excellent relationship 
* with these institutions and feel that the nation receives maximum benefit from 

their competitive involvement in the civilian space program. 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much, Dr. Brown. 

Let me first recognize Mr. Fingerhut as a reward for his out- 
standing services as temporary chair. 

Mr. Fingermut. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate it, but I am here to 
listen and to learn, and listen to your questions and answers. 

The Chairman. Very good answer. 

Mr. Fingerhut. Thank you. How am I doing? 

[Laughter.] 

The Chairman. Mrs. Morella? 

Mrs. Morella. He's pretty good. I think I am going to let him 
be the chair pro tern when you're gone since it counts— the other 
side of the aisle. 

It just seems to me from the nice succinct statements that you've 
made and what we've read that what you are saying is that ear- 
marking does not really help the integrity and the objectives of the 
agencies, whether it's DOE or NASA or EPA, and really your solu- 
tion, and this is the question— is your solution that we should just 
not allow any earmark, academic earmarking, or translated in an- 
other way, that there should be also any appropriations without 
the accompanying or preceding authorizations? 

Mr. Pesachowitz. Sure. I think I agree wholeheartedly with that 
statement. I think that this year's HUD and VA appropriations bill 
used a precept that there would be no appropriations without au- 
thorization that has resulted in a significant reduction of a number 
of add-ons, at least through this stage of the process, in the EPA 
appropriations bill, and the Administrator is on record with the 
committee as saying that she would prefer as few earmarks as pos- 
sible in the EPA bill, particularly if they're not funded earmarks, 
which then causes the problem of us having to take those funds out 
of other agency priorities. 

Mrs. Morella. Would you like to comment on it, Ms. Smedley? 

Ms. Smedley. Yes. Clearly we would like to receive an annual 
authorization as well as our appropriation bill, and we would like 
to work with the Congress to try to make sure that those are con- 
sistent and that we are working in support of what all of our com- 
mittees would like us to do. 

Mrs. Morella. Do we not give you adequate encouragement to 
do such before the committees, to let your views be known during 
the process? I mean should we do more with allowing you the op- 
portunity to state, restate, point out your priorities and remind us 
of this? 

Ms. Smedley. I think that you do an excellent job. I know our 
Secretary normally appears to explain our budget and our prior- 
ities, appears before a number of authorizing committees as well as 
our appropriations committees and then various of our program of- 
ficers also appear before you to present our priorities and our budg- 
et request. 

Staff, we work very well with your staff and my office, and I feel 
like we have quite an excellent opportunity to provide you with in- 
formation on what we like to see in our budget. 

The Chairman. Would the gentlelady yield just briefly? 

Mrs. Morella. Yes, indeed. 

The Chairman. I think the problem here which we're dancing 
around is that we do not have authorization for the civilian re- 
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search end development activities of the Department of Energy, 
only the military contained in the defense authorization bill. We 
seem to be strikingly lacking in our capability to convince the Sen- 
ate that we ought to have an authorization bill. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Um-hum. Good point. 

Dr. Brown? 

Dr. BROWN. My views are consistent with those of my colleagues, 
Congresswoman. We prefer to have requirements that are set out 
in the authorization and the appropriation which enables us to 
plan and to anticipate and to try to carry out an orderly program, 
so that we're; in support of that view. 

Mrs. MORELLA. You all heard your agencies being alluded to and 
specifically cited in the last panel. Would you like an opportunity 
to respond to anything that was said in terms of correcting the 
record or any comments that you may have? I am just giving you 
an opportunity for it. 

Mr. Pesachowitz. I would just like to ask Clarence Mahan to 
speak to a few of the issues. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Excellent. 

Mr. Mahan. To my knowledge, we have never supported— no one 
in the Research and Development Office has supported any item 
that has been a congressional add-on either before or during the 
process of that. We have an ethic of developing the budget and 
then supporting the President's budget through that process. 

I would say, however, that the work that Tufts has done is gen- 
erally viewed as excellent work and that they did not approach 
EPA before the initial grant, I assure you also, because that was 
put in when Mr. Bolland was the Chairman of the Committee, Ap- 
propriations Committee, and it went in even over his objections, I 
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But they have done excellent work, and Mr. Wright oversees all 
of our centers grants when we get these specific earmarks particu- 
larly, and he has done an excellent job in doms that. 

So whereas we don't solicit them, once we get them we try to do 
the best we can in making sure that the taxpayers gets the best 
results for their dollars. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Ms. Smedley, do you want to make any com- 
ments? 

Ms. Smedley. No. I really had no issue with the testimony that 
I heard. 

Mrs. MORELLA. And Dr. Brown? 

Dr. Brown. I really didn't have an issue. Those universities are 
not ones that are associated with our earmarks per se. I do make 
the observation, as the Chairman has made, that when we do get 
the earmarks we do work with those institutions to try to make 
sure that it's a quality product and that it comports with our re- 
quirements even though it's not something that we planned for or 
anticipated. But we do try to make it a quality effort. 

Mrs. MORELLA. I guess you feel you have an obligation to do the 
best with what you have been told to do. Right. 

Well, thank you. Thank you very much for testifying and for the 
succinctness of the testimony. 

Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 
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i j ^ t ^ I ? MA ^- A 11 of you customarily honor the earmarks in- 
cluded both in the bill and in the language of the conference report; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Pesachowitz. Correct. 

Ms. Smedley. Correct. 

Dr. Brown. Yes. 

The Chairman. And would you explain briefly why it is that you 
honor the earmarks contained in a conference report although it 
does not have the effect of law? Each of you 

Mr. Pesachowitz. Well, I guess I can start. I believe my col- 
leagues will bear me out here. That we do it primarily because we 
view it as the intent of the committee and of Congress, and we like 
to keep a good relationship between the executive branch and Con- 
gress and this helps maintain that relationship. 

We recognize that the report language is not binding in law, and 
there have been instances where in the report language we have 
only been given a suggestion that we might want to increase fund- 
ing for a particular project which many times we decide is not ap- 
propriate within our priorities and don't fund. 

But if the intent is clear, we feel in order to maintain good rela- 
tionships with Congress that it is appropriate to follow that intent. 

The Chairman. Does that reflect the views of the other two agen- 
cies . 

Ms. Smedley. It reflects ours. I'd just like to add one other point. 

From our standpoint, we value receiving guidance in the report 
tormat instead of m statute because of the flexibility this gives us 
to propose changes if during our budget execution a problem arises 
and we need to propose to realign some funds. If we have a statu- 
tory requirement for every dollar, that means the only way we can 
shift any money is to come back to the Congress with a request for 
a rescission, a supplemental, some kind of a request which takes 
an Act of Congress, signature by the President, and also normally 
takes an extended period of time. 

We value greatly the reprogramming or informal process where 
we can come to you, our authorizing committee, and to our appro- 
priating committee and propose to move some monies to do things 
differently from the way they were set out in the report, and we 
can more quickly implement something that is perhaps an urgently 
needed change and during budget execution. 

Dr. Brown. Similar to EPA, Mr. Chairman, we regard the con- 
ference report language essentially as representing congressional 
intent. We find that sometimes the language is quite specific in the 
report. It says "you shall." There are other times when it may be— 
we interpret it as discretionary, and when that opportunity pre- 
sents itself well we proceed accordingly. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you a more delicate question. Have 
any of you had any experience or your agencies had any experience 
with flouting the language of a conference report and enjoyed any 
repercussions from that? First, have you ever tried not to do it? 
Secondly, if you have, did you suffer any consequences? 

Dr. Brown. I can't recall any offhand, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Smedley. I can't recall either ever having flouted. Normally, 
we try to come back with a reprogramming proposal and we try to 
negotiate a change— 
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The CHAIRMAN. You try to come back with a rescission some- 
times but you don't get very far. 
Ms. SMEDLEY. Well, we have tried that a couple times too. 
The Chairman. Okay. 

Mr. Pesachowitz. I think I am in the same position as my col- 
leagues. We have done reprogrammings and we have had discus- 
sions with the Hill about them when they dealt with an add-on. 

The Chairman. All right. Dr. Brown, you have indicated your 
process for soliciting proposals. Did you ever announce a program 
for the funding of a planetarium at community colleges? 

Dr. BROWN. Announce a program? 

The Chairman. Yes. Invite proposals for such? 

Dr. BROWN. No, sir, we did not. 

The CHAIRMAN. And yet you funded the Delta Community Col- 
lege for a planetarium as an earmark. 
Dr. BROWN. Yes. It was in the congressional report. 
The Chairman. That is correct. 

So that represented the funding of a program which you had not 
established a process to fund and had never funded before. Is that 
correct? 

Dr. BROWN. I don't believe so of that particular kind. We do pro- 
vide some support to community colleges, but in that particular in- 
stance that's the first of its kinds. 

The Chairman. I got a bunch of them that would like to have 
a planetarium. Can I ask them to send you a letter? 

With regard to the designation of Wheeling Jesuit College as a 
recipient of funds for the classroom of the future, do you have a 
program for accepting applications to establish classrooms for the 
future? 

Dr. BROWN. Not per se, Mr. Chairman. On that particular project 
we did not seek that earmark. It came to us by way of legislative 
language. It did happen to comport with an area in our education 
program that we were very much concerned about in terms of 
classrooms of the future. 

In fact, we had received ideas and questions from many edu- 
cational institutions around the country to help them define what 
a classroom of the future might be. That happened right at the 
time that this earmark came along, and our approach was if we do 
have to fund this let's try to fund this project in a way that it 
achieves some of our objectives as well as the proposer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Correct. This is not in anyway to be derogatory 
about the concept. I think it's a very important concept, and I hope 
that the funding of the concept at Wheeling proves to be of use. 

I am just inquiring whether you had a specific program, invited 
applications, received them in connection with this. 

Dr. BROWN. No, we did not. 

The CHAIRMAN. And is the similar answer with regard to the 
Technology Transfer Center which Wheeling College also has. Did 
you solicit proposals, requests for proposals, whatever you call 
them, to fund a Technology Transfer Center with the particular 
characters that exist there? 

Dr. BROWN. No, we did not, although technology transfer is a 
concept and approach that we feel very strongly about. 

The Chairman. It's a part of your mission. I know that. 
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Dr. Brown. Yes 



struct hospitals or medical centers^ f Energy has to con " 

Ms. Smedley. No, sir, I cannot. 

thoriLS^ ^ far 38 y ° U know ' there is no ^ch specific au- 
Ms. Smedley. I know of none. 

happens as you get older-but I do recall-. foggy-this 
The Chairman. Tell me about it 

inTte Sf^. 0 ^ 011 !^* it>s not desirable to have you caueht 
relationship between the executive branch, Con^ess-and nil 

Ms. Smedley. My bill. Yes 

Ms" SM™? '£ 1™%^?* y0Ur a PPropriations. 
The cS Sam aH ^ ater A PP r °Priations Bill. Yes. 

(Laughter). 

Ms. Smedley. Yes, we marveled. 
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[Laughter]. 

The Chairman. Protected by a rule. 

Ill turn to Mr. Walker and see if he has any enlightening ques- 
tions. ... A 

Mr. Walker. Thank you. As I came in, you were testifying to the 
fact that the reason why you do these earmarks is because you like 
to maintain good relationships with the Congress and that that s 
important for the agency, and I understand it and fundamentally 
agree. 

Do you put the same emphasis on earmarks from authorizing 
committees as you do for appropriating committees? If authorizing 
committees— if authorizing committees earmark to you, do they get 
the same kind of attention? Do you value the relationship with 
Congress as much for authorizing earmarks as you do for appro- 
priating earmarks? 

Mr. FESACHOWITZ. Well, let me just say that we value very heav- 
ily the authorizing committees of Congress. I would say that in 
many instances, obviously, those— if specific things are authorized 
that way, if we don't have funds to carry them out, it becomes par- 
ticularly difficult to make those things happen. 

Mr. Walker. So, well— well, is that an answer that all of you 
would agree with? . , r , . 

Dr. BROWN. I'd say in NASA we value the wisdom of the author- 
ization committee very much. I mean it gives legitimacy to the ef- 
fort. It just so happens that the implementation of the authoriza- 
tion requires an appropriation, as you well know, and so we have 
to deal with what's before us. 
But yes, we do value the authorization committee. 
Mr. WALKER. Well, but if that is, in fact, your opinion, the fact 
is that not all of the money that you get from the appropriating 
committees is tied up in earmarks. They try to do it as much as 
possible, but it's not all tied up. * 

So my question for you is of the monies left, if the authorizing 
committees have earmarked that the appropriating committees 
haven't earmarked, do the authorizing committee's priorities get 
the same level of attention? , . . 

Mr. Mahan. Congressman, EPA has not had an authorization 
bill in research and development, so all our money is not tied up 
in that sense. 

Mr. Walker. Okay. ^ A . 

Mr. Mahan. I mean we can't do anything about, it if we dont 
have an authorization — 

Mr. WALKER. Okay. Well, if this Committee were to sit down and 
in its joint wisdom send you a letter and say these are the projects 
we want you to fond? Would your— 

Mr. Pesachowitz. Lots of luck. 

Mr. Walker. Well, would your relationship with Congress be so 
valuable to you at that point that you would say, "Oh, Oh. You 
have got 55 Members of Congress that have jurisdiction in our area 
that now want these things done." At that point does your relation- 
ship with Congress figure in. and do you fund those prmects as in- 
structed by the members of the authorization committee? 

Mr. Mahan. Can I take a stab at it? 

Mr. Walker. Sure. 
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Mr. Mahan. There would be no way we could do it because we 
get letters from every Senator and every Member of Congress that 
that was what they wanted. We get a lot of them now but we can't 
fund them all. 

Mr, Walker. But in all honesty that is precisely what you get 
in report language. Because understand none of us on the floor 
have any input into that report language whatsoever. So what you 
have gotten from the Appropriations Committee is precisely that— 
individual members making their demands in the report language 
over which the rest of the Congress has absolutely no say. 

And what you are saying is that that information to you is so im- 
portant, that your relationships with Congress are so important in 
that instance that you go ahead and fund them without question 
and leave literally hundreds of other Members of Congress without 
recourse. 

And what I hear you suggesting is that if those other Members 
of Congress then were to make a similar request in something 
which is akin to a report, to an appropriations report that, then 
that would not be regarded as important by your agencies. At that 
point your relationship with the Congress are not nearly as impor- 
tant. And I am trying to figure out the dichotomy between those 
two standards. 

Ms. Smedley. Could I offer— I'd like to come back to the point 
that I tried to make earlier. We recognize that Congress has the 
right to look at the budget and to determine what amounts of 
money get appropriated and what programs we conduct. The au- 
thorizing committees have a role. The Appropriations Committees 
have a role. We have a role to work with you in this process to try 
to get to the best result we possibly can. 

I think from my standpoint it is vital that we have some process 
of direction other than line item appropriations, as I said earlier, 
which spells out the exact amount of dollars for each particular 
program. Because then as managers we have no flexibility to deal 
with the day-to-day realities of managing a program. 

If appropriation report language is not the way to get that sense 
of Congress other than through line item appropriations, we — you 
know, we're certainly willing and open to considering an alter- 
native process. 

I would hope that we couid come up with a process that would 
provide for direction on a consensus basis on behalf of the Congress 
so, as Mr. Mahan indicated, we as agencies are not trying to deal 
with individual Members, and very often very valid programs, but 
also very often worth far more money than we have available in 
our budget. 

Mr. Walker. I understand how line items, if they went down 
through it and did by line item each thing it would make it very 
difficult to manage. But understand that's a very cozy relationship 
from the standpoint of the appropriators too. Because if they had 
to put those line items into each appropriation bill, the fact is that 
they would then be eligible to be stricken on the floor, and it would 
be far more difficult to get done what they want to get done if they 
actually had to specify this much for this university in a bill. Be- 
cause then members could go down through and actually offer an 
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amendment to strike that particular funding and it would not be 
buried somewhere in a report which is very difficult to get to. 

Because even if we strike the amount of money on the floor that 
relates to what the report language says is for some university, the 
fact is that when it comes down to you all, as I understand it, the 
fact that that money was stricken but because we didn't have a line 
item you may go ahead and fund that anyhow because its m the 
report • 

Ms. SMEDLEY. Can I offer— one of— our recent experience has 
been that all bricks and mortar projects that we get through ear- 
marking are statutory. For the last 2 years that's been the case, 
and even before that the bulk of them were in bill language. 

Out of the 600 million of earmarked funds that I talked about 
in my opening remarks, over half, $329 million, were bill language, 
statutory items that did, you know, did come up for a vote. Where 
we see the report language prevailing is in the non-bricks and mor- 
tar, the research, attaching research priorities to our programs. 

Mr. Walker. Understand— what I think I am hearing here is 
that if an authorization earmark comes down to you, you feel as 
though you can ignore that one because there's no money connected 
with it But, let me continue. But if there is an appropriation ear- 
mark that comes down to you, even though they haven t put in any 
additional dollars, that was automatically honored. Now, I am hav- 
ing trouble figuring out what the difference between the two is. 

Ms Smedley. Our problem is similar to the problem that krA 
cited. We normally do not get an authorization bill for our civilian 
research programs. The only authorization that we get on an an- 
nual basis regularly is armed services for our defense programs. 

Now we do try to look at their report and compare with the ap- 
propriations report and try to work out, if there are dichotomies, 
try to work them out. So we do respect guidance from authorizing 
reports and we do try to work with both sides of the House to reach 
agreement. 
t^Jq also 

Mr Walker. Well, we did get— for instance, in yours we did 
get— as a part of the new energy bill, we did get some authorizing 
language in there. In all honesty we have found if appropnators 
have tried to move in some cases above what was authorized, in 
some cases reduce what was authorized. They have tried to redirect 
the priorities in terms of general policy. _ . . , 

And from what I have seen on that, you follow the appropnators 
priorities when the spending comes down, rather than referencing 
what the authorizing committees may have done in terms of setting 

P °j 1 agree with you. We have got a real problem here that we're not 
getting an EPA R&D bill done, that we can't get the energy one 
done, and sporadically can't get the NASA one done. And that is— 
and that's a problem, and it's a problem of the way this place i is 
organized in that over on the Senate side the appropnators and the 
authorizes are the same people and they decide they can do more 
interesting work as appropriators than they can as authorizes, 
and so we find it very difficult to get the policy bills through, bo 
that is indeed a problem that you have that is somewhat of our 
making. 
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On the other hand, when we do get one done we find that the 
appropriations process can also ignore it and you tend to follow the 
appropriations process. 

Mr. Pesachowitz. Congressman, one of the approaches that we 
use in this difficult situation is to try to reconcile these differences 
in terms of the operating plan that we put together and submit, 
which ultimately is approved by the authorization and appropria- 
tion committee. But the operating plan becomes the mechanism for 
us to try to reconcile the differences to the extent that we can. 

Mr. Walker. Let me ask you this. If you had a specific direction 
from this authorizing committee not to fund an appropriated ear- 
mark, would that cause you to decide not to fund that earmark? 
If all 55 members of this committee came to you and said we don't 
want that earmark funded, an earmark in our jurisdictional area, 
would that cause you not to fund that earmark? 

Dr. Brown. Congressman, I have with me today Mr. Frankle, 
our General Counsel, and I'd be glad to have him come to the table 
to help and respond to that question. 

(Laughter]. 

Mr. Pesachowitz. EPA would wait and see what energy does. 
[Laughter]. 

Ms. SMEDLEY. What we would try to do in such a circumstance 
is to go back to our Appropriations Committees and to you and say, 
"We have a problem. We have direction from you to do this. We 
have direction from our authorizing committee that objects to this. 
Can we try to work out a solution so that we're not at loggerheads 
with either one of you". 

Mr. Pesachowitz. I think that's exactly what we would do. 
Hopefully, it would be resolved so that we would all be happy. 

Mr. Walker. Yes, well — and maybe we could do it in Norway. 

But I think you see our kind of dilemma on it too, and I am just 
trying to seek some ways here that we can resolve it to both your 
satisfaction and ours. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. There's no implication in anything that Mr. 
Walker said that the agencies are at fault here. We're looking for 
guidance as to how we can put our own house in order, basically, 
and that's not your responsibility. We wish you could help us with 
it, but it's not your responsibility. We think we can handle it given 
the motivation and circumstances that we have today. 

I want to express my thanks to all of you for your presence and 
your testimony. There are some real signs, as I said in my opening 
remarks, that the situation may have peaked and is moving toward 
better circumstances. We hope that will continue. We hope that 
this hearing has contributed to that outcome. Thank you very 
much. 

The committee will be adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:24 p.m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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APPENDIX 



COMMfTTEE ON SCIENCE, SPACE, AND TECHNOLOGY 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 



OPENING STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ROBERT S. WALKER 
HEARING ON ACADEMIC EARMARKS 
JUNE 16, 1993 



Mr. Chairman, I want to take this opportunity to thank you publicly for the work you have 
done over the past year to highlight the growing practice of academic earmarking. This is 
3fl issue on which we agree: this practice is detrimental to the integrity of the federal science 
funding process. 

Earmarking in alt areas, not just research, has been a concern of mine for a long time. 
The back door method used by the appropriators to fund pet projects in their districts 
undermines the legislative and peer review processes, and contributes to the American 
public's disdain for the way the Congress conducts its business. I believe that we have made 
progress in recent years in convincing our colleagues on other authorizing committees that 
earmarked appropriations undermine their role. I hope that the crusade against earmarks will 
be even more successful this year. 

I have reviewed some of the written testimony to be presented this morning, and I must 
say that I am a little amazed at some of the justifications given for earmarking of 
appropriations to certain facilities: the projects funded aren't boondoggles; they are vital to 
the nation's future; and they aren't taking away from scientific research because they're add- 
on spending. Well, even a car that's a lemon can be made to look good in a showroom, but 
it doesn't mean that there's a great engine under the hood. The bottom line is that most 
earmarked projects are funded the way they are because they wouldn't be able to withstand 
close scrutiny. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, thank you for scheduling this series of hearings, and I look forward 
to working with you to develop solutions to the problem of academic pork. 
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HONORABLE HARRIS FA WELL 

OPENING STATEMENT 

COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, SPACE, AND TECHNOLOGY 

HEARING 
ON 

ACADEMIC EARMARKS 

June 16, 1993 



I am pleased to join my fellow "Porkbuster,* Chairman Brown, in this, the first of a 
series of hearings on academic earmarks. I want to congratulate him for convening these 
hearings, and to commend him and the Committee's Ranking Republican Member, Mr. Walker, 
for the strong leadership they have demonstrated on this issue. 

Since 1980, the total value of earmarked projects has risen 70-fold. Last September, the 
Congressional Research Service (CRS) reported that nearly $2.5 billion was earmarked for 1 ,470 
research projects at 234 academic institutions during the 13-year period, Fiscal Years 1980 - 
1992. Approximately half of this amount was appropriated in Fiscal Years 1991 and 1992 and 
FY 1992 set a record to date - $708 million for 499 earmarks. This disturbing trend continued 
unabated in Fiscal Year 1993, and President Clinton's plan to redirect as much as $30 billion 
in Federal research money from military to civilian projects over the next four years is likely 
to continue the scramble for noncompetitive grants in our $75 billion R&D budget. 

Supporters of earmarking argue that the merit review process favors -elite" institutions 
and that earmarking helps less competitive institutions to become more competitive in the quest 
for Federal research funds. However, the CRS report on the FY 1980 - FY 1992 earmarks 
refutes this argument: of 37 academic institutions that received $20 million or more in earmarks 
during this period, 9 improved their Federal research rank; 8 dropped in rank; one, no change; 
and the data for the remaining 19 were inclusive. 

Another argument used for earmarking is that it eliminates so-called geographic inequities 
from a merit system that has produced an uneven distribution of Federal funds among States and 
institutions. However, the CRS found that nearly 30 percent of all earmarked dollars went to 
just 5 States, and more than half to just 10 States and to just 10 institutions - an obvious 
geographic inequity. 

The world-class excellence of our nation's research system is based upon a merit or 
"peer* review system that ensures that scarce resources are directed to the best ideas and the 
best minds. As Chairman Brown has noted in other fora, pork-barrel funding and the parochial 
political interests from which it springs has the power to subvert and destroy this system. 
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Money that is diverted by Congress to fund earmarks comes out of the hide of other 
programs which have been peer reviewed, carefully scrutinized, and publicly debated. As a 
result of pork-barreling, mediocre research is funded, while high-quality science is not, and 
scarce Federal funds are wasted. 

Last September, it appeared that the Committee had made a major breakthrough in the 
earmark battle. During the House's consideration of the FY 1993 Energy and Water 
Appropriations Bill Conference Report, we were suddenly confronted by the appearance of $94.8 
million for 10 university projects — in the House-passed bill, there was no money for any of 
these, and in '.he Senate-passed bill, there was only $300,000 to study them. Chairman Brown 
led the fight to make these funds subject to competitive merit-review awards to academic 
facilities, and his amendment carried by an overwhelming margin of 250 to 104. This victory 
proved short-lived, however, for on October 5, these earmarks were restored in an obscure 
section of the FY 1993 Defense Appropriations Bill Conference Report during the waning hours 
of the 102nd Congress. 

That act of supreme arrogance on the part of the appropriators, 1 believe, shocked and 
angered all of us. On the positive side, that action has stimulated this series of hearings, and 
I hope will lead to a solution which will put a stop to this corrosive and abusive practice once 
and for all. 
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TESTIMONY OF SEN. JAMES M. JEFFORDS 
ON ACADEMIC EARMARKS 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, SPACE, AND TECHNOLOGY 
JUNE 16, 1993 



Mr. Chairman: 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before your committee 
today on academic earmarks. I want to commend you for your 
attention to this matter. It will undoubtedly continue to be an 
uphill fight. 

As my colleague is aware, last year I offered an amendment to the 
VA-HUD-Independent Agencies Appropriations bill prohibiting EPA 
from spending money on any research center that was not 
competitively awarded. Unfortunately, this provision did not 
survive conference. 

This year, when I attempted to obtain more information on 
academic earmarks, J was shocked to learn that my colleagues on 
the Appropriations Committee were actively trying to suppress 
information on academic earmarks. The Congressional Research 
Service had issued several studies of academic earmarks. When I 
asked for these reports, however, I was told that the 
Appropriations Committee had intervened to prevent further 
release of these reports. It seems my colleagues don't want the 
public to know how bad the problem is. 

Regardless, I plan to continue my efforts and support the 
Chairman' s efforts in the Senate . I hope that the Education 
subcommittee in the Senate will also hold hearings on academic 
earmarks. All universities are badly in need of financial 
assistance. Earmarking funds for a few universities is not 
the way to address this problem. 

I am also concerned about the message arch pork sends to the 
nation. The unfunded environmental mandate debate is a case in 
point. How can we tell our cities and towns that we have no 
money to help them when we funnel over a billion in research pork 
to projects with little merit? Conservatives argue that we 
should roll-back protections as their solution to the unfunded 
mandate problem. I argue that it is not the mandate, but the 
funding that is the problem. Once we've allocated our resources 
more intelligently, then we can look at roll-backs where needed. 
Let's get rid of supercolliders, star wars, and a myriad of other 
unnecessary projects before we tell the American people we cannot 
afford to protect them. 

I applaud the Chairman for his efforts and look forward to 
working with you in this Congress. 
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COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, SPACE, AND TECHNOLOGY 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ROBERT S. WALKER (PA) 
HEARING ON ACADEMIC EARMARKS 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1993 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to join you this morning at this hearing on an issue which 
has been very important w both of us. Often, the practice of earmarking funds without 
appropriate congressional authorization and peer review is bemoaned by Members, the press, 
and the scientific community; but, I am not aware that a series of hearings such as the ones 
this Committee is sponsoring has been held before. These hearings are an opportunity for 
the Science Committee to build a written record on the growing practice of earmarking 
federal funds for academic projects. 

I have examined both the answers submitted to the Chairman's preliminary questions, 
and the written testimony submitted by the witnesses, and I must say that on paper, at least, 
these projects look quite impressive. The statements, however, do not address several issues 
which I believe go directly to the heart of the debate over the wisdom of funding science 
projects in this manner. In all likelihood the projects described by today's witnesses are 
good programs and the facilities being constructed with federal funds will be used to conduct 
sound research. I have very serious concerns, however, about the public policy implications 
of continuing to fund federal scientific research in this haphazard manner, and I will be 
interested to hear from the panel about their reasons for seeking these earmarks. 

We have, for instance, among the four rather typical cases before us today, a biomedical 
facility funded with Department of Energy funds, and a facility funded with EPA dollars 
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which promises to do some eavironmemUy-ielated research. We hear repeatedly that 
federal research and development is under funded. If this is case, then it makes little sense 
to reallocate scarce research dollars to construction projects simply by virtue of being located 
in a powerful Member's district. Up until 10 or 15 years ago this practice as it pertains to 
academic research was virtually unheard of. Now, it's becoming common practice to fund 
projects this way, regardless of its connection to the unlucky agency's mission. The 
Congressional Research Service report prepared for the Committee indicates that the number 
of academic projects grew from seven in 1980 to 499 in 1992, in my view an unhealthy 
trend. 

As I said earlier* the universities represented here may very be doing good work, but if 
these projects are so meritorious, then why do their backers seem to shy away from the very 
process which rewards excellence? I nope the witnesses before us today will answer this 
question. I expect that we will bear that the peer review process simply did not recognize 
the worth of their proposals, and were forced to seek other sources of funding. 

Chairman Brown and I have both been involved in crafting legislative solutions to the 
problem of academic earmarking. Other Members share our concerns; but, earmarking is an 
insidious practice which I admit may yet defeat our best efforts to halt it. My hope is that 
the academic community will see the harm that politicizing research in this way will cause, 
and begin to take steps to impose rigorous standards to police itself. 

Again, I look forward to this morning's discussion. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Arthur K. Smith 

Pr«ideni 



August 23, 1993 



The Honorable George E. Brown, Jr. 
Chairman, Committee on Science, Space, 

and Technology 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Suite 2320 Raybum House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515-6301 

Dear Congressman Brown: 

Thank you very much for your August 3 letter. I now quite understand the 
circumstances that led to the eleventh-hour postponement of your Committee's hearing on 
Academic Earmarking, Part II. I also appreciate your expression of regret regarding the 
inconvenience caused us at that time. 

Enclosed with this letter is a revised copy of my August 3 statement for your 
Committee's hearing. It has been edited for appropriateness as a written, rather than an oral 
statement. 

Finally, we are excited by the prospect of your visit to the University of Utah campus 
and the opportunity to show you first-hand our success in technology transfer and the 
commercialization of our faculty members* scientific research. We are working directly with 
Michael Quear to determine a mutually convenient time for your visit. 

I look forward to meeting you here in Salt Lake City. 



Sincerely, 




Arthur K. Smitfc 



AKS/lm 
Enclosure 

cc: Richard K. Koehn, Vice President 



for Research 



Office of Ih? President 



2tn Park Hmklmtf 
Salt l.akr (My I'lah X41 \ > 
(K011 581-57(11 
r"AX (Hill) Sftl-Nt'U 
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Testimony 

U.S. House of Representatives 

Committee on Science, Space, and Technology 



Arthur K. Smith, President 
University of Utah 
203 Park Building 

Salt Lake City, UT 82112 



August 3, 1993 
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Mr. Chairman, let me begin by saying that I appreciate tha 
opportunity to testify bafora your Committee on this vary 
important topic of acadamic earmarkings. I think tha Coamittaa 
is doing important work in this ragard. I especially appraciata 
Chairman Brown's long racord of distinguished commitmant to and 
support of tha nation's scientific rasaarch community. I am 
awara of tha enthusiasm in tha rasaarch community for these 
hearings, which Z believe reflects a recognition that earmarking 
affects any national policy for the funding of science. 

Research is a vitally important part of the mission of the 
University of Utah. Z know the Committee appreciates that we are 
one of the most distinguished research universities in the 
nation. The most recent statistics from the National Science 
Foundation (1991), ranged the University of Utah 38th among more 
than 500 U.S. universities in total federal research 
expenditures. This rank represents more than $100 million of 
federal research sponsorship, virtually every dollar of which, I 
might add, was awarded as a result of the peer review process. 
And over the past year 1992-93, the University's new sponsored 
research grant and contract awards totaled more than $142 
million, an increase of 12.5 percent from the previous year. 

We believe that our outstanding success in competing for 
federal research dollars derives from our distinguished faculty, 
the inf rastructural research support that the University is able 
to give that faculty, and the economic value that the Utah 
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community is able to derive from the University' s basic research 
activities. 

I had the pleasure of reading the record of this Committee's 
hearing on June 16, 1993. You heard testimony that there is only 
a "perceived" connection between university research and economic 
growth, that while many believe this connection la vital to our 
nation's economic prosperity, in reality, the connection does not 
exist. Let me aay emphatically to the contrary, however, that 
this connection is not only real and vital to the interests of 
the nation, but that the University of Utah has a long and 
distinguished record of developing coacnercial technologies and 
new companies from its research efforts. Indeed, this success is 
a matter of Congressional Record, which contains a reading of a 
New Yorlc Times cover story on our successes (copy attached) . We 
lead the nation, or are among a very select few leading research 
institutions, in several measures of technology transfer 
per-mil lion-dollars of research effort, including the numbers of 
disclosures, patents applied for, patents issued, and license 
agreements. The University of Utah Research Park, established 
more than twenty years ago, has housed more than 50 companies 
that were formed by our faculty. The Park currently employs more 
than 4,000 persons and generates some $300 million in annual 
sales. Our faculty and graduates have formed companies that are 
leaders of today's information industry- -companies like 
WordPerfect, Evans k Sutherland, and Novell. 
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Th. connection between our re...rch efforts and th. economic 
growth of high technology indu.trie. i. . fundamental pert of the 
culture .t the Univer.ity of Utah. W. take thi. part of our 
mij.ion very seriou.ly. We hope that other re.e.rch univer.itie. 
will emulate our proven formula for .ucce.. in technology 
tranefer, and we hope further that thi. Committee appreciate, 
that we not only have a distingui.hed re.e.rch record, but that 
thi. record ha. .ignif icantly and po.itively contributed to the 
nation' 8 economy. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not and cannot defend congreseional 
earmarking. Indeed, I, like most of my academic colleagues, 
fully support a competitive peer review process to ensure that 
the expenditure of public funds for the support of science and 
technology maximizes the likelihood that only the most worthy 
projects are funded. 

Let me describe the University of Utah's approach to federal 
funding. Our objective is simple: It is to overlay the areas of 
research excellence at the University with programs or 
initiatives in which the federal government ha. announced an 
interest, or for which it ha. appropriated funds. This can range 
from RFP. that agencies routinely insert in the Commerce Daily to 
initiatives announced by the President in the State of the Union 
Address. In short, our faculty create research proposals in 
response to federal initiatives. University committees and 
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adminietrative of ficere than review and prioriti«a faculty 
initiativee to eneure quality, compatibility with Univereity 
mieeion, availability of facilitiaa, coat, and ao forth. 

It ia at thia point that wa may communicate with our alactad 
fadaral rapraaantativaa and aek for guidance on how to procaad. 
Our congraaaional dalagation, for example, waa abla to auggaat 
funding in tha Stratagic Stockpile for our raaaarch on tha 
raplacamant by biopolymara of importad metale auch aa titanium 
and chromium in madical davicaa. Wa alao work diractly with 
fadaral aganciaa aa wa davalop funding propoaala. Wa undaratand 
that unlaaa thara ara high-quality raaaarch raaulta and a 
confluanca of miaaiona on tha thruat of that raaaarch, our 
ralationahip with an agancy will ba laaa productiva and laaa 
succaaaful for all partiaa. 

Anothar earmarked projact wa participata in ia SCKRP--The 
Southwaat Cantar for Environmental Raaaarch and Policy. I am 
awara of tha Chairman' a participation in tha Bordar Caucua. 
Yeare ago, wa too wara convincad that tha U.S. and Maxico would 
attempt to atrangthan trade relatione, but that the diaparitiea 
in environmental atandarda would impede our cooperation. SCKRP 
is a coneortium of U.S. univeraitiea and Mexican repreaentativea 
that waa funded after the laat reviaion of the Clean Air Act to 
include the creation of a program to prioritize environmental 
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assistance to Mexico. The Committee will find that it has served 
ths national interest wall in meeting chis objective. 

Our current project, earmarked funding of an Intermountain 
Network and Scientific Computation Center, recognizes a critical 
national need, one enunciated by both the Clinton and Bush 
Administrations: that is, making information available on the 
national computer network to extend the opportunities of 
educators, researchers, students, businosses, and the general 
citizenry. Today the national network serves primarily a 
community of academicians, but tomorrow it will be critical to 
all citizens as we rapidly become electronically connected to one 
another. The University of Utah hosted node number four on the 
ARPAnet, the precursor of NSFnet, and currently hosts a node on 
the NSFnet backbone. Our state network is part of a regional 
network, Westnet, which includes Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, and Southern Idaho. The Intermountain Network 
and Scientific Computation Center will be critical in network 
maintenance and management, but it will also house established 
University of Utah research programs in areas of computer 
applications, with programs ranging from a host of medical uses 
of computers and supercomputers to ultrasound-based imaging 
technologies for the Department of Defense. Technologies in 
these areas have already been transferred to the General Electric 
Corporation, Techni-scan, Inc., and the Office of Naval Research. 
The research is supported by the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
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Department of Energy, Sun Computers, Die, IBM, and many other 
federal and corporata organisations. Xndsad, our faculty mbin 
whoss rasaarcb programs will ba housad in this naw facility, 
currant ly racaiva mora than $6.5 million in fadaral rasaarcb 

a 

support. I bava attachad matarial that dascribas tba protocols 

by which wa work witb NASA to ansurs tba quality of this pro j act 

and to monitor its progrsss. 4 

Mr. Chairman , wa ara commit tad to paar raviaw. Wa sbara tba 
Committee's concern that fadaral support of rasaarcb must ansura 
support of tha bast scianca. Why than bava wa sought and 
racaivad funds through congressional earmarking? I can find no 
better way to put the point than in the Chairman's own words of 
June 16 1 "We understand in this Committee the great backlog of 
unmet needs for research facilities around the country, and we 
have categorised that as being in the 5 to $10 billion level....* 
The chairman continues: "....[the Committee has] repeatedly 
suggested that we need a program to fund this at some reasonable 
level.* Nr. Chairman, X could not agree more. In the absence of 
that highly preferred solution, we have used an available and 
fully legal process to satisfy a serious need, a need which we 
believe is not only our own, but the nation's- -to utilise 
research in advanced technologies as an engine for economic 
development. The University of Utah has no readily available * 
alternate source of funding to meet our need for state-of-the-art 
research facilities. The federal support we have received < 
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through academic earmarking has been, and will continua to ba put 
to tha most productive and defensible uses in support of paar 
reviewed, federally supported scientific research projects. 

I return to an earlier point. The connection I have 
described between research and economic growth is both real and 
vital. There is hardly a government in the industrialized world 
that is not seeking mechanisms to enhance the flow of 
technological innovation from research universities to the 
private sector. Our own National Science Foundation has programs 
to this purpose, as do most states, including Utah. There is 
keen competition, among nations and among states, for the 
resources that enhance research productivity and thereby 
leverage economic growth. Mr. Chairman, as your job is to 
develop policy, strategy, and tactics to ensure the strength of 
this nation, so is it mine to do the same for the University of 
Utah and for the state of Utah. larmarking is but one way to 
compete in this arena, and it is one that the Congress of the 
United States has made available to universities such as mine. I 
am obliged to use whatever legitimate means are at my disposal 
for this purpose. But I would also welcome the establishment by 
Congress and the Clinton Administration of a reasonably well 
funded program administered by the National Science Foundation 
that would support a much needed revitalization of university 
research facilities through peer review. X am also confident 
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Congress of the ttnfted States 



Hoik af KqrocntadDCi 
CwBrttm in 2fpnpifKfoni 
WaiWnjtin, BC iew-fctf 




September 14, 1993 




Mr. Steven M. Sliwa 
President 

Embry-Riddle Aeronautical University 
600 S. Clyde Morris Blvd. 
Dayton* Beach, FL 32114-3900 

Dear Mr. Sliwa: 

Thank you for your July 14, 1993 letter regarding the FAA's airway 
science program. I appreciate your views, and I wanted to take the 
opportunity to comment on some of them. 

It was vary clear from the last election that the American people 
expect Congress to change the old ways of doing business. I believe it is 
imperative that, in order to restore the faith of the American people in 
their elected representatives, the Congress shows it can, provide greater 
scrutiny over how taxpayer dollars are spent and make spending decisions 
based on sound program and budget analysis and not solely on political 
clout 

While the airway science program may have some worthwhile 
individual projects, it is troubling to me that the program as a whole lacks 
the support of the Department of Transportation, the Federal Aviation 
Administration, and the DOT Office of the Inspector General. Contrary to 
your letter, I did not "lose confidence*' in the program based on 
recommendations in the IG*s May 19, 1993 report. I have had concerns 
about this program for several years, particularly regarding the use of 
funds for facility construction. However, the IG's findings were significant: 
approximately $104 million has been appropriated to date for the airway 
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science program, of which 77 percent was earmarked by the Congress for 
specific educational institutions. According to both the FAA and the 10, the 
agency has no need for graduates of the program. Much of the program 
funding remains unobligated, some of it earmarked for institutions which 
do not even have airway science programs. Some of the funding was 
earmarked for construction projects which have little or no bearing on the 
FAA's mission. With few exceptions, the FAA. has not requested funds for 
this program. 

Furthermore, the program has not received support from the 4 
Congressional authorization committees. The Congressional budget process 
assumes that federal programs will be authorized by the Congress before 
they are funded. Legislative committees, such as the House Public Works 
and Transportation Committee and the House Science, Space and 4 
Technology Committee, are expected to provide guidance to the 
appropriations process by authorizing such programs baied on a 
substantive review of programmatic need. To my J^owledge, the 
committees of jurisdiction have never recommended -■ authorization for 
the airway science program. They have only been authorized in 
appropriations acts at the time of appropriation, which is not the way the 
process should work. The program should be reviewed by, and authorized 
by, the appropriate Congressional committees if further funding is to be 
considered. 

The airway science program has historically been financed by the 
Airport and Airway Trust Fund out of the FAA*s Facilities and Equipment 
(F&E) account. According to the Airport and Airway Improvement Act of 
1982, FJcE funds are to be used 'tor the purposes of acquiring, establishing, 
and improving air navigation facilities". It is difficult to see how the 
airway science program meets this test, especially if its graduates are not 
being hired in a significant way by the FAA. While other federal agencies 
may have established broader goals for their university programs as your 
letter suggests, these other agencies are not covered by the same statutory 
guidance as the FAA. It seems unfair to me for air travelers paying into 
the Airport and Airway Trust Fund to see those funds diverted to purposes 
not directly contributing to the mission of the FAA. 
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la conclusion, the airway science program has been funded for many 
yean, yet has not been able to win the support of the pepaxtmem of 
Transportation, the FAA, the Inspector General, or the Coogressional 
authorization committees with jurisdiction over aviation. It is now being 
recommended for elimination in the National Performance Review. Absent 
such support, and considering the need to reduce federal spending while 
aubjecting programs to rigorous benefit-cost analyses, I continue to believe 
that the airway science program should not receive federal appropriations. 

I appreciate your taking the time *o write me on this matter. 




Chairman 

Subcommittee on Transportation 

and Related Agencies Appropriations 
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AJ*#<HWtn»l Inc. 

PO Bo i 1057 

Uom4lowx NJ 079621057 



September 14, 1993 



Via Facs1m1U - 202-225-82S0 

Honorable George E. Brown 

U.S. House of Representatives 

Committee on Science, Space and Technology 

Suite 2320 - Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, DC 20515 - 6301 

Dear Chairman Brown: 

September 15 Hearing 

This letter Is to communicate our continued strong endorsement of the Tufts 
University Environmental Program and the Center for Environmental Management, 
which make a very great contribution, not only to the University but to the 
public, in terms of environmental education and raising a responsible awareness 
as to environmental issues. 

We have participated and been especially supportive of four main programs In the 
Tufts environmental effort: 

1. The Tufts Corporate Affiliates Program gives Industry the opportunity to 
come together with Tufts' administrators and faculty to determine what supportive 
role Industry can play In the environmental education process and what projects 
can be carried out to the mutual benefit of both. The multi-national company 
global standards project which Tufts carried out under the Corporate Affiliates 
support several years ago Is an example of a strong contribution In this area. 

2. The Tufts Environmental Literacy Institute (TELl) has been a landmark 
program, and a Presidential Award winner. All ledSignal Is proud to have been the 
original supporter of the program with Tufts, as It has raised the environmental 
content of education curriculum not only at Tufts but In other Universities 1n 
the U.S. and abroad. 

3. The Tufts Environmental Management Institute courses are of great use to 
the practitioners. I was a participant in the teaching of one of these extension 
courses a few years ago. in international environmental management. I found the 
Interaction with t:.e students healthy and productive. 

4. The Tallolres Institute programs, 1n which a number of AllledSignal people 
have participated over the years, provide a forum for sharing and understanding 
of concerns and uncertainties relative to the environment with governmental, 
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Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 
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George E. Brown, Jr. 



Chairman 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Science, Space, and Technology 
Suite 2320, Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515-8301 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

I am writing to you as a charter member of the Tufts University 
Center for Environmental Management Environmental Affiliate 
Program. Bristol-Myers Squibb has provided, and continues to 
provide, both financial and technical support to the CEM. The 
Center, in my view, represents a productive partnership between 
Academia, Government Agencies and Industry in identifying; 
supporting research, policy development, technology development, 
and training in key environmental areas. Since 1984, CEM's 
multi-disciplinary programs have addressed pollution prevention, 
corporate environmental management, risk communication, 
environmental monitoring and the health and ecological effects of 
hazardous substances in the environment. 

I believe there are a number of important advantages of 
collaboration between research institutions and the private 
sector. It helps provide a practical focus to research 

investments and an outlet for the use of research results. I 
hope you and your staff share these views after you have had an 
opportunity to review the Tufts CEM programs. 



Very truly yours, 




Thomas M. Hellman 
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TUFTS UNIVERSITY 



Center for Environmental Management 



October 5, 1993 



Honorable George E. Brown 

U.S. House of Representatives 

Committee on Science. Space, and Technology 

Suite 2320, Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20515-6301 

Dear Chairman Brown: 

During the September 15, 1993 hearing about academic earmarking held by the 
Committee on Science. Space and Technology, Representative Becerra requested that 
Tufts determine to the extent possible whether or not the university had any contact with 
EPA prior to the initial planning grant that it received in October, 1983 to establish the 
Center for Environmental Management. 

We do not have any evidence of contact with EPA prior to the initial planning 
grant received in October, 1983. However, the planning grant itself initiated an extensive 
process that involved EPA on multiple levels in laying out our mission and approach. 
That relationship, as I pointed out during the hearing, has been maintained and 
enhanced to ensure CEM's relevance to EPA's mission and priorities. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to testify before your committee. Please feel 
free to contact me if you have any further questions. 



Sincerely, 




David M. Gute, Ph.D., M.P.H. 
Interim Director and Assistant 
Professor of Civil and 
Environmental Engineering 



cc: 



M. Bernstein 



% 



Curtis Hall 

474 Boston Avenue 

Medford, Massachusetts 02155 

6t7/627'34fi6 General Information 

617/627-3531 Division of Education and Outreach 

612/627-3452 Office of Environmental Programs 

617/627-3064 FAX 
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U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, SPACE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

SUITE 2320 ftAYSUftN HOUSE OFFICE SUlUMNG 
WASHINGTON. DC 20615-6301 
(202)229-6371 



July 21, 1993 




br. Arthur K. Smith, President 
The University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, UT 84112 



Dear Dr. Smith: 



As a part of its ongoing review of academic earmarks, the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology will hold a hearing on July 28, 1993 entitled "Academic Earmarks, Part 
IT beginning at 9:30 a.m. in 2318 Rayburn Houie Office Building. In order to assist in this 
review, we request that you or your designee appear before the Committee and present testiniony 
on this subject We are specifically interested in (earning more about the InterMountain 
Network and Scientific ComputaTion Center. You have already provided us with some 
information on this project in response to our February 9, 1993 letter to you. 

We request that you address in your statement, and be prepared to answer questions 
about, the following and other related issues: 

1. Why your University initially sought earmarked funds for this project. 

2. The benefits of the project to your university's educational and research 
mission, as well as any related benefits such as economic development 
and/or technological spin-offs. 

3. The protocol you have developed with the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administrstion (NASA) to monitor progress and ensure the quality of 
earmarked projects. 

We would request that you limit your oral ptfteotation to five minutes in order to allow 
Members of the Committee sufficient time to question you or your designee and the other 
witnesses. A copy of your compaete .written statement will be included in the record. 

In order that the Members and staff have adequate time to review your testimony before 
the hearing, we rape* that you send 200 copies of your written statement, together with any 
supporting materials (such as amies of viewgraptu) and ttcopto 
by 12:00 noon on Monday. July 26, 1993 to: 
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Dr. Arthur K. Smith 
July 21, 1993 
Page two 



Ms. Bread* Ali 

Committee on Science, Space, & Technology 
2320 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Further information regarding rules governing Committee hearing procedures is attached. 
Any questions regarding the bearing may be directed to Michael Quear (202) 225-6917, or FAX: 
(202) 225-8280. 

Your assistance to the Committee is greatly appreciated. 




OBBxf 
Attachment 
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U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, SPACE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

SUrTE 2320 RAYBUW4 HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON. OC 2061^-8301 
(202) 229-4371 



July 21, 1993 




CMOOM 



Dr. Peter O. Kohfer, President 
Oregon Health Sciences University 
Portland, OR 97201-3098 



Dear Dr. Kohler 



As a part of Us ongoing review of academic earmarks, the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology will hold a hearing on July 28, 1993 entitled "Academic Earmarks, Part 
IT beginning at 9:30 a.m. in 2318 Rayburn House Office Building. In order to assist in this 
review, we request that you or your designee appear before me Committee and present testimony 
on this subject. We are specifically interested in learning more about the Ambulatory Research 
and Education Building project. You have already provided us with some infonnation on this 
project in response to our February 9, 1993 letter to you. 

We request that you address in your statement, and be prepared to answer questions 
about, the following and other related issues: 

1. Why your University initially sought earmarked funds for this project. 

2. The benefits of the project to your university's educational and research 
roission, as well as any related benefits such as economic development 
and/or technological spin-offs. 

3. The protocol you have developed with the Department of Energy (DOE) 
to monitor progress and ensure the quality of earmarked projects. 

We would request that you limit your oral presentation to five minutes in order to allow 
Members of the Committee sufficient time to question you or your designee and the other 
witnesses. A copy of your complete written statement will be included in the record. 

In order that the Members and start have adequate time to review your testimony before 
the bearing, we request that you send 200 copies of your written statement, together with any 
supporting materials (such as copies of viewgraphs) and 60 copies of a short biographical sketch 
by 12:00 noon on Monday, July 26, 1993 to: 
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Dr. MvO. Kohler 

July 21, 1993 
Page two 



Ms. Brenda Alt 

Committee on Science, Space, & Technology 
2320 Jlayburn House Office Building 
Waslangton, D.C. 20515 

Further information regarding rale* governing Committee hearing procedures is attached. 
Any questions regarding the hearing may be directed to Michael Quear (202) 225*6917, or FAX: 
(202) 225-8280. 

Your assistance to the Committee is greatly appreciated. 




Chairman 

GEB:cf 
Attachment 
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U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, SPACE, 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

SUITE 2320 RAYtUftN HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON. DC 20616-4301 
(202)226-6371 



July 21, 1993 




.Dr. Chtrles McCallum, President 
The University of Alabama at Birmingham 
Birmingham, AL 35294-2010 

Dear Dr. McCallum: 



As a part of its ongoing review of academic earmarks, the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology will bold a bearing on July 28, 1993 entitled "Academic Earmarks, Part 
IT beginning it 9:30 a.m. In 2318 Ray bum House Office Building. In order to assist in this 
review, we request that you or your designee appear before the Committee and present testimony 
on this subject. We are specifically interested in learning more about the Biomedical Research 
Building project. You have already provided us with some information on this project in 
response to our February 9, 1993 letter to you. 

We request that you address in your statement, and be prepared to answer questions 
about, the following and other related issues: 

1. Why your University initially sought earmarked funds for this project. 

2. The benefits of the project to your university's educational and research 
mission, as well as any related benefits such as economic development 
and/or technological spinoffs. 

3. The protocol you have developed with the Department of Energy (DOE) 
to monitor progress and ensure the quality of earmarked projects. 

We would request that you limit your oral presentation to five minutes in order to allow 
Members of the Committee sufficient time to question you or your designee and the other 
witnesses. A copy of your complete written statement will be included in the record. 

In order that the Members and staff have adequate time to review your testimony before 
the hearing, we request that you send 200 copies of your written statement, together with any 
supporting materials (such as copies of viewgraphs) and 60 copies of a short biographical sketch 
by 12:00 noon on Monday, July 26, 1993 to: 
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Dr. Chattel McCallum 
July 21, 1993 
"Page two 



Ms. Brenda Ali 

Committee on Science, Spice, & Technology 
2320 Raybum House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Further information regarding rules governing Committee hearing procedures is attached. 
Any questions regarding the hearing may be directed to Michael Quear (202) 225-6917, or FAX: 
(202) 225-8280. 

Your assistance to the Committee is greatly appreciated. 




J 
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OS. HOUSE OF IHRHSENTATIVES 

COMMTTTEE ON SCIENCE, SPACE, 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

SUITE 2320 EAYBUIN HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, DC 20515-6301 
(202) 225-6371 



July 2e, 1993 



Dr. Charles McCallum, President 

The University of Alabama at Birmingham 

Birmingham, AL 35294-2010 

Dear Dr. McCallum: 

I am writing with regard to the Committee's hearing on Academic Earmarks, Part II 
previously scheduled for July 28. University witnesses have requested additional time in order 
to prepare for this hearing. Therefore, we have postponed the hearing to begin at 10:00 a.m., 
in room 2318 of the Rayburn House Office Building on August 3, 1993. 

If you have any questions, please contact Michael Quear (202) 225-6917 or Dan Pearson 
(202) 225-4494 of the Committee staff. 



Sincerely, 




GEORGE E.(l*£oWN, JR 
Chairman 
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COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE SPACE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 



SUITE J320 HAYtURN HOUSi OFHCE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON. OC 20f 1 5-430 1 
(202) 22*-4371 



U.S. HOUSE OF AEPIW5ENTATTVES 




July 26. 1993 




The Honorable William H. Natcher 
.Chairman. Committee on Appropriations 
U.S. House of Representatives *' 
Washington. D.C. 20515-6015 

D-^ar Mr. Chairman: 

As part of its ongoing review of acadsmic earmarks, my Committee will hold a hearing 
on August 3. 1993 entitled "Academic Earmarks (Part ID" beginning at 10:00 a.m. in 2318 
Rayburn House Office Building. Because of your interest in this subject. I would like to invite 
you or any of the Members of the Committee on Appropriations to attend this hearing. 

This hearing will focus on university projects and programs. Issues to be raised with 
university witnesses will include reasons for saefc ing earmarked funds, benefits of projects and 
programs to the university's research and educational missions, and the protocol developed 
with the federal agency to monitor progress and t»nsure the quality of earmarked projects. 
Federal agency representatives will address such issues as their agencies' positions on 
academic earmarks, the manner in which their agencies allocate monies to earmarked projects, 
and their agencies' efforts to monitor project progress and quality. 

Invited witnesses included representatives of the University of Utah. Tufts University. 
University of Alabama, the Oregon Health Sciences University. EPA. OoE. and NASA. 

If you have any questions concerning this hearing please feel free to contact me or 
have your staff contact Michael Quear (202) 225-6917. 




GEORGE E. BROWN. JR. 
Chairman 



The Honorable Tom Bevill 
The Honorable Louis Stokes 
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U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE SPACE, 
AND TECHNOLOGY 
surrc 2320 hayburn house office iuiloimg 

WASHINGTON. OC 20B1S-4301 
(202) 225-S371 

July 27, 1993 



Honorable Ton Bevill 

H; S :, H °i! Se o£ Representatives 
WAshington^DC 20515-6015 




Dear 



»^ 1 .H=L^ n ^ erStand that Y° u m *y be concerned about the hearing ™ 
Alabama has been invited to testify. university of 



Please accept my assurance that this will bo » f,.^,,^,, 

SS™??;" 1 !! 1 hearin9 with the on ^ Pu^ose of^ettlng y ' 
nJ«SS2! K hiCh rai 9 ht enable committee to authorize 
programs such as have been funded by earmarks on appropriation 

Alabama Und ?; Stan ^ y ? Ur P ersonal interest in the University of 
w7???n£'* ? ° Uld be an honor for our committee if you «Ll5 h« 
^iif??.!°H ln ? roduce the Alab ama witness, and to sit with ill 
committee during the hearing and participate in the discussion. 

better°a s *o ♦. interest is in ^^"9 the House to function 

better as an institution. I know you share that goal. runcr * on 

^ * have bitten to Chairman Natcher about this hearing *„h 
attach a copy of my letter with this. hearing and 
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U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, SPACE, 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

9UTC 2320 AAVtUIW HOUSE OFRCt SUtUNNG 
WASHINGTON DC 20t 1*-«30l 
(202) 22S-437 1 



July 29, 1993 




Dr. Charles McCallum, President 

The University of Alabama at Birmingham 

Birmingham, AL 35294-2010 

Dear Dr. McCallum: 

After discussion with Congressman Tom Bevill concerning the hardship your appearance 
in Washington on August 3, 1993 would create for the University of Alabama at Birmingham, 
I am willing to permit you to submit written answers to question; for inclusion in the Record 
of the Hearing. I will send you a list of questions by August 1, 1993. The Hearing Record will 
be kept open until August 17, 1993 for your response. 

If your response would be insufficient to provide a fall understanding of the issues before 
the Committee regarding Congressional earmarks for University research facilities, we would 
invite you to a further appearance before the Committee at a mutually convenient time. 

As I have explained to Congressman Bevill in the enclosed letter this is not intended to 
be an adversarial or harassing hearing. We acknowledge the value of the research work the 
University accomplishes and we seek to determine how projects such as yours can be authorized 
by Congress in the normal way, by action of an authorizing Committee prior to the appropriation 
of funds. We believe that such a course would provide greater stability to your activities. 

We will be grateful for your cooperation. 




Enclosures 

cc: Honorable Tom Bevill 
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Often of the P«akfcnt 



July 30, 1993 



> 



The Honorable George B. Brown, Jr. 
Chairman 

Committee on Science, Space, and Technology 
Suite 2320 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515-6301 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Una is * acknowledge your letter of July 29, 1993. I appreciate very 
much your allowing, ui to respond in writing to whatever aoxb"tk»al q\jestkxu tta 
your Committee may have regarding our Biomedical Research facility. In my 
view, this arrangement is best suited for our present circumstances and should 
enable us to reply most effectively to your questions. 

Mease be assured that we will make every effort to cooperate fully with 
your Committee's inquiry. 



Sincerely, 



Charles A* McCaUum, D.M.D., M.D. 
President 



CAMcM/bap 

cc: The Honorable Tom Bevill 



The Utmur-icy ot AUhuna nt Bitniingkmi 
107 Mwrinwr Wan I tail • IH15 Unr-wiw Buulotiud 
Biniiit^tam. At .kmu 35294*2010 • (205) 914-4636 • FAX (205) 914*3610 
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U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, SPACE, 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

SUITE 2320 AAYIURN HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON. PC 20815-S301 
(202) 225-4371 



July 30, 1993 



•owe tcerr 




The Honorable Karen Shepherd 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, d.C. 20515 

Dear Ms. Shepherd: 

Following our conversation about the hearing on academic earmarks scheduled by the 
Committee on Science, Space, and Technology, I want to assure you that this will be a friendly, non- 
adversarial' hearing. The purpose of this hearing is to obtain information which might allow our 
Committee to authorize programs which have previously been funded by earmarks on appropriations 
bills. 

This hearing will focus on university projects and programs. Issues we will be addressing 
with university witnesses will include reasons for seeking earmarked funds, the benefits of the 
projects and programs to the university's research and educational missions, and the protocol 
developed with the federal agency to ensure project progress and quality. 

Because of your personal interest in the University of Utah, the Committee would be honored 
if you would be willing to introduce Dr. Smith, and to sit with the Committee during the hearing and 
participate in the discussion. 

Our only interest is in helping the House function better as an institution - a goal which I 
know you share. 




Chairman 

cc; Dr. Arthur Smith 
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COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE. SPACE, 
AND TECHNOLOGY 



SUITE 2320 IUYBUWI HOUSE OFFICE 1UIL01NG 
WASHINGTON. DC 20815-4301 
(202)228-0371 



U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 




July 30, 1993 




CMOLfNC HMWM 
PMM 



The Honorable Mark O. Hatfield 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510-3701 

Dear Senator Hatfield: 

Retarding your letter of July 28, 1993, please accept my assurances that the purpose of this 
hearing is to obtain information which might allow for authorization of programs which have 
previously been funded via direct appropriations. As such, this will be a friendly* non-adversarial 
hearing. 

The hearing will focus on university projects and programs. Issues we will be raising with 
university witnesses will include reasons for seeking earmarked funds, the benefits of the projects 
and programs to the university's research and educational mission, and the protocol developed with 
the federal agency to monitor progress and ensure the quality of earmarked projects. 

I understand your personal interest in the Oregon Health Sciences University. Therefore, I 
would like to invite you or a Member of the Oregon delegation to introduce Dr. Kohler and sit with 
the Committee during the hearing, as well as participate in the discussion. 

I have also written to Chairman Bevill concerning this hearing (see enclosure). 

Please feel free to contact me if you have any additional questions or concerns about this 
hearing. 




Enclosure 



cc: 



The Honorable Elizabeth Furse 
Dr. Peter O. Kohler 
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U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE SPACE, 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

SUTTt 2320 RAYlUfW HOUSE OFACC IWUMNG 
WASHMGTOlt. DC 20S tS-4201 
002) 22S-M71 

August 9, 1993 





Dr. Charles McCallum, President 

The University of Alabama at Birmingham 

BLnringham, AX 35294-2010 



Dear Dr. McCalkim: 

Due to the untimely death of Congressman Paul Henry, a loot-time Member of this 
Committee, we postponed the August 2, 1993 "Academic Earmarks, Part H" hearing to allow 
Members to attend Congresaman Henry's funeral. 

The Committee has re-scheduled the hearing for September 15, 1993 beginning at 9:30 
a.m. in 2318 Saybura House Office Building. We request that you or your designee appear 
before the Committee and present testimony on the subject of Academic Btrmariring. My July 
21, 1993 letter to you (see attached) details me focus and scope of the hearing. 

As I mtimatrri m my earlier correspondence, we would also like your response to some 
additional questions prior to the hearing (see attached). We would like your written response 
to these questions by Sfpmmlvf 3, 1993. 

I want to thank you for your assurances to cooperate fully with the Committee's review 
of academic earmarks. I look forward to meeting you at our hearing. 



Sincerely, 




Attachment 

GEB:cf 
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muV titvof Jtftogtrrk ' 



NEW YORK.N Y I0O27 



PRESIDENT S ROOM 



September 2, 1993 



RECEIVED 



.EP -7 1993 



Dear Chairman Brown: 




I have received your letter of August 16, 1993, to Michael 
Sovern regarding the September 15 bearing of your committee, on the 
topic of academic earmarks. On June 30, 1993 Mr. Sovern retired as 
president of Columbia. I am responding to your letter because I 
succeeded him on July 1. 

As September begins my initial semester in this role, I am un- 
able to come to Washington on September 15 to participate in your 
hearing; and because the questions you plan to raise are fundamental to 
this or to any other research institution, I prefer not to send a represen- 
tative in my stead. 

I thank you for this opportunity and regret that I cannot respond 
affirmatively at this time. 



Mr. George E. Brown, Jr. 
Chairman 

United States House of Representatives 
Committee on Science, Space, and Technology 
Suite 2320 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515-6301 
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Columbia University in the City of New York | New York, NY 10OZ7 

VICE PRESIDENT FOR GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 

AND COMMUNITY AFFAIRS 301 Low Ub, * fV 



VIA FAX 
September 10, 1993 
6:00 P.M. 



Dr. Robert E. Palmer 
Chief of Staff 

Committee on Science, Space 

and Technology 
2320 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515-6301 



Dear Dr. Palmer: 



RECEIVED 

C ,,od Technology 



CblumbfaESS 10 y ° Ur reqUeSt ° Ur telephone conv ^ation of Wednesday evenine 

will bring ample copies of our testimony at that time. * We 

Our representative will be Dr. William A. Polf, Deputy Vice President for H«,hh 

y^,ieS r e b n ;r phical sketch is endosed - p,e - -aru^rs^s?; 



Sincerely, 

Gregory Fusco 
Vice President 



Enclosure 
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TV William A. Polf 

Dr. William A. Polf is Deputy Vice President for Health Sciences at Columbia University. 
He is the senior University official responsible for the development of the Audubon 
Research Park, a major biomedical research complex adjacent to the Columbia Presbyterian 
Medical Center in the Washington Heights district of Manhattan. 
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TUFTS UNIVERSITY 



Center U>\ EnvUonmcnLil Management 



Octobers, 1993 



Honorable George B. Brown 
U.S. Howe Of R oinievnlati ves 
Committee oo Science, Space, and Technology 
Suite 2320, Raybucn Home Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515-6301 

Dear Chairman Brown; 

During die September 15, 1993 hearing about academic earmarking held by the 
Committee on Science, Space and Technology, Representative Decern requested that Tufts 
determine to die extent poaniblc whether or not the urtrveraity had any contact with EPA prior 
to the initial planning grant thai it received in October, 1983 to eatabtiah the Center for 
Environmental Management. 

We do not have any evidence of contact with EPA prior to the initial pfenning grant 
received in October, 1993. However, the planning grant itself initiated an extensive process 
that involved EPA on multiple Icvcta in laying out our anssion and approach. That 
relationship, as I pointed out during the hearing, baa been maintained and enhanced to ensure 
CEM*a rckvancc to BPA's mission and priorities. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to testify before your committee. Please feel 
free to contact me if you have any further questions. 



cc: M. Bernstein 



CurttollaU 

MH SwHm Awtnu* 

«!X*a2^SfB OWn at BmrtromngnUl ttqyaw 
417*27-30*4 VAX 



Sincerely, 



David M. Oute, PhD., M.P.H. 
Interim Director and Assistant 
Professor of Civil and 
Environmental Engineering 
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